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In this book G. R. Hawting supports the view that the emergence of Islam owed more 
to debates and disputes among monotheists than to arguments with idolaters and poly- 
theists. He argues that the ‘associators’ ( mushrikun ) attacked in the Koran were 
monotheists whose beliefs and practices were judged to fall short of true monotheism 
and were portrayed polemically as idolatry. In commentaries on the Koran and other 
traditional literature, however, this polemic was read literally, and the ‘associators’ were 
identified as idolatrous and polytheistic Arab contemporaries and neighbours of 
Muhammad. Adopting a comparative religious perspective, the author considers why 
modern scholarship generally has been willing to accept the traditional image of the 
Koranic ‘associators’, he discusses the way in which the idea of idolatry has been used 
in Islam, Judaism and Christianity, and he questions the historical value of the tradi- 
tional accounts of pre-Islamic Arab religion. The implications of these arguments for 
the way we think about the origins and nature of Islam should make this work engag- 
ing and stimulating for both students and scholars. 
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Idols and images 
Have none in usage 
(Of what mettel so ever they be) 

Graved or carved; 

My wyle be observed 
Or els can ye not love me. 

From: William Gray of Reading (first half of sixteenth century), The 
Fantassie of Idolatrie’, quoted by Eamon Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars. 
Traditional Religion in England 1400-1580, New Haven and London 1992, 
408-9 


In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are shewn; 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 


Reginald Heber (1783-1826) Bishop of Calcutta 
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Preface 


In the prologue to his Studying Classical Judaism, Jacob Neusner identifies 
what he sees as the most significant recent theoretical development in the study 
of the emergence of Judaism (and Christianity) during roughly the first six 
centuries AD. Dealing with the spread of such study from the seminary to the 
secular university, and with the involvement in it there of believing Jews and 
Christians of different sorts, he selects as most important a rejection of the 
simple ‘debunking’ which he thinks was characteristic of the early modern 
study of religion. ‘What scholars [in the second half of the twentieth century] 
have wanted to discover is not what lies the sources tell but what truth they 
convey - and what kind of truth’ (J. Neusner, Studying Classical Judaism. A 
Primer, Louisville, Ky. 1991, esp. 20-1). 

It is clear that Neusner has in mind a diminution of the importance of ques- 
tions such as ‘what really happened?’ and ‘do we believe what the sources tell 
us happened?’, questions which he describes as ‘centred upon issues of his- 
torical fact’. In their place he finds a growing interest in questions about the 
world-view that the religious texts and other sources convey: ‘how these doc- 
uments bear meaning for those for whom they were written - and for those 
who now revere them’. Part of this process is a realisation that ‘scriptures are 
not true or false, our interpretations are what are true or false’. 

The contrast Neusner sets up cannot be an absolute one. If scriptures are 
not true or false, interpretations are rarely necessarily or demonstrably the one 
or the other. While historians of religion are not usually interested in debunk- 
ing as such, if the significance of a text or a story for a particular religious 
group is to be understood, then attention has to be paid to historical questions 
such as the circumstances in which the text or story came into existence, and 
those questions have implications for the way we understand what the text or 
story tells us. 

The relevance of these reflexions for the present work is that it aims to take 
seriously the character of Islam as a part of the monotheist religious tradi- 
tion, not merely to question the widely accepted view that Islam arose initially 
as an attack on Arab polytheism and idolatry. That Islam is indeed related to 
Judaism and Christianity as part of the Middle Eastern, Abrahamic or 
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Semitic tradition of monotheism seems so obvious and is so often said that it 
might be wondered why it was thought necessary to repeat it. The reason is 
that although it is often said, acceptance of Islam as a representative of the 
monotheist religious tradition is not always accompanied by willingness to 
think through the implications of the statement. Part of the reason for that is 
that Islam’s own account of its origins seems to undercut it. 

Islam’s own tradition portrays the religion as originating in a rather remote 
part of Arabia, practically beyond the borders of the monotheistic world as it 
existed at the beginning of the seventh century AD. Initially, according to the 
tradition, it arose as the result of a revelation made by God to the Prophet 
Muhammad and its first target was the religion and society within which 
Muhammad lived. That society’s religion is described as polytheistic and idol- 
atrous in a very literal and crude way. Only after the Arabs had been persuaded 
or forced to abandon their polytheism and idolatry was Islam able to spread 
beyond Arabia into lands the majority of the people of which were at least 
nominally monotheists. 

It will be argued in the introduction that that account of its genesis seems 
to set Islam apart from other versions of monotheism (notably Rabbinical 
Judaism and Christianity). That is so even in those non-Muslim reworkings 
that interpret the initial revelation as, for example, a psychological or physio- 
logical experience, or seek to introduce economic, social and political expla- 
nations. Other forms of the monotheist religious tradition may be understood 
historically - at one level - as the outcome of debates and conflicts within the 
tradition: idealistically, as the result of developing awareness of the implica- 
tions and problems of the deceptively simple idea that there is one God. In 
contrast, Islam by its own account seems to emerge within a society that is 
overwhelmingly polytheistic and idolatrous, and remote from the contempo- 
rary centres of monotheist religion. It is as if the initial emergence of 
monotheism, now also including knowledge of much of monotheist history 
and tradition, occurred independently for a second time. Setting Islam apart 
from the rest of monotheism in this way can be a source of strength or of 
weakness in situations of religious polemic. 

On the one hand, to present Islam as originating in the way tradition 
describes it underlines the importance of the revelation and the Prophet and 
counters any suggestion that it was merely a reworking of one or more exist- 
ing forms of monotheism. It might be argued that since Mecca, the crucible 
of the new religion, was virtually devoid of Christianity, Judaism or any other 
type of monotheism, Islam could not have originated as a result of influences 
or borrowings from other monotheists. Those things that Islam shares with 
other forms of monotheism are not evidence, according to this view, that it 
evolved out of one or more of those forms, or as a result of historical contact; 
rather they are elements of the truth that other forms of monotheism happen 
to have preserved in the midst of their corruption of the revelation with which 
they too began. That revelation was repeated to Muhammad, and his follow- 
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ers, unlike those of Moses, Jesus and other prophets, preserved it intact and in 
its pristine form. (This understanding of the value to Islam of its own account 
of its origins is supposition: I do not know of any statement in Muslim sources 
which makes the argument explicit. On the other hand, there is - especially 
Christian - polemic against Islam which portrays it as a Christian heresy. That 
earlier prophets had been given the same revelation as Muhammad but that 
the communities of those earlier prophets had either rejected the revelation 
completely, or accepted it but then corrupted it, is a commonplace of Muslim 
tradition.) 

Against that, however, non-Muslim monotheists have been able to use the 
Muslim traditional account to deny Islam a status equal to that of their own 
version of the common tradition. Islam could be presented as a version of the 
truth adapted to the needs of pagan Arabs and bearing within it some of the 
marks of the idolatrous and pagan society within which it originated. In this 
version, it is often said that the Koran and Islam contain mistaken and erro- 
neous versions of the common monotheistic ideas and stories because the 
Prophet had either deliberately or unconsciously misapprehended them when 
taking them from his sources. These views are common in pre-modern and 
modern accounts (many of them not overtly polemical) of Islam by non- 
Muslims and the impression they give is that Muslims follow a somewhat 
crude and backward version of the truth. 

This book questions how far Islam arose in arguments with real polytheists 
and idolaters, and suggests that it was concerned rather with other monothe- 
ists whose monotheism it saw as inadequate and attacked polemically as the 
equivalent of idolatry. It is this, it is assumed here, which explains that empha- 
sis on monotheism, the need constantly to struggle to preserve it and prevent 
its all too easy corruption, that has been a constant theme of Islam. Naturally, 
it is not impossible that such an emphasis could result from an initial struggle 
with a real idolatry, but ‘idolatry’ is a recurrent term in polemic between 
monotheists and by the time of the emergence of Islam monotheism, in one 
form or another, was the dominant religious idea in the Middle East. 

To come back to Neusner: he defines the fundamental question facing the 
student of early Judaism as, What do we know and how do we know it? A nec- 
essary preliminary to that is to ask, What did we think we knew and why did we 
think we knew it? 

1 am conscious of many who influenced me and helped in the writing of this 
book. For several years the Hebrew University of Jerusalem Institute of Asian 
and African Studies has held regular colloquia on the theme ‘From Jahiliyya 
to Islam’, in which many of the leading scholars of early and medieval Islam 
have participated. Although 1 am sure may of them will disagree with my argu- 
ments, I owe a great debt to those who have organized and invited me to those 
colloquia and to those colleagues in the field who have presented papers there 
relevant to the theme of this book. If I do not mention individuals here or 
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below, that is partly because many of them will appear in my footnotes and 
bibliography, but mainly not to discourage review editors from inviting them 
to review this book. A version of parts of chapter 4 of this book was given as 
a paper at the 1996 colloquium and was published in JSAI, 21 (1997), 21^11. 

An earlier version of chapter 3 was written at the invitation of the editors 
of Israel Oriental Studies, 17 (1997), an issue devoted to Jews and Christians 
in the world of classical Islam, and appeared there as pp. 107-26. I am very 
grateful for their invitation and the opportunity it offered. 

Another opportunity to try out some of the arguments used here was pro- 
vided by a conference held at Victoria College, University of Toronto, in May 
1997, entitled ‘Reverence for the Word: Scriptural Exegesis in Medieval 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam’. It is hoped that a book arising from that 
conference will appear shortly. Again, I thank the organisers for the opportu- 
nity offered and for their generous hospitality. 

More generally, I am aware that many of the suggestions made here arise 
from contact over several years with Professor John Wansbrough. In his 
Sectarian Milieu he isolated idolatry as one of the topoi of monotheist sec- 
tarian polemic, and in Quranic Studies remarked that ‘the growth of a polem- 
ical motif into a historical fact is a process hardly requiring demonstration’. 
It was his stress on the importance of Islam for western culture and for the 
monotheistic religious tradition that first inspired my own interest in the study 
of Islam. 

To my colleagues at the School of Oriental and African Studies I am also 
grateful, for their continuing support and stimulation and especially for allow- 
ing me a period of study leave in 1993 4 when I was able to formulate some of 
the arguments put forward here. 

Drafts of parts or the whole were read by my wife, Joyce, the Rev. Paul 
Hunt, Dr Helen Speight, Dr Norman Calder whose death on 13 February 
1998 was both a personal and a scholarly loss, Dr Tamima Bayhom Daou, and 
Professor Michael Cook. The last also served, coincidentally, as one of the 
two professional readers asked to evaluate the work by the Cambridge 
University Press, and he responded with a list of expectedly acute remarks and 
criticisms; the other reader, still unknown to me, also made many helpful sug- 
gestions and comments. To all of these I am indebted; they have all con- 
tributed to improve, I hope, what was once an even more imperfect text. 

Finally, I am grateful to Marigold Acland of Cambridge University Press 
for help and encouragement. 

Needless to say, faults, mistakes, infelicities, etc., are my own responsibility. 



Note on transliteration and dates 


The transliteration generally follows the Encyclopaedia of Islam system with 
the two modifications customary in works in English (i.e., q instead of k and 
j instead of df). 

In names, ‘b.’ is short for ‘ibn’ = ‘son of’. 

Dates are usually given according to both the Islamic (Hijrl) and the 
Christian (or Common) calendars; e.g., 206/821-2 = 206 AH (Anno Hijrae) 
corresponding to parts of 821-2 AD. When not thus given, it should be clear 
from the context which calendar is intended. 
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Introduction 


In broad terms this work is concerned with the religious setting within which 
Islam emerged. More specifically, it asks what it means if we describe the 
primary message of the Koran as an attack upon polytheism and idolatry. It 
questions the commonly accepted view that the opponents attacked in the 
Koran as idolaters and polytheists (and frequently designated there by a 
variety of words and phrases connected with the Arabic word shirk) were idol- 
aters and polytheists in a literal sense. This introduction, directed primarily at 
non-specialists, aims to elucidate these issues and to indicate some of the start- 
ing-points of the discussion. A reconsideration of the nature and target of the 
koranic polemic, together with a discussion of why and how it has been com- 
monly accepted that it was directed at Arabs who worshipped idols and 
believed in a plurality of gods, will have some consequences for the way we 
envisage the origins of Islam. 

Muslim tradition tells us that, insofar as it is a historically distinct form of 
monotheism, Islam arose in central western Arabia (the Hijaz) at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century AD as a result of a series of revelations sent by 
God to His Prophet, Muhammad . 1 The immediate background, the setting in 
which Muhammad lived and proclaimed his message, is known generally in 
tradition as the jahiliyya. That Arabic word may be translated as ‘the age, or 
condition, of ignorance’ although the root with which it is connected some- 
times has significations and colourings beyond that of ‘ignorance’. The word 
is sometimes used, especially among modern and contemporary Muslims, in 
an extended sense to refer to any culture that is understood to be unislamic , 2 


1 The expression 'Muslim tradition’ refers to the mass of traditional Muslim literature, such as 
lives of the Prophet (siras), commentaries on the Koran ( tafslrs ), and collections of reports 
( hadiths ) about the words and deeds of the Prophet. Such works are available to us in versions 
produced from about the end of the second/eighth century at the earliest. From that time 
onwards the number of them multiplied rapidly and they have continued to be written until 
modern times. The tradition is extensive and, within certain boundaries, diverse. The Koran is 
a work sui generis and is usually regarded as distinct from the traditional literature. 

2 Muhammad Qutb, brother of the better-known Sayyid (executed 1966), published a book 
with the title (in Arabic) ‘The Jahiliyya of the Twentieth Century’ ( Jahiliyyat al-qarn al- ‘ ishrin , 
Cairo 1964). In it he defined jahiliyya as ‘a psychological state of refusing to be guided by God's 
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but more narrowly refers specifically to the society of the Arabs of central and 
western Arabia in the two or three centuries preceding the appearance of 
Islam. It is not normally used to include, for instance, the civilisation that 
flourished in south Arabia (the Yemen) in the pre-Christian and early 
Christian era, or the north Arabian polities such as those based on Palmyra 
or Petra (the Nabataean kingdom) which existed in the early Christian centu- 
ries. 

The characterisation of the jahiliyya is a recurring theme in Islamic litera- 
ture. The word itself, with its connotations of ignorance, indicates the gener- 
ally negative image that tradition conveys of the society it sees as the 
background and opposite pole to Islam. Although it has to be allowed that 
there is some ambiguity in Muslim attitudes, and that certain features of the 
jahiliyva, such as its poetry, could be regarded with a sense of pride, 3 in the 
main it was portrayed as a state of corruption and immorality from which 
God delivered the Arabs by sending them the Prophet Muhammad. A salient 
characteristic of it in Muslim tradition is its polytheistic and idolatrous relig- 
ion, and with that are associated such things as sexual and other immorality, 
the killing of female children, and the shedding of blood. 4 

It should be remembered that Muslim tradition is virtually our only source 
of information about the jahiliyya : it is rather as if we were dependent on early 
Christian literature for our knowledge of Judaism in the first century AD. In 
spite of that, modern scholars have generally accepted that, as the tradition 
maintains, the jahiliyya was the background to Islam and that the more we 
know about it the better position we will be in to understand the emergence of 
the new religion. 


Footnote 2 (cont.) 

guidance and an organisational set-up refusing to be regulated by God’s revelation’: see 
Elizabeth Sirriyeh, ‘Modern Muslim Interpretations of Shirk', Religion, 20 (1990), 139-59, esp. 
152. The eponym of the Wahhabi sect which provided the religious ideology for the develop- 
ment of the Saudi kingdom in Arabia, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1206/1792), drew up 
a list of 129 issues regarding which, he asserted, the Prophet opposed the people of the jahiliyya 
(Masd ’il al-jahiliyya in Majmu ‘at al-tawlud al-najdiyya, Mecca 1 39 1 AH, 89-97). Generally, the 
list is not specific to the pre-Islamic Arabs, but refers to beliefs and practices which in the 
author’s view are inconsistent with true Islam, and many of them presuppose the existence of 
Islam. 

3 For some reflexions on the transmissions and collection of so-called jahiti poetry and its impor- 
tance in early Islam, see Rina Drory, ‘The Abbasid Construction of the Jahiliyya: Cultural 
Authority in the Making’, SI, 83 (1996), 33^19. 

4 For a traditional characterisation of the jahiliyya, see below, pp. 99-100. See also EI2 s.v. 
‘Djahiliyya’. For discussion of the wider connotations of the term, see I. Goldziher, ‘What is 
meant by ‘al-Jahiliyya”, in his Muslim Studies, 2 vols., London 1967, I 201-8 (= I. Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, 2 vols., Halle 1889, I, 219-28); F. Rosenthal, Knowledge 
Triumphant, Leiden 1970, esp. 32ff.; S. Pines, ‘Jahiliyya and Tim', JSAI, 13 (1990), 175-94. 
Wellhausen, Reste, 7 1 , n. 1 suggested a Christian origin for the term: he saw it as an Arabic trans- 
lation of Greek agnoia (Acts 17:30 - ‘the times of this ignorance’), used by Paul to refer to the 
state of the idolatrous Athenians before the Christian message was made known to them. The 
same Greek word occurs in a context perhaps even more suggestive of the Muslim concept and 
use of al-jahiliyya in the Jewish Hellenistic work. The Wisdom of Solomon, 14:22 (see further 
below, p. 99). 
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The present work does not share that approach. It treats the image of the 
jahiliyya contained in the traditional literature primarily as a reflexion of the 
understanding of Islam’s origins which developed among Muslims during the 
early stages of the emergence of the new form of monotheism. It questions 
how far it is possible to reconstruct the religious ideas and practices of the 
Arabs of pre-Islamic inner Arabia on the basis of literary materials produced 
by Muslims and dating, in the earliest forms in which we have them, from at 
least 150 years after the date (AD 622) that is traditionally regarded as the 
beginning of the Islamic (Hijrl) era. 

According to Muslim tradition, however, the Prophet Muhammad was sent 
to a people who were idol worshippers and morally debased. The tradition 
identifies this people for us as the Arabs (of the tribe of Quraysh) of the 
Prophet’s own town, Mecca, those of the few neighbouring towns and oases 
(such as Ta’if and Yathrib), as well as the nomads of the region generally. 
Although Muhammad’s move ( hijra ) to Yathrib (later called Medina) in AD 
622 is said by tradition to have brought him into contact with a substantial 
Jewish community which lived there together with the pagan Arabs, even in 
the ten years he passed in that town he is portrayed as continuing to struggle 
against the still pagan Meccans and the Arabs of the surrounding region at 
the same time as he was concerned with his relationship with the Jews. Of the 
Koran’s 1 14 chapters (suras), 91 are marked in the most widely used edition as 
having been revealed in Mecca before the hijra. 5 

The tradition often refers to these pagan Arabs of the Hijaz, whom it sees as 
the first targets of the koranic message, using the terms mushrikun (literally 
‘associators’) and kuffar (‘unbelievers’). These and related expressions occur 
frequently too in the Koran itself with reference to the opponents who are the 
main object of its polemic. Those opponents are accused of the sins of shirk and 
kufr. The latter offence is only loosely understood as ‘unbelief’ or ‘rejection of 
the truth’, and is sometimes taken to apply to Jews and Christians as well as to 
the idolatrous Arabs. Shirk, however, is conceived of somewhat more precisely: 
it refers to the association of other gods or beings with God, according them 
the honour and worship that are due to God alone. Hence it is frequently trans- 
lated into European languages by words indicating ‘polytheism’ or ‘idolatry’. 6 

The traditional Muslim material - the lives of Muhammad, the com- 
mentaries on the Koran, and other forms of traditional Muslim literature - 


5 Since the chapters traditionally assigned to the Medinese period of the Prophet’s career are gen- 
erally longer than those assigned to Mecca, this figure is not a precise indication of the tradi- 
tionally accepted proportion of Meccan to Medinese material. The tradition's stress on the 
priority (in time and importance) of the Prophet’s attack on Arab paganism compared with his 
criticism of Jews and Christians generated reports in which the pagans complain about his 
greater hostility to them: e.g., Muhammad b. Ahmad DhahabI , Ta’rikh al-Islam , ed. Tadmurl, 
38 vols., Beirut 1994, 1, 186, citing Musa b. 'Uqba (d. 141/758). 

6 See Muhammad Ibrahim H. Surty. The Qur’anic Concept of al-Shirk (Polytheism ) , London 
1982, 23: ‘Shirk in shari‘ah means polytheism or idolatry. Since a man associates other creation 
with the Creator he has been regarded as polytheist (Mushrik)’. 
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frequently explicitly identifies the mushrikun or kuffar referred to in a partic- 
ular koranic passage as the pagan Meccans and other Arabs. When that 
material is put together it appears to supply us with relatively abundant infor- 
mation about the idols, rituals, holy places and other aspects of the oppo- 
nents’ polytheism. The nature and validity of the identification of the koranic 
opponents with idolatrous Meccans and other Arabs, the extent to which tra- 
ditional material about them is coherent and consistent with the koranic 
material attacking the mushrikun, is one of the main themes of this work. 

As an example of the way in which the tradition gives flesh to the anony- 
mous and sometimes vague references in the text of scripture, we may consider 
the commentary on Koran 38:4-7. That passage contains some problematic 
words and phrases but seems to tell us of the amazement of the opponents 
that the ‘warner’ sent to them should claim that there is only one God, and of 
their accusation against him that he was a lying soothsayer, not a true prophet: 

And they are amazed that there has come to them a Warner from among themselves. 
Those who reject the truth ( al-kafiruna ) say, ‘This is a lying sorcerer. Has he made the 
gods one god? Indeed this is a strange thing!’ The leaders among them go off [saying], 
‘Walk away and hold steadfastly to your gods. This is something intended. We have not 
heard of this in the last religion . 7 This is nothing but a concoction.’ 

The major koranic commentator Tabari (d. 3 1 1/923), who drew widely on the 
tradition of commentary as it had developed by his own day, glossed this 
passage in a way to make it clear that these opponents were Meccan polythe- 
istic and idolatrous enemies of Muhammad: ‘Those mushrikun of Quraysh 
were surprised that a warner came to warn them . . . from among themselves, 
and not an angel from heaven . . . Those who denied the unity of God . . . said 
that Muhammad was a lying soothsayer.’ One of the traditions Tabari cited 
to support his gloss explains: ‘Those who called Muhammad a lying sooth- 
sayer said: “Has Muhammad made all of the beings we worship (al-ma c hudat) 
into one, who will hear all of our prayers together and know of the worship 
of every worshipper who worships him from among us!” Tabari gave a 
number of traditions which say in different versions that the reason why the 
mushrikun said what God reports of them is that Muhammad had proposed 
to them that they join him in proclaiming that there is no god but God (la ildha 
ilia 1 llah ) - that is what occasioned their surprise and made them say what they 
did. Their response was to tell Muhammad’s uncle Abu Talib that his nephew 
was reviling their gods and to ask that he stop him. 8 

This is typical of many such amplifications of the koranic text in the com- 


7 Some commentators see this problematic expression ( al-milla al-akhira) as referring to 
Christianity. 

8 Tafsir (Bulaq), XXI, 78 ff. The suggestion that the opponents would have accepted the warner 
if he were ‘an angel from heaven" sits, it might be thought, uncomfortably with the idea that they 
were idolatrous pagans. Some other accounts seeking to contextualise the question ‘Has he 
made the gods one God?’ refer to the custom of the pagan Arabs of stroking or rubbing against 
their domestic idols before leaving for a journey. 
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mentaries; other examples will be given in the course of this work. Generally, 
they are concerned to provide a relatively precise historical context for koranic 
verses which in themselves give few if any indications of such, and to identify 
individuals and groups who, in the text itself, are anonymous. One of the most 
obvious result of them, and of material in the literature that provides details 
for us about the gods and idols of the Arabs, is to establish the common image 
of Islam as something beginning in a largely polytheistic milieu. The exegeti- 
cal amplifications of the Koran lead us to understand Islam as, in the first 
place, an attack on the idolatry and polytheism of the Arabs of central western 
Arabia. 

This traditional material has both a religious and a geographical aspect. It 
is not only that Islam is presented as having emerged as an attack on polythe- 
ism and idolatry, but that the polytheism and idolatry concerned was specific 
to the Arabs of central and western Arabia. The present work is mainly con- 
cerned with the religious aspect of the traditional image. It may be possible to 
reassess that without rejecting the Hijaz as the geographical locus of the 
Koran, but in tradition the background is so strongly identified as a 
specifically inner Arabian form of polytheism and idolatry that to question 
whether we are concerned with polytheists and idolaters in a real sense may be 
thought to have geographical implications too. This will be discussed further 
shortly. 

First, however, why do we think that the traditional accounts might or 
should be reassessed, and what is the purpose of doing so? 

Some answers to those questions are, I hope, made clear in the main chap- 
ters of this book. To anticipate the arguments pursued there, the identification 
of the mushrikiin as pre-Islamic idolatrous Arabs is dependent upon Muslim 
tradition and is not made by the Koran itself; the nature of the koranic 
polemic against the mushrikun does not fit well with the image of pre-Islamic 
Arab idolatry and polytheism provided by Muslim tradition; the imputation 
to one’s opponents of ‘idolatry’ - of which shirk functions as an equivalent in 
Islam - is a recurrent motif in monotheist polemic (probably most familiar in 
the context of the Reformation in Europe) and is frequently directed against 
opponents who consider themselves to be monotheists; the traditional 
Muslim literature which gives us details about the idolatry and polytheism of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs of the jahiliyya is largely stereotypical and formulaic 
and its value as evidence about the religious ideas and practices of the Arabs 
before Islam is questionable; and, finally, the commonly expressed view that 
the traditional Muslim reports about Arab polytheism and idolatry are 
confirmed by the findings of archaeology and epigraphy needs to be reconsid- 
ered. 

Underlying those arguments is the view that the traditional understanding 
of Islam as arising from a critique of local paganism in a remote area of 
western Arabia serves to isolate Islam from the development of the monothe- 
istic tradition in general. At least from before the Christian era until about the 
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time of the Renaissance it seems, the important developments within the 
monotheist tradition have occurred as a result of debates and arguments 
among adherents of the tradition rather than from confrontation with oppo- 
nents outside it. Those debates and arguments have often involved charges 
that one party or another which claimed to be monotheistic in fact had beliefs 
or practices that - in the view of their opponents - were incompatible with, or 
a perversion of, monotheism. 9 

The two major forms of the monotheist tradition other than Islam - 
Rabbinical Judaism and Christianity - each emerged from a common back- 
ground in ancient Judaism, and their subsequent history, for example the 
development of Karaism and of Protestantism, has been shaped primarily by 
intra- and inter-communal debates and disputes. Of course, for some centu- 
ries both Jews and Christians had to face the reality of political domination 
by a power - the Roman Empire - associated with a form of religion that the 
monotheists regarded as idolatrous and polytheistic. Sometimes they were 
subject to persecution and physical oppression by it, and sometimes they had 
to enter into debate and argument with representatives of the pagan religion. 
There is little, however, to suggest that the monotheists took the Graeco- 
Roman polytheism seriously enough to regard it as a challenge at the religious 
level, or to respond to it in the same way that they did, for example, to 
Manichaeism. The gospels contain polemic against Jews, not against Graeco- 
Roman religion. Notwithstanding the fact that some Rabbinical texts contin- 
ued to count idolatry as one of the greatest sins and incompatible with being 
a Jew, others indicate that the tendency of Jews towards idolatry had passed 
away in the time of the first temple. 10 Long before Graeco-Roman polytheism 
was outlawed by the (by then Christian) Roman emperors, at a learned level it 
had come to present itself in terms comprehensible to monotheists. Judaism 
and Christianity had themselves adapted Hellenistic concepts and vocabulary, 
but long before the seventh century the balance of power was decisively in 
favour of monotheism. 11 

9 In the real world monotheism and polytheism are often subjective value judgements, reflecting 
the understandings and viewpoints of monotheists, rather than objectively identifiable forms 
of religion. We are not concerned in this book to evaluate the claims of any particular group 
to be monotheists: ‘monotheism’ here covers all those groups that have originated within the 
Abrahamic tradition, but not groups outside that tradition even though they might legitimately 
be described as monotheistic. Cf. the view of Peter Hayman that ‘it is hardly ever appropriate 
to use the term monotheism to describe the Jewish idea of God', argued in his ‘Monotheism - 
a Misused Word in Jewish Studies?’, JJS, 42 (1991), 1-15. 

10 For repudiation of idolatry as the essence of being a Jew, see, e.g., Babylonian Talmud, 
Megillah, fo. 13 a (Eng. trans. London 1938, 44); for the view that idolatry was no longer a 
threat to Jews, Midrash Rabba on Song of Songs, 7:8 (Eng. trans. 1939, 290 f.). See further Saul 
Lieberman, ‘Rabbinic Polemics against Idolatry’ in his Hellenism and Jewish Palestine , 2nd edn. 
New York 1962, 115-27; EJ, s.v. ‘Idolatry’, 1235a. 

11 For the strength of monotheism in the Middle East by the time of the rise of Islam, see espe- 
cially Garth Fowden, Empire to Commonwealth. Consequences of Monotheism in Late 
Antiquity, Princeton 1993. 
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According to the traditional accounts Islam was not born in the same way 
- not as a result of disputes among monotheists but from a confrontation with 
real idolaters. Furthermore, whereas other major developments within 
monotheism occurred in regions where that tradition of religion was firmly 
established if not always completely dominant (Palestine, Iraq, northern 
Europe and elsewhere), Islam is presented as having arisen in a remote region 
which could be said to be on the periphery of the monotheistic world, if not 
quite outside it. None of this is impossible but it does seem remarkable and is 
a reason for suggesting that the traditional account might be questioned. 12 It 
is a suggestion of the present work that as a religious system Islam should be 
understood as the result of an intra-monotheist polemic, in a process similar 
to that of the emergence of the other main divisions of monotheism. 

Reference has already been made to the relatively late appearance of Arabic 
Muslim literature in general, and that too is important for the argument that 
the traditional accounts of Islam’s origins may be reconsidered. 

The earliest examples that we have of Muslim traditional literature have 
been dated to the second/eighth century. 13 These include several books and a 
number of texts preserved on papyrus fragments. The papyrus remains (i.e., 
those pertaining to such things as the life of the Prophet, the early history of 
the community, koranic commentary, hadiths and Arabic grammar) are frag- 
mentary and the dating of them is often insecure. The earliest of them, 
assigned by Adolf Grohmann to the early second century AH, that is, approx- 
imately the second quarter of the eighth century AD, seems to be one refer- 
ring to events associated with the victory of the Muslims at Badr in the second 
year of the Hijra (AD 624). Grohmann’s dating is apparently on stylistic 
grounds for the text itself is undated. That versions of Muslim traditional texts 
are to be found on fragments of papyrus does not in itself tell us anything 

12 J. Waardenburg, ‘Un debat coranique contre les polytheistes’, in Ex Orbe Religionum: Studia 
Geo Widengren Obfota, 2 vols., Leiden 1972, II, 143: ‘Le surgissement d'un monotheisme qui 
se dresse contre une religion polytheiste est un phenomene poignant dans l'histoire des relig- 
ions.’ 

13 ‘Muslim traditional literature’ here excludes, as well as the Koran, early Arabic administrative 
documents and official and unofficial inscriptions. Such things as letters and poems ascribed to 
individuals living in pre-Islamic and early Islamic times are known to us only in versions 
included in later Muslim literary texts; we do not have them in their original form, if any. For 
example, when modern scholars discuss, as many have, a theological epistle addressed to the 
caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (65/685-86/705) by Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728), they are in fact discuss- 
ing a document edited from two late (eighth/fourteenth-century) manuscripts and excerpts in 
an even later Mu'tazill text (H. Rittter, ‘Studien zur Geschichte der islamischen Frommigkeit. 
I. Hasan al-Basrl', Is/., 21 (1933), 62; GAS, 592). Recently, extensive excerpts of the letter have 
been found in two fifth/eleventh-century Mu'tazill texts, but the relationship of the excerpts 
found in the Mu'tazill tradition to the version of the eighth/fourteenth-century manuscripts is 
problematic. For fuller details and the development of attitudes to the authenticity of the 
ascription and dating of the epistle, see losef van Ess, Anfange muslimischer Theologie, Beirut 
1977, 18, 27-9; Josef van Ess,, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, 6 
vols., Berlin 1992, II, 46-50; and Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma , Cambridge 1981, 
117-23. 
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about their date since the use of papyrus as a writing material continued long 
into the Islamic era. 14 

The books (such as the Muwatta of Malik, d. 179/795, or the Tafsir of 
Muqatil b. Sulayman, d. 150/767) that have been accepted as of second/eighth- 
century origin are often accompanied by problems about transmission and 
redaction, and the manuscripts in which they have been preserved are consid- 
erably later than the scholars to whom the works have been attributed. 15 

It is not really until the third/ninth century, therefore, that we can speak with 
some certainty about the forms and contents of Muslim literature concerning 
such things as prophetic biography and koranic exegesis. Our earliest extant 
biography of Muhammad is conventionally attributed to Ibn Ishaq (d. 
151/768), but we only have that work in a number of later, related but variant, 
recensions, the best known of which was made by Ibn Hisham, who died in 
218/833 or 213/828. From the third/ninth century onwards the amount of 
Muslim literature increases rapidly. It is obvious, of course, that the earliest 
texts available to us are the end result of some generations of formation, trans- 
mission and reworking, both in an oral and a written form, but we have to 
work with the texts as we have them and reconstruction from them of the 
earlier forms of the tradition is problematic. 16 

Goldziher in the late nineteenth century argued that the hadith literature 
tells us more about the circles and times that produced it - the generations pre- 
ceding and contemporary with the emergence of the texts - than it does about 
the topics with which it is explicitly concerned. Reports about the Prophet and 
the earliest period of Islam in Arabia should, accordingly, be understood pri- 
marily as evidence of the concepts and debates within the formative Muslim 

14 For an introduction to Arabic papyri, see A. Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyri, 
Cairo 1952. For excerpts from Muslim tradition on papyrus, see Nabia Abbott, Studies in 
Arabic Literary Papyri, 3 vols., Chicago 1957-72. For the apparently early second-century 
papyrus, see A. Grohmann, Arabic Papyri from Hirbet al-Mird, Louvain 1963, 82, no. 71, and 
for a reassessment of the event to which it refers, see Patricia Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise 
of Islam, Princeton 1987, 228-9. 

15 For a radical argument regarding the dating of the work known as the Muwatta ’ of Malik, see 
Norman Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence, Oxford 1993, 20-38; for counter argu- 
ments, Harald Motzki, ‘Der Prophet und die Katze: zur Datierung eines hadith ’, paper read at 
the 7th Colloquium ‘From Jahiliyya to Islam', Jerusalem, 28 July-1 August, 1996, trans. as ‘The 
Prophet and the Cat. On Dating Malik's Muwatta’ and Legal Traditions’, JSAI, 22 (1998), 
18-83. For a survey of the problems associated with a number of apparently early works of 
tafsir, including those of Muqatil, see Andrew Rippin, ‘Studying Early tafsir Texts’, Is!., 72 
(1995), 310-23, esp. 318-23. 

16 p or recen |; strong arguments that it is possible to reconstruct the earlier stages of some parts of 
Muslim tradition, see Harald Motzki, ‘The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq as-San’anl as a 
Source of Authentic aliaditli of the First Century AH', JNES, 50 (1991), 1-21; Harold Motzki, 
Die Anfdnge der islamischen Jurisprudenz, Stuttgart 1991 (reviewed by me in BSOAS, 59 (1996), 
141-3); and Gregor Schoeler, Charakter und Authentic der muslimischen Uberlieferung iiber das 
Leben Mohammeds, Berlin 1996. For two recent substantial attempts to to reconstruct condi- 
tions in the Hijaz before and in the time of Muhammad on the basis of Muslim tradition, see 
Michael Lecker, The Band Sulaym. A Contribution to the Study of Early Islam, Jerusalem 1989 
(reviewed by mein BSOAS, 54(1991), 359-62); and Michael Lecker, Muslims, Jews and Pagans: 
Studies on Early Islamic Medina, Leiden 1995. 
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community and of its arguments with its opponents. 17 That is the position 
taken here - that the traditional texts, especially those pertaining to the 
jahiliyya, can help us to see how early Muslims understood and viewed the 
past but are not primarily sources of information about that past. Beyond 
that, furthermore, the fact of the appearance of the traditional texts from the 
third/ninth century onwards is interpreted as indicative of the growing stabil- 
ization of the tradition and as one of the signs that at that time Islam was 
taking the shape that we now see as characteristic. 

Another reason for thinking that we will not make much progress in under- 
standing the genesis of Islam simply by accepting the framework provided by 
the tradition and working within it is the less than convincing nature of much 
modern scholarship which has attempted to do that. 

For the Muslim traditional scholars Islam resulted from an act of revela- 
tion made by God to an Arab prophet. In this presentation Islam was substan- 
tially in existence by the time of Muhammad’s death (AD 632) and any 
subsequent developments were understood as secondary elaborations. 18 The 
traditional scholars had no need to seek beyond that explanation although 
their works contain a large amount of detail which seems to relate the act of 
revelation to what was understood as its historical context, the early seventh- 
century Hijaz. 

Modern non-Muslim scholars, unable to accept the reality of the revelation, 
have used some of that detail to develop theories intended to provide what 
they saw as more convincing explanations for the appearance of Islam, expla- 
nations that stress economic, political and cultural factors, while at the same 
time accepting what the tradition tells us about time and place. 

Two such explanations, often used together, have been particularly wide- 
spread in modern accounts of the emergence of Islam. One of them - the evo- 
lutionary development of Islamic monotheism out of pre-Islamic Arab 
paganism - will be discussed in the first chapter. The other attempts to account 
for the origins of Islam in early seventh-century Arabia by reference to the 
claimed location of Mecca at the heart of a major international trade route. 
According to that theory, developed especially by W. Montgomery Watt and 
prominent in the popular biography of Muhammad by Maxime Rodinson, 
the impact of trade on Mecca led to a social crisis which both generated, and 
ensured the success of, ideas associated with the new religion preached by the 
Prophet. The concept of the trade route passing through Mecca has also been 
useful in accounting for the penetration of monotheistic ideas and stories into 
the Hijaz. 19 


17 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, II, esp. 89-125 ( =Muhammedanische Studien, II, 88-130). 

18 A. J. Wensinck, Muhammad and the Jews of Medina, 2nd edn. Berlin 1982, 73: 'Generally, pos- 
terity was obliged to trace back to Muhammad all customs and institutions of later Islam’ (cited 
by F. E. Peters, ‘The Quest of the Historical Muhammad’, IJMES, 23 (1991), 291-315, at 306). 

19 W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , Oxford 1953; M. Rodinson, Mahomet, Paris 1961 (2nd 
English edn., Muhammad, Harmondsworth 1996). 
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The theory has become part of the orthodoxy of modern non-Muslim, and 
even some Muslim, scholarship on the origins of Islam, and is to be found 
elaborated in many textbooks on Islam or the history of the Arabs. The weak- 
nesses regarding evidence and logic have been clearly presented in Patrica 
Crone’s detailed refutation of the trade route theory, and her arguments 
underline the difficulties of accounting for the origins of Islam in early 
seventh-century central western Arabia. 20 Suggesting another such theory 
without fundamentally rethinking our ideas about how Islam developed is 
unlikely to get us very far. 

Such theories, which typically emphasise the role of one man and envisage 
a restricted time-span and location, seem too confined in their understanding 
of the development of a major religious tradition. It is rather as if we were to 
account for the rise of Protestantism simply by discussing Martin Luther and 
his historical environment. But in that case at least we would not need to rely 
mainly on sources only available to us in versions made more than a century 
after Luther’s death and reflecting only the understanding of Protestants. 

In the case of Islam, we probably need to abandon the expectation of recon- 
structing its origins with any more detail or precision than we can those of 
Christianity or Rabbinical Judaism. In the nineteenth century Ernest Renan 
was able to make the well-known statement that, unlike other religions whose 
origins were cradled in mystery, Islam was born in the full light of history. 
Research since then, however, has shown that the problems concerning the evi- 
dence for the emergence of Islam are just as great as those for that of the 
genesis of the other major forms of monotheism. Instead we should seek 
general theories and models which can make sense of the evidence in different 
ways. The argument of this book is intended to support an approach to the 
origins of Islam that treats Islam in a way comparable with other develop- 
ments in the monotheist tradition and which does justice to Islam as a part of 
that tradition. 

There are a number of general ideas and theoretical starting-points under- 
lying the argument of the following chapters. The first concerns the way in 
which new religions emerge within the monotheistic tradition. 

One of the main themes in the sociology of religion, following on from the 
work of Troeltsch and Weber in the early decades of the twentieth century, has 
concerned the emergence and development of religious groups designated by 
terms such as ‘sect’, ‘denomination’ and ‘church’. Sociologists, who in the 
main have studied the development of Christianity in modern societies, have 
been concerned with questions about the character of the groups thus desig- 
nated, how and why sects form within larger groups, and why different groups 


20 Crone, Meccan Trade. One of Crone's suggestions, 196-9 (with supporting evidence), is that 
the trading centre and the sanctuary that Muslim tradition locates at Mecca might in fact have 
been situated much further north. The application, by the tradition, of the relevant material to 
Mecca might then be understood as part of the elaboration by early Islam of an account of its 
origins in the Hijaz. 
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develop in different ways. The role of charismatic leaders and founders has 
often figured in discussions of these processes, but equally important have 
been factors such as the social, economic and political circumstances con- 
nected with the emergence and development of particular groups. Recent 
work on the rise of new religious movements (NRMs) has also drawn atten- 
tion to the problem of the terms we apply to individual religious groups and 
the way in which words such as ‘sect’ and ‘cult’ continue to reflect subjective 
value judgements and are often used polemically. It may not be possible to be 
precise or objective in the terms we use, but such work has drawn attention to 
the way in which religious movements form within the matrix of larger ones 
and the different trajectories possible for emerging movements. 21 

In broad terms the problem of the emergence of Islam is approached here 
from this direction. Beyond and bigger than the groups designated by terms 
such as sect, denomination and church, are institutions and systems that can 
be referred to as ‘religions’ (in the sense that Judaism, Christianity or Islam 
can be called a religion) and ‘traditions’ (in the sense that Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam can be understood as religions that are part of a particu- 
lar tradition of monotheism). In a general way, Islam is envisaged here as 
arising within a larger (but perhaps not very large) monotheist group and as 
developing over time into a distinct and independent religion. 

It may be possible, although it has proved difficult given the nature of the 
evidence available to us, to be more precise than that, by identifying the 
specific form(s) of monotheism out of which Islam emerged, analysing the 
role played by charismatic individuals and the social and other factors 
involved, and charting the various stages on its evolution into the religion we 
know as Islam. For present purposes, however, the general statement is 
sufficient to indicate that the emergence of Islam is understood here as a 
process involving an extended period of time and, thus, a quite wide geograph- 
ical area. 

To identify a religious movement or group as a ‘religion’ implies that it 
cannot be analysed adequately as a sub-group of anything smaller than the 
wider tradition to which it belongs. It is different in quality from a group that 
we might want to describe as a sect or cult. To refer to the ‘religion’ of a com- 
munity or group of communities surely implies that it consists of ideas, rituals 
and institutions in forms that, although they are variants of those of the wider 
tradition to which it belongs, are distinctive markers of the religion in ques- 
tion. There will be a sufficient number of such markers and they will not exist 
in one form only but will be interpreted or practised variantly by sub-groups 
(the sects or cults) of the religion concerned. Furthermore, the number of 
adherents of the religion concerned plays a considerable part in our 
classification of it as a religion rather than a sect or cult. The development of 

21 Roland Robertson, The Sociological Interpretation of Religion , Oxford: 1969; Bryan Wilson, 

Religion in Sociological Perspective , Oxford 1982; Eileen Barker (ed.), New Religious 

Movements: A Perspective for Understanding Society, New York 1982. 
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distinctive beliefs, practices and a substantial body of adherents necessarily 
require an extended period of time and the process can be understood as that 
of the evolution from a dissident sub-group into an independent religion. 
There is certainly room for debate about which features are the essential ones 
and the point at which the religion may be said to have taken on the form that 
henceforth is regarded as typical; religions, like smaller cults or sects, cannot 
stand still but have to continue to change and adapt in order to survive. 

John Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies (1977) and The Sectarian Milieu (1978) 
have analysed the emergence of Islam as a process involving the elaboration 
of several distinctive versions of features that would be expected of a religion 
within the monotheistic tradition - a scripture, a sacred language, a body of 
ritual, ideas about authority and theology, etc. Included among them are 
accounts of the origins of the religion and of the life of its founder, the 
Prophet. Those accounts have to be understood as the product of the devel- 
oping community, embodying its own vision of how it came into the world 
and seeking to associate as much as possible with the figure identified as its 
founder, and for that reason it is difficult for historians to use them as a source 
of evidence. 22 That evolution from a monotheist sect to the religion we know 
as Islam is likely to have taken centuries rather than decades and - in a period 
marked by extensive migrations, territorial expansion, and shifts in the centres 
of power - to have involved various geographical regions. 

Much modern research has concluded that some key components of Islam, 
without which it is hard for us to envisage what ‘Islam’ was, did not achieve 
the form or importance they have in Islam as we know it until the third/ninth 
century. Schacht’s development of the work of Goldziher presents Islamic law 
as evolving slowly from rudimentary beginnings until the end of the 
second/eighth century when it received its theoretical basis in the work of 
ShafiT (d. 204/820). More recently Calder’s work suggests that even Schacht’s 
dating may anticipate the process by some two generations. 23 Crone and Hinds 
have underlined the crucial importance of the struggle between the caliphs 
and the religious scholars in the second quarter of the third/ninth century (the 
Mihna) for securing the position of the scholars as the religious authorities 
within Sunni Islam. 24 Without such features - the identification of the sunna 
with the exemplary practice of the Prophet, the theory that the sunna (along 
with the Koran) was the source of the law, and the role of the scholars in elab- 
orating the law and relating it to its theoretical sources - it is difficult to give 
much content to what we refer to as Sunni Islam, and even if we resort to 
expressions such as ‘proto-Sunni’ it is still difficult to see what Islam may have 
consisted of in the second/eighth century or earlier. 

Scholarly investigations of other aspects of Islam - its theological positions, 
the adoption of Islam as a religion by individuals and communities, the devel- 

22 See especially J. Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu, London 1978, 98-100. 

23 J. Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Oxford 1950; Calder, Early Muslim 

Jurisprudence. 24 Patricia Crone and Martin Hinds, God’s Caliph, Cambridge 1986. 
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opment of Shl'T Islam in its various forms - confirm that many of the impor- 
tant features that we regard as typical, and by which we identify Islam as a dis- 
tinct and independent religion within the tradition of monotheism, only 
became established in the third/ninth or even fourth/tenth centuries. Taken 
together with the problems concerning the relatively late stabilisation of the 
tradition in a literary form, that means that attempts to define what Islam was 
in, say 100/717, a time when none of the Islamic texts available to us yet 
existed, must be fragmentary, speculative and impressionistic. 

The area in which these key developments took place was not Arabia but 
the wider Middle East, and in particular Syria and Iraq. Whatever religious 
ideas the Arabs brought with them into the lands they conquered, it is likely 
that it was from the social, political and religious interaction of the Arabs and 
the peoples over whom they ruled that Islam as we know it was formed. Both 
Arabs and non-Arabs must have contributed to it but it is probable that it was 
the originally subject population that was the more instrumental. C. H. Becker 
proposed that sort of model nearly a century ago. 25 

This relates to what was said earlier about the Hijaz as an unpromising 
setting for a major evolution in the monotheistic tradition. It is easier to envis- 
age such an evolution occurring in those regions of the Middle East where the 
tradition of monotheism was firmly established - Syria/Palestine and Iraq - 
in a period of political, social and religious ferment following the establish- 
ment of Arab authority over the region. Many of the cultural and religious 
changes that were associated with the development of Islam had certainly 
begun in those regions before the Arabs had arrived. 26 

There was probably a greater diversity of religious belief and practice, 
including forms of the monotheism, in those regions than we now know, and 
the first centuries of Arab rule saw considerable movement of population, the 
breakdown and reformation of social groups, and communal interaction. 
Some of the most obvious manifestations of that are the establishment of new 


25 E.g., C. H. Becker, ‘The Expansion of the Saracens' in H. M. Gwatkin (ed.). The Cambridge 
Mediaeval History, 1st edn, vol. II, Cambridge 1913, 329-90, esp. 332. Recently Rina Drory 
(‘The Abbasid Construction of the Jahiliyya', esp. 42-3) has re-emphasised the role of those of 
non-Arab descent in collecting and establishing the texts of the so-called jdhili poetry. The pro- 
cesses of arabisation and islamisation that followed the Arab conquests involved the creation 
of a largely Arabic-speaking and Muslim population in which descendants of the Arab con- 
querors and those of the conquered peoples were merged. The latter must have outnumbered 
the former. 

26 See Averil Cameron, ‘The Eastern Provinces in the Seventh Century AD. Hellenism and the 
Emergence of Islam', in S. Said (ed.), Hellenismos. Quelques jalons pour une histoire de l' iden- 
tity grecque, Leiden 1991; Averil Cameron, The Mediterranean World in Late Antiquity, ad 
395-600, London 1993. The traditional accounts of the origins of Islam, with their emphasis 
on the revelation in the Hijaz, in effect present Islam as something new which disrupted the 
continuity of Middle Eastern history. Islam, in that presentation, owes little to the history of 
the pre-Islamic Middle East outside Arabia. Much recent scholarship has been concerned to 
reassess that aspect of the traditional accounts. Again Becker was one of the first to stress the 
place of Islam within the continuity of Middle Eastern history. As he expressed it in his seminal 
article, ‘Der Islam als Problem’, Isl, 1 (1910), 1-21: ‘So bizarr es klingt: ohne Alexander den 
Grossen keine islamische ZivilisationP (15). 
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towns which originated as Arab garrisons, movements of cultivators into 
those towns and other districts to avoid taxation, the recruitment of prisoners 
of war as slaves and clients by the Arabs, the continuing domination of the 
bureaucracy by the non-Arabs, reports about and examples of interreligious 
polemic and debate, and a wide variety of messianic and other ideas, later 
often rejected as extremist, within movements of opposition to the Umayyad 
caliphs. In terms of time-span and of location, therefore, one might expect 
emergent Islam to reflect the setting of the Middle East outside Arabia follow- 
ing the Arab conquests more than of western Arabia in the first few decades 
of the seventh century. Outside Arabia intra-monotheist disputes would 
provide a convincing setting for the polemical exchange of charges of polythe- 
ism and idolatry. 

Alternatively, of course, it is possible, and has been argued, that monothe- 
ism of various sorts was significantly stronger in the Hijaz and even in Mecca 
than the tradition suggests, and that it is therefore wrong to envisage the 
Prophet’s milieu as on the edge of or outside the region dominated by 
monotheism. The traditional Muslim texts that describe or allude to condi- 
tions in the Hijaz at the time of the Prophet contain material, stories and 
details which have often been understood to indicate that monotheism of 
various sorts was present there. Apart from the already mentioned presence of 
Jews in Yathrib (Medina), for example, according to some accounts the pro- 
phethood of Muhammad was first confirmed, after the initial revelation to 
him, in Mecca by Waraqa b. Nawfal, an individual described as having had 
knowledge of the Jewish and Christian scriptures or even, sometimes, as 
having adopted Christianity. There are reports that Muhammad himself had 
heard the famous paragon of eloquence Quss b. Sa'ida, frequently cast as a 
Christian bishop of Najran in the Yemen, preaching at the market of TJkaz 
near Mecca. The Ka'ba in Mecca is reported to have contained a picture of 
Jesus and Mary, a picture which the Prophet commanded to be preserved 
when he ordered the obliteration of others. 27 

Some modern scholars have thought that such details are merely the tip of 
the iceberg.The details and inferences have been accepted as sources of real 
facts about the situation in Mecca and the Hijaz, and one of the most common 
ways in modern scholarship of accounting for the emergence of Islam in 
Mecca at the beginning of the seventh century AD has been by postulating 
contacts between Muhammad and monotheists, whether in the Hijaz or else- 
where. 28 Some scholarship has postulated the existence of a Christian or 

27 Waraqa b. Nawfal: Ibn Hisham, al-S7ra al-nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa al-Saqqa et at, 2 vols., 2nd 
printing, Cairo 1955. I, 238 (trans. A. Guillaume as The Life of Muhammad. A Translation of 
Ihn Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah, Oxford 1955, 107); Quss b. Sa'ida: Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahanl, 
Dald’il al-nubuwwa, Beirut 1988, 62; the picture in the Ka'ba: Abu ’1-Walfd Muhammad 
Al-AzraqI, Akhbar Makka , ed. Rushdl Malhas, 2 vols. Beirut 1969, 1, 165ff. 

28 The scholarly literature goes back at least as far as R. Dozy, Die Israeliten zu Mekka, Leiden 
1864, and includes such well-known and divergent contributions as H. Lammens, 'Les 
Chretiens a la Mecque a la Veille de l'hegire", BIFAO, 14 (1918), 191-230; T. Andrae, 'Der 
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Jewish sectarian group (e.g., the Samaritans or the Qumran sect) in the Hijaz 
and influencing the Prophet, and attention has focused too on reports which 
refer to the presence of Zindiqs (Manichaeans?, Mazdakites?) in pre-Islamic 
Mecca. 29 

Reports like these, and the way in which they have been used by modern 
scholars, will not be discussed in detail here. Many of those that have been 
taken as evidence of the presence of monotheists in the Hijaz at the beginning 
of the seventh century can be explained other than as reflections of the histor- 
ical situation they appear to be describing. They might reflect polemic between 
Muslims, Christians and Jews at the time when the traditional biography of 
the Prophet was coming to be formed following the Arab conquests; they pos- 
sibly issue from the idea that was developed in Muslim tradition that in the 
remote past Abraham had come to Mecca and established monotheism there, 
and that this monotheism had gradually been corrupted over the centuries but 
certain elements of it still survived at the time of Muhammad; or they could 
be exegetical, either in the narrow sense that they have arisen from a specific 
koranic passage or concept, or more broadly in that, since the tradition 
accepts that the Koran reflects conditions in Mecca and Medina in the time of 
the Prophet, and since the Koran alludes to and polemicises against Jews and 
Christians, it seems to follow that Jews and Christians must have been present 
in the environment. Some of these suggestions will be taken further in chapter 
1 . The arguments of those modern scholars who have accepted the historical 
reality of many of the traditionally reported facts, stories and framework gen- 
erally reflect a feeling that Muhammad must have obtained his ideas from 
somewhere in the vicinity of Mecca. Frequently, too, they stem from the 
scholar’s desire to assert the primacy of either Judaism or Christianity as the 
form of monotheism that influenced the emergence of Islam. 

That Judaism and Christianity were established in various parts of Arabia 
and in adjacent regions is not in doubt. Monotheism - Jewish, Christian, and 
possibly indeterminate - is attested for the Yemen, al-HIra on the borders 
between Arabia and Iraq, Abyssinia, and places in north-west Arabia, but the 
evidence for monotheism in Mecca is very difficult to pin down. For 
Christianity and Judaism, F. E. Peters concluded that ‘there were Christians 


Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum', Kyrkohistorisk Arsskrift, 1923-5 (French trans., 
Les Origines de l Islam et le Christianisme, Paris 1955); R. Bell, The Origin of Islam in its 
Christian Environment , Edinburgh 1926; and C. C. Torrey, The Jewish Foundations of Islam, 
New York 1933. 

29 The Samaritans: J. Finkel, ‘Jewish, Christian and Samaritan Influences on Arabia’, The 
Macdonald Presentation Volume, Princeton 1933, 145-66. A sect related to that of Qumran: C. 
Rabin, Qumran Studies, Oxford 1957. The Zindiqs in Mecca: C. Schefer, ‘Notice sur le Kitab 
Bei'an il Edian', in his Chrestomathie persane, Paris 1883, I, 146 (citing Ibn Qutayba via the 
Tabaqat al-umam of Ibn SaTd); J. Obermann, ‘Islamic Origins: a Study in Background and 
Foundation’, in N. A. Faris (ed.), The Arab Heritage, Princeton 1944, 60; Jawad ‘All, Tarikh 
al-‘arab qabla ’ l-Islam , 8 vols., Baghdad 1957, VI, 287-8; M. J. Kister, ‘Al-HIra. Some Notes on 
its Relations with Arabia’, Arabica, 15 (1968), 144-5; G. Monnot, ‘L’histoire des religions en 
Islam: Ibn al-Kalbl et RazI’, RHR, 188 (1975), 23-34. 
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at Gaza, and Christians and Jews in the Yemen, but none of either so far as 
we know at Mecca, where the Quran unfolds in what is unmistakably a pagan 
milieu’. To that it may be added that it is only Muslim tradition that informs 
us of a Jewish community in Yathrib. 30 

While it is possible that the early seventh-century Hijaz had been penetrated 
by monotheism much more than we know, 1 do not think that the traditional 
accounts offer indubitable support for that and, regarding Mecca where Islam 
is said to have developed and the Koran to have been revealed for about ten 
years before the Prophet’s hijra to Yathrib (Medina), convincing evidence of 
Christian, Jewish or other monotheist presence is especially elusive. The 
present work argues that the polemic of the Koran against the mushrikun 
reflects disputes among monotheists rather than pagans and that Muslim tra- 
dition does not display much substantial knowledge of Arab pagan religion. 
There is no compelling reason to situate either the polemic or the tradition 
within Arabia. 

It is not easy to be precise about the group or groups at which the koranic 
polemic was directed. Much of the koranic material points to a dispute about 
intermediate beings, angels and others, as sources of power and influence with 
God. But a developed angelology and exchanges of accusations of angel 
worship are characteristic of many monotheist groups in the early Christian 
period. The christology of the Koran has been recognised as similar to that of 
Judaeo-Christian groups such as the so-called Ebionites (groups that main- 
tained the validity of the Jewish law but accepted Jesus as a messenger of 
God), but there is material in the Koran and other sources which could point 
in other directions for identification of the relevant sectarian milieu. 31 

The following pages are not intended, therefore, to add to the already exten- 
sive literature that attempts to identify the particular monotheist group within 
which or in reaction to which what was to become Islam first began to develop, 
or which, as it is more usually expressed, influenced the ideas of the Prophet. 
I am more concerned with the view that Islam originated as an attack on Arab 
paganism and that the evidence allows us to reconstruct in some detail the 
paganism of the jahiliyya. 

Finally it is important to clarify a basic starting-point for the argument put 
forward here which may be unfamiliar to some readers. It concerns the histor- 
ical origins of the Koran. 

The traditional understanding, which has been accepted generally by most 


30 See F. E. Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of Islam, Albany 1994, 1. Obermann, 'Islamic 
Origins', 63 suggests that the ‘preponderance’ of the Jewish community in Medina must have 
been reflected in Mecca but admits that ‘direct historical information about Jews and 
Christians in Mecca is very meager indeed'. For a survey of the evidence regarding the Jews of 
Yathrib, see M. Gil, ‘The Origin of the Jews of Yathrib", JSAI, 4 (1984), 203-24. Although Gil, 
(203) tells us that Muslim and Jewish tradition are ‘quite unanimous' in describing a Jewish 
population extending from southern Palestine as far as Yathrib, neither he nor, so far as I can 
see, any of the literature he cites in n. 1 refers to a Jewish source that mentions Jews in Yathrib. 

31 Wansbrough, Sectarian Milieu, esp. 39^19, 51-5, 127. 
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modern scholars too, is that the Koran stems from Mecca and Medina in the 
time of the Prophet and was fixed in writing in the form in which we have it 
soon, perhaps twenty years or so, after his death. This understanding is 
embodied in the traditional practice of referring to instances in the life of the 
Prophet in order to interpret the Koran, and it has led some modern scholars 
to refer to the Koran as a source of evidence for religious and other conditions 
in Mecca and Medina in the early seventh century. While recognising the 
difficulty of using the allusive, grammatically and lexicographically difficult, 
and chronologically unorganised text as evidence, modern scholars have more 
than once referred to it as the primary source for the life of Muhammad. If 
that understanding is valid, our room for reconsideration of the origins of 
Islam is considerably restricted. 

Arguing from the literary form of the Koran and the development of 
different types of commentary, however, John Wansbrough has developed a 
theory which envisages it as a text formed from a variety of materials, stem- 
ming from various settings in life, and which established itself as the scripture 
of Islam at a relatively late date. Applying to the Koran ideas and methods 
that are common in modern biblical scholarship, Wansbrough has argued that 
we should regard the fixing of the text and its elevation to the status of scrip- 
ture as a part of the gradual emergence of Islam itself. Precision in fixing dates 
is impossible and a distinction has to be made between the existence of koranic 
material, the compilation of the material into a collection agreed to be fixed 
and unchangeable, and the elaboration of various doctrines defining and sup- 
porting the role and authority of the text in various areas of Muslim life. It is 
clear, however, that he envisages the process as broadly contemporary with the 
emergence of other types of Muslim literature. This contrasts with the tradi- 
tional view which compresses the appearance of the koranic materials into the 
life of the Prophet himself and accepts that there was a fixed and authorita- 
tive text almost from the very beginning of Islam in the Hijaz. 32 

It is Wansbrough’s general approach, and not necessarily his tentative sug- 
gestions about absolute or relative chronology, that is relevant here. In fact the 
argument put forward in the following pages could indicate a significant time- 
lag between the first appearance of many of the koranic passages and our ear- 
liest Islamic literature, and therefore that those koranic passages are relatively 

32 J. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, London 1977. The more typical approaches to the Koran 
among modern non-Muslim scholars are accessible in the article ‘Kur’an’ by Alford Welch in 
EI2. For an introduction to Wansbrough's ideas and methods, see A. Rippin, ‘The 
Methodologies of John Wansbrough', in Richard C. Martin (ed.), Approaches to Islam in 
Religious Studies, Tucson 1985, 151-63, and for a more detailed consideration, H. Berg (ed.), 
special issue of MTSR, 9/1 (1997), Islamic Origins Reconsidered: John Wansbrough and the 
Study of Early Islam. D. A. Madigan, ‘Reflections on Some Current Directions in Qur’anic 
Studies’, MW, 85 (1995), 345-62, while impatient with what he sees as Rippin’s 'postmodern' 
development of Wansbrough, and ultimately rejecting many of Wansbrough's arguments, is 
nevertheless generally appreciative of his work. (Thanks to Salim Yafai for drawing attention 
to this article.) On the dating of the Koran, see also Patricia Crone, ‘Two Legal Problems 
Bearing on the Early History of the Qur’an’, JSAI, 18 (1994), 1-37. 
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early in the development of Islam. One possible explanation for the traditional 
understanding that many passages of the Koran were directed against Arabs 
who were idolaters and polytheists of the crudest sort, and for the creation in 
the Muslim literary tradition of the image of the idolatrous and polytheistic 
Arab society, is that the koranic polemic against shirk was no longer properly 
understood. Once the historical situation that had engendered it was left 
behind, the polemic of the Koran could have been misunderstood and read lit- 
erally. If that is the case, it may imply that the material intended to document 
the idolatry of the pre-Islamic Arabs, material we find already in texts such as 
the Sira of Ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768) and the Kitab al-Asnam of Ibn al-Kalbi (d. 
206/821), dates from significantly later than the (koranic) texts it purports to 
explain. 

That is not the only way of envisaging the process - it is possible that it was 
a much more conscious and constructive creation of tradition - but the essen- 
tial point here is that Wansbrough’s approach to the Koran allows room for 
rethinking the problem of the emergence of Islam in ways that are precluded 
by the traditional understanding of it. That traditional understanding does 
not ultimately derive from the text of the Koran itself but from the extra- 
koranic tradition. The Koran has been seen to contain attacks on pre-Islamic 
Arab idolatry and polytheism because the tradition tells us that it does. Once 
we can recognise and question that, and view the Koran in a different perspec- 
tive, a new understanding of both it and the tradition becomes possible. 33 

One consequence of this new approach to the Koran, furthermore, is a 
rejection of the view that it is possible to identify a relationship between 
various parts of the text and stages in the career of the Prophet. The view that 
it is possible to identify a particular koranic passages as say ‘early Meccan’ or 
‘middle Medinan’ has been shared by traditional and much modern non- 
Muslim scholarship on the Koran and the life of the Prophet. Individual 
scholars have certainly disagreed about whether a particular passage is to be 
ascribed to one part of the Prophet’s career or to another, and about whether 
particular verses relate to one incident in the life of the Prophet or to another. 
That it is possible to make such connexions, however, has been generally 
accepted and continues to inform some contemporary scholarship. 
Wansbrough’s model is incompatible with such an approach. 

The theoretical and methodological presuppositions indicated here are to 
some extent debatable and controversial. There are several contemporary 
scholars who have produced evidence and arguments which they feel ought to 
lead to the modification or rejection of some of them, and many modern 
scholars have felt that it is possible to work with the traditional Muslim 
sources without raising major questions about their quality as evidence for 
historical reconstruction. It is probably the position adopted regarding the 


33 For identification of idolatry as a traditional monotheist topos see Wansbrough, Sectarian 
Milieu , 44. 
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Koran that many readers will find most questionable and in need of 
justification. To discuss the possible counter-arguments and opposing views in 
a theoretical way at this point, however, would probably still leave most 
readers feeling unqualified to decide between the various positions advocated 
by modern scholars of early Islam. 34 

Some of the relevant evidence, arguments and theories will be discussed in 
the following pages. Other things being equal, the validity of an idea depends 
upon its explanatory potential as much as upon the theoretical arguments that 
have led to its formulation. Ultimately, the various and competing approaches 
currently used among scholars of early Islam will be judged by how far and 
how persuasively they can be used to make sense of the available evidence. The 
present work has been written in that spirit: it attempts to use and build upon 
the work of others whose own presuppositions, methods and conclusions 
seem congenial and persuasive, and it is hoped that it shows how they can 
further our understanding of the origins of Islam. 

Although to some it may seem that the following pages are mainly critical 
and deconstructive, questioning what many scholars are prepared to accept as 
certainties and replacing ‘facts’ with questions and ambiguities, the message is 
not intended to be negative. On the contrary, it is hoped that it furthers what 
have been presented above as more historically persuasive approaches to the 
emergence of Islam as a religion. If, in the course of that, we find that we have 
to question some of what has hitherto been widely accepted as historical fact, 
and to allow room for more uncertainties and obscurities, then that is a nec- 
essary price to pay. 


34 For an attempt to analyse and classify recent methods and approaches in the study of early 
Islam as ‘traditional' or ‘revisionist’ (from a committed 'revisionist' perspective), see Judith 
Koren and Yehuda Nevo, ‘Methodological Approaches to Islamic Studies’, Isl . , 68 (1991), 
87-107. 
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Religion in the jahiliyya : theories and evidence 


Along with the idea that Mecca was at the centre of a major international 
trade route, the religious situation of the HijazI Arabs around the beginning 
of the seventh century AD has frequently been used to help account for the 
emergence of Islam (identified with the activity of Muhammad). Attention 
has focused on what might be called a strong element of monotheism in the 
predominantly pagan religion of the Arabs of central and western Arabia. 
However it has been accounted for, this has often been used in explanations of 
the appearance of Islam and of its success. The image has frequently been pre- 
sented of a society in which monotheism was ‘in the air’ and of the Prophet 
as in some way building upon and directing the monotheistic ingredients 
already existing in his environment. 

A discussion of some versions of this theory will allow us to examine their 
theoretical bases and the way in which they use the material available in 
Muslim tradition. In general it will be argued that questionable theoretical 
presuppositions have been combined with a less than critical approach to the 
information provided by Muslim tradition to produce explanations of the 
origins of Islam in Arabia which have been remarkably tenacious, repeated in 
general works and textbooks as if established facts. 

It should be stressed that there is no intention here to judge the real strength 
of monotheism among the inhabitants of early seventh-century Arabia, or to 
say anything about the actual religious situation there. The argument is simply 
that the material in Muslim tradition that has been understood as informing 
us about religious conditions in and around Mecca in the time of the Prophet 
should not be understood primarily as a reflexion of real historical conditions. 
Rather it reflects two fundamental Muslim beliefs: that Islam is identical with 
the religion of Abraham (din Ibrahim), and that the Koran is a revelation made 
in Mecca and Medina. The former belief is mirrored in reports documenting 
the persistence of elements of Abrahamic religion in inner Arabia in spite of 
its degradation by the idolatrous Arabs; the latter leads to the view that the 
opponents called mushrikun in the Koran must be the Arab contempories and 
neighbours of Muhammad. 
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Muslim tradition tells us that Muhammad lived in a society dominated by 
polytheism and idolatry, but it also tells us that monotheists and elements of 
monotheism leavened the lump of the prevalent paganism. There were indi- 
viduals who had rejected the dominant heathenism and worshipped the one, 
true God; there were rituals that although they had been overlaid with 
polytheistic accretions, had originated as monotheist forms of worship; there 
was a sanctuary (the Ka c ba at Mecca) that, although it was now the home of 
idols, had been built by Abraham at God’s command; and, although the vast 
majority of the Arabs worshipped a variety of local and tribal gods and idols, 
there was a general conception of a supreme god standing over and above 
them, called Allah. This Allah was associated especially with the Ka'ba, which 
was a sanctuary venerated by almost all the tribes and the locus of an annual 
pilgrimage (hajj) participated in by worshippers coming from all over Arabia. 

It is against this background that the traditional charge of shirk is usually 
understood. That Arabic noun (to which are related the verbal form ashraka 
and the active participle mushrik), is, as already indicated, frequently under- 
stood as ‘idolatry’ or ‘polytheism’ but in a basic, non-religious sense it refers 
to the idea of ‘making someone or something a partner, or associate, of 
someone or something else’. 1 Understood in the light of the traditional image 
of the religious situation among the Arab contemporaries of Muhammad, the 
word relates to their practice of associating other beings or entities as objects 
of worship with God (Allah). Although the common translations of it as 
‘polytheism’ or ‘idolatry’ often reflect the way that shirk is used in Arabic, they 
risk obscuring its basic meaning. According to the traditional material, the 
mushrikun were not simple polytheists who were ignorant of the existence of 
God: they knew of Allah and on occasion prayed to and worshipped Him, but 
generally they associated other beings with Him and thus dishonoured Him. 2 

The tradition is full of stories and details that convey this image of the relig- 
ious situation in the society to which the Prophet was sent. Numerous individ- 
uals are named (not always consistently) as hariifs, men who had rejected the 
paganism of their contemporaries and adhered to a pure, non-denominational 
form of monotheism which is sometimes called ‘the religion of Abraham 5 . 
Information is given about their spiritual development, and verses of poetry 
said to have been composed by them are quoted. 3 * Another element is the 

1 For discussion of the possible occurrences of the root sh-r-k in its religious sense in Arabia 
before Islam and of possible precursors of the concept, see pp. 69-70, 72^t below. 

2 See U. Rubin, Al-Samad', Isl, 61 (1984), 199: 

Allah was well known among the pre-Islamic Arabs as the name of a divine deity [Rubin 
refers to Wellhausen, Reste, 217 ff.], which means that Muhammad shared with the pre- 
Islamic Arabs the same deity. The difference of opinion between Muhammad and his Arab 
contemporaries did not relate to the identity of the god who had to be worshipped, but 
rather to the position of this god among other objects of veneration. 

3 Ibn Hisham, Sira , I, 222 ff. (trans. in Guillaume, Life of Muhammad , 98 ff.) is perhaps the locus 

classicus, discussed by A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, 3 vols., Berlin 
1861-5, 1, 80 ff. See Uri Rubin, ‘Hanlfiyya and Ka‘ba’, JSAI, 13 ( 1990), for copious references 

to other traditional material and modern discussions. 
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talbiya, a verbal formula frequently repeated during the rituals connected with 
the hajj. It is called talbiya because it begins with the words labbayka 
Allahumma labbayka (‘at your service, O God, at your service’). In a com- 
pletely monotheist version it is an important part of the Muslim hajj rituals, 
but tradition tells us that before Islam many tribes had their own versions 
which exhibited the distinctive mixture of polytheism and monotheism that 
characterised shirk. The words of many of these versions are transmitted in 
the tradition - best known and typical is that attributed to the Prophet’s own 
tribe of Quraysh: labbayka Allahumma labbayka la sharika laka ilia sharikun 
huwa laka tamlikuhu wa-ma malaka (‘at your service, O God, at your service; 
you who have no associate apart from an associate which you have; you who 
have power over him and that over which he has power’). 4 Again, 
Muhammad’s pagan grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, is described praying to 
Allah inside the Ka'ba, the site of an idol called Hubal, and when he discov- 
ered the well of Zamzam close by he knew that it was the well of Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham. 5 

The way in which the shirk of the pagan Arabs is construed as combining a 
recognition of the one God Allah with that of other gods or idols is illustrated 
in the following story, which was used to explain the meaning and cause of the 
revelation of a verse of the Koran. It concerns an idol whose name appears 
with slight variants in different accounts but who, for the sake of simplicity, 
can be called ‘Umyanis. ‘Umyanis belonged to the tribe of Khawlan. His dev- 
otees, ‘so they claimed (bi-za mihim)', used to apportion a share of their crops 
and cattle between ‘Umyanis and God (Allah). If any of what they had allot- 
ted to God became mixed in with the portion of ‘Umyanis, they would let it 
lie; but if any of the share of ‘Umyanis fell into the allotment of God, they 
would retrieve it and give it back to the idol. In other words, they gave prefer- 
ence to their idol over God when allocating the shares. That story is told in 
connexion with the revelation of Koran 6:136: 

‘They assign to God from what He has created of crops and cattle a portion saying, 
‘This is for God’ - as they claim (bi-za mihim) - ‘and this is for our associates 
(shurakaj’. What is for their associates does not reach God, but what is for God does 
reach their associates. How evilly they decide (the portions)!’ 6 

The story, therefore, identifies the ‘associate’ - who is given a share in what 
rightly belongs to God alone (the sin of shirk) - in this case as an idol. The 
example (as well as showing how shirk becomes assimilated to ‘idolatry’) illus- 


4 See Ell s.v. ‘Talbiya’ (by G. Levi della Vida), and M. J. Kister, ‘Labbayka, Allahumma, 
Labbayka. . JSAI. 2 ( 1980), 33-57. 

5 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 144 (=AzraqI, Aklibdr Makka, II. 44), 154-5. 

6 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 80-1 (trans. in Guillame, Life of Muhammad, 36-7); Ibn al-Kalbl, Asnam, 
text and German trans. in Asnam K-R, 27 (text) = 53 (trans.). This particular story does not 
occur in the commentary upon this verse in Tabari’s Tafslr, but there are several reports there 
to the same effect even though naming no particular tribe or idol. Cf. Koran 16:56: ‘They give 
a portion ( naslb ) of what We have given them as sustenance to what they do not know.’ 
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trates the way in which the elusive and rather obscure koranic verse is given 
substance and meaning by interpreting it as referring to a practice of the 
jahiliyya. It is conceivable, at least, that the story has been generated precisely 
to do that: that the verse inspired the story which is not a report of a real prac- 
tice but an attempt to give flesh to the verse by relating it to an alleged prac- 
tice in tribal Arabia. 7 

The Koran has many passages in which it attacks the mushrikun for asso- 
ciating other beings with Allah even though they know that He is the only true 
God, and these passages are consistently interpreted as referring to the shirk 
of the idolatrous Arab ancestors and contemporaries of Muhammad. One 
that has often been referred to by modern scholars 8 is 29:61-5: 

‘If you ask them who created the heavens and the earth, they will say, ‘God’ (Allah); 
how, then, can they devise lies? ... If you ask them who sends down rain from the 
heavens and thus gives life to the dead earth, they will say, ‘God’. Say, ‘Praise be to 
God’, but most of them have no understanding. . . . When they embark on a ship they 
call upon God, offering Him alone worship ( mukhlisma lahu), but when He delivers 
them safely to land, they associate others with Him ( yushrikuna ).’ 

By understanding this as a criticism of the idolatrous and polytheistic fellow 
townsmen of the Prophet, the tradition gives a specific historical referent to 
what might seem a stereotypical monotheist theme and confirms that the 
Koran reflects the condition of the Hijaz at the time of the Prophet. 9 The tra- 
dition interprets the Koran, the Koran documents the tradition. We are fre- 
quently oblivious of the way we are predisposed to interpret the Koran in a 
particular way, so used are we to understanding it in the light of the tradition. 
If we only had the Koran, would we deduce that the polemic against the mush- 
rikun must be directed at Arab polytheists and idolaters? I think not, but dis- 
cussion of that will be postponed to the next chapter. 

In its fleshing out of the largely anonymous and often obscure koranic 
material, however, the tradition often goes beyond the text and elaborates it in 
ways that would not be obvious if they were merely derived from the Koran 
itself. One topic that receives considerably more precise and detailed elabora- 
tion in the tradition compared to its treatment in the Koran needs to be 
emphasised here since it is important for the remainder of this chapter and for 
much of what follows. It concerns the way in which the tradition answers the 


7 For discussion of Isaiah Goldfeld's arguments to the contrary, see below, p. 41 . 

8 E.g.. Wellhausen, Reste, 217; D. B. Macdonald, s.v. ‘Allah’ in Ell; W. M. Watt, ‘Belief in a ‘High 
God' in Pre-Islamic Mecca’, JSS , 16 (1971), 35; W. M. Watt, ‘The Qur’an and Belief in a ‘High 
God", Isl., 56 (1979), 205. The same passage is referred to by traditional Muslim heresiogra- 
phers as evidence that belief in a Creator was common even among people who were not 
monotheists: Abu ’1-Ma‘alI, Kitdb bavan al-advan (text in C. Schefer, Chrestomathie Persane, 
Paris 1883, I, 131-203; French trans. by H. Masse in RHR. 94 (1926), 17-75.), 135 (text) = 21 
(trans.). 

9 See the gloss in Tab., Tafsir (Bulaq), XXI. 9: God is saying to His Prophet Muhammad, ‘If, O 
Muhammad, you ask these of your people who ascribe associates to God (ha’ula’i 7- 
mushrikma bi’llab min qawmika). . .’. 
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question: how did the polytheism and idolatry of the jahiliyya come about? It 
is in answering that question that the tradition explains how and why there 
were elements of monotheism among the pagan corruption of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs. 

According to the tradition, monotheism had been brought to Arabia and 
established there by the prophet Abraham (Ibrahim) in the remote past. He 
had visited Mecca at least twice: once when he had left there his concubine 
Hagar and his son by her, Ishmael (Isma'fl), after trouble between them and 
his wife, Sarah, and his other son, Isaac (Ishaq); and subsequently when he 
was commanded by God to go there to restore and build the Ka'ba, the 
‘house’ (Jbayt) of God. The Ka'ba had been established there for Adam but 
had been damaged in the course of time, especially by the Great Flood sent to 
punish the people of the generation of Noah. Ishmael helped his father in 
building up the Ka'ba again, and at that time the rituals that take place there 
as a part of the Muslim pilgrimage festival (the hajj ) were instituted. In effect 
Abraham introduced monotheism into Arabia at this time. 

The tradition tells us that Ishmael remained in Mecca where he married 
local women and became the ancestor of one of the two great branches of the 
Arab people recognised by the early Muslim genealogists, the branch to which 
the future prophet Muhammad was to belong. Ishmael’s descendants contin- 
ued to be faithful to Abrahamic monotheism as manifested chiefly in the 
Ka'ba and its rites until eventually they became so numerous that they had to 
spread out into other parts of Arabia. As they did so they took stones from 
Mecca to remind them of the Ka'ba and they performed rituals imitating 
those at the Ka'ba in the localities where they had settled. In addition they 
continued to make pilgrimage to the Ka'ba and participate in the ceremonies 
held there. 

But in the course of time their monotheism began to degenerate. They 
forgot that their local stones and rituals were merely commemorative and sym- 
bolic, and they began to give them a worship independent of the Meccan sanc- 
tuary. Furthermore, idols were brought in to Arabia from outside, and some 
of them were set up at the Ka'ba itself. Gradually, therefore, the Abrahamic 
monotheism began to be corrupted, the Ka'ba became a centre of idolatry, its 
rituals given idolatrous twists, and all over Arabia the various tribes had their 
own sanctuaries, idols and sacred stones. But the Abrahamic monotheism was 
never completely obscured - vestiges of it still remained in the time of the 
Prophet as has been indicated above. That is why the sin of the Arabs was shirk 
rather than out-and-out idolatry and polytheism. 10 

That account is at the centre of the traditional understanding of the relig- 
ious situation of the Arabs at the time the Prophet was sent to them, but 
because most modern non-Muslim scholars are unable to accept it its 
significance may not be recognised. Only some of its elements are visible in the 


10 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 76 ff.; Asnam K-R, 3 ff. = 32 ff.( trans.); AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 80 ff. 
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Koran. In 22:26, in the context of references to a pilgrimage festival (hajj) 
involving circumambulation and animal sacrifice, God refers to His ‘assign- 
ing’ (bawwa’na) the place of the ‘house’ ( bayt , here in the sense of ‘sanctuary’) 
to Abraham; 3:96, again in connexion with hajj, refers to the first ‘house’ 
which was established for mankind at Bakka and in which was the standing 
place ( maqdm , i.e., place of prayer) of Abraham; 2:125 again refers to the 
standing place of Abraham and to the ‘house’ which Abraham and Ishmael 
were commanded to purify; and 2: 127 mentions Abraham raising the founda- 
tions of the ‘house’ with Ishmael. 

Reading these passages as allusions to the Muslim tradition about the build- 
ing of the Ka c ba at Mecca by Abraham and Ishmael involves assenting to 
identifications (e.g., Bakka = Makka, the ‘house’ = the Ka'ba, the standing 
place of Abraham = the stone that now bears that name at Mecca) which are 
problematic and not self-evident. Without discussing all of this in detail, the 
general point to be made is simply that the tradition goes considerably beyond 
what is evident from the Koran itself, even though there is no obvious contra- 
diction between the scripture and the tradition. In particular, the Koran does 
not clearly refer to the concept of Abraham introducing monotheism in 
Arabia and its subsequent degeneration into idolatry and polytheism among 
the descendants of his son Ishmael. That account is probably not generated by 
the Koran but may be recognised as a variant, applied to an Arabian setting, 
of a traditional monotheist topos accounting for the origins of idolatry. 11 

The relationship between the Koran and the tradition can be seen, therefore, 
to be complex. Some of the stories and details in the traditional texts can be 
understood as developments and elaborations of koranic verses, while others 
seem to reflect ideas that are not clearly documented in the Koran. Many 
modern scholars have nevertheless simply approached both the Koran and the 
tradition as sources of information about conditions in Arabia, especially 
Mecca and Medina, at the beginning of the seventh century AD. They have 
accepted the traditional image of a society in which elements of monotheism 
existed in a predominantly pagan religion, and they have read the Koran 
against the background of that image. In particular it has come to be widely 
accepted in the scholarly literature that Allah was held by most of the Arabs 
to be a deity standing over and above the other gods, just as the Ka'ba at 
Mecca (seen as the sanctuary of Allah) was pre-eminent among the other 
sanctuaries of Arabia. What most of the non-Muslim scholars did not accept, 
naturally, was the tradition that Abraham built the Ka'ba at Mecca and intro- 
duced monotheism into Arabia. From this common starting-point, two main 
theoretical approaches to explaining the evidence provided by the Koran and 
the tradition developed: a straightforward evolutionary approach and one 
associated with the notion of primaeval monotheism ( Urmonotheismus ). 


11 See below, pp. 101-2. 
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For the evolutionists the monotheistic ingredients were interpreted as evi- 
dence of a development from a lower to a higher stage of religion in Arabia, 
and Islam was seen as the eventual outcome of that development. Assuming, 
as so many have done, that monotheism is a type of religion more advanced 
than polytheism, and that all societies will eventually evolve from a polytheis- 
tic to a monotheistic form of religion, it was argued that such an evolution was 
taking place in Arabia around the time of Muhammad. Although some envis- 
aged foreign influences at work, others seemed to regard it as an inevitable 
process which would have happened without external stimuli. Consequently 
the idea was suggested that Arab religion was undergoing a fundamental evo- 
lution which might have been completed even without Muhammad’s interven- 
tion. At any rate, it often seems, all he had to do was give a final push to overturn 
the decrepit edifice of Arab paganism, an idea perhaps paralleled in Muslim 
tradition by the image of the Prophet’s toppling of the numerous idols assem- 
bled around the Ka'ba in Mecca following his conquest of his native town. 12 
Thus Muhammad was portrayed as part of an evolutionary process, the 
sources of his own monotheism clarified, and reasons provided for his success. 

The version of this theory set out by Julius Wellhausen in his Reste arabis- 
chen Heidentums (first edition 1887) has been particularly influential and long 
lived. 13 

Wellhausen considered that the evolution from polytheism to monotheism 
was linked with the development of a common Arab culture transcending 
tribal, social and political groupings. In the chapter entitled ‘Der Polytheismus 
und seine Auflosung’ he argued that polytheism was the natural condition of 
a fragmented society - ‘quot gentes tot dii’, as he put it. By the time of 
Muhammad, however, religion in Arabia was losing its ethnic and tribal basis, 
and certain deities and sanctuaries were taking on a pan-tribal significance. 
Allah had come to dominate the other gods, and the Ka'ba, the sanctuary 
associated especially with Allah, was revered by most of the Arab tribes even 
above their own sacred places. 

The predominance of the Ka'ba, according to Wellhausen, depended on the 
sacred months during which fighting was prohibited and on the associated 
fairs held around Mecca. These provided the opportunity for peaceful inter- 
mingling and engagement in commerce and poetic competitions. 

Implicit in his approach is a distinction between what he regarded as proper 
religion and something less than that, a distinction that is explicit in his con- 
trast (p. 221) between the pagan ‘cult’ and the ‘religion’ of Islam. Paganism, 
he says, was ‘superstition in the proper Latin sense of the word’. We are told 
(p. 220) that the main reason why the Meccans were unwilling to abandon the 
worship of their gods was their fear of losing trade. Furthermore, it was 
women and children who were attached to the pagan worship much more than 

12 AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 120-1: note, again, the equivalence of shirk and ‘idolatry" in this 

passage - see below, pp. 68-9. 

13 Second edn, 1897 (repr. with a new introduction as the 3rd edn, 1961), esp. 215-24. 
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the men since ‘they are certainly more superstitious and set more store by 
magic and soothsaying’. 

In accounting for the application of the name Allah to the god who was 
regarded as superior to all the others, Wellhausen developed a linguistic theory 
reminiscent of Muller’s famous ‘disease of language’. Wellhausen built upon 
one of the etymologies of the name Allah which is provided by Muslim tradi- 
tion. According to this the name is simply a contraction of al-ilah, ‘the god’. 
Wellhausen argued that each tribe had come to refer to its own deity simply as 
‘the god’ and this paved the way for the emergence of the idea that the tribes 
in fact worshipped the same god. ‘Just as a king in his own lands is called ‘the 
king’ and not William [Wellhausen was a Prussian] ... so the adherents of an 
Arab tribal god did not refer to him by his name but by his title. ... As so 
often, language prepared the way for thought by putting forward a general 
concept which was then personified.’ 

Among the texts cited by Wellhausen as evidence for the decline of polythe- 
ism and the emergence of monotheistic tendencies were koranic passages such 
as the above-mentioned 29:61-5, which attack the opponents for refusing to 
give Allah the recognition He alone deserves even though they really know 
that He is the source and controller of creation. 

From Muslim tradition other than the Koran he referred to a story concern- 
ing the Meccan Abu Uhayha (the Umayyad Sa'Td b. al-‘As) who was found 
weeping on his deathbed, not at the prospect of his imminent death but 
because he was afraid that the idol al-‘Uzza would not be worshipped after 
him ( akhafu an la tu‘bada al-‘Uzzd ba c dT). Only after he had been reassured 
that the cult would continue (sc.: that someone would take his place as al- 
‘Uzza’s guardian?) could he die in peace. 14 

Wellhausen’s analysis of the situation is clear from his comparison (p. 234) 
with the Scandinavian Gotterdammerung - ‘the old in the process of dissolu- 
tion, the new not yet showing forth’. It is in this context that he refers to the 
hanlfs, whom he portrays as a group of religious ‘seekers’, discontented with 
the old polytheism, conversant with the Torah and Gospel, but not satisfied 
with either Judaism or Christianity. ‘These seekers are . . . the symptom of a 
mood which was widespread throughout Arabia in the period before 
Muhammad and dominated many of the most elevated spirits. The ground 
was prepared for Islam.’ 

14 Presumably Wellhausen cited the story from the version given in Asnam K-R, 14-15 (= trans. 
41), which he would have had from Yaqtit’s citations from the Asnam. Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
al-Waqidl, Kitdb al-Maghdzi , ed. Marsden Jones, 3 vols., London 1966, 874, has a version in 
which the dying man is named as Aflah b. Nadr al-Shaybanl, specified as the guardian ( sadin ) 
of al-'Uzza. It may be that Ibn Kalbl’s version also envisages Abu Uhayha as the guardian of 
the idol, since the one who reassures him of the continuation of the cult is Abu Lahab, also 
known by the name 'Abd al-'Uzza. Wellhausen's ‘evolutionary’ reading of the story seems 
forced: the story seems to be a form of exegesis on Koran 111:1, where Abu Lahab is mentioned 
by name. In the story the dying sadin ’ s fear is occasioned not by his awareness of a long-term 
diminution of enthusiasm for the idol but by his (in Ibn Kalbi's version Quraysh’s) knowledge 
that the Prophet was attacking polytheism. 
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Wellhausen’s analysis has been adopted, consciously or unconsciously, by 
many other scholars. Theodore Noldeke, whose article ‘Arabs (Ancient)’ in 
volume I of Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics is a useful partial 
substitute for Wellhausen’s work for those who cannot read German, and 
whose extensive review of the first edition of Reste resulted in significant addi- 
tions and alterations to the second edition ( 1 897), talks of the ‘leading spirits’ 
of the jdhiliyya having ‘to some extent outgrown the old religion which, taken 
as a whole, was of a very low type’. 15 

Many have felt uneasy about the details of the linguistic theory behind 
Wellhausen’s interpretation of the use of Allah as the name of God, but there 
has, nevertheless, been a willingness to use (possible) linguistic fact as the basis 
for a reconstruction of social and religious development. The derivation of 
Allah from al-ilah (‘the god’) is the most widely accepted etymology of the 
name of God in Arabic, Allah being understood as a contraction of al-ilah. 
Modern scholars have often argued that this contraction arose because of the 
frequency of use of the name al-ildh and that has been seen as evidence that 
the concept of one supreme god, more powerful than the others, had wide cur- 
rency. In the words of H. A. R. Gibb, ‘whether owing to the influence of 
Jewish and Christian infiltrations or to other causes - there was already in 
Arabia a general recognition of a supreme God, called vaguely Al-Ilah (or in 
a shortened form, Allah), “The God’”. Gibb was rather more willing than 
older scholars such as Wellhausen and Noldeke to grant some positive value 
to pre-Islamic Arab paganism but, nevertheless, explained Muhammad’s 
success by reference to the inability of the old religion to satisfy an evolving 
religious sensibility. He talked of Muhammad as being preceded by ‘an evo- 
lution of ideas, a kind of praeparatio evangelica’. 16 

One body of evidence which was relatively neglected by Wellhausen was the 
so called jahili poetry, the many poems and fragments of poems cited in the 
Muslim literature but said to have been composed by the Arabs of pre-Islamic 
times and transmitted orally for several generations before being collected by 
the scholars of the early Islamic period. The problem of the authenticity of 
this material has been a running topic of debate in modern scholarship, 17 but 
the significance of these poems for those concerned to recreate the religious 
thought of the pre-Islamic Arabs is that references to the gods or other fea- 
tures of the pagan religion of the Arabs are notable by their scarcity. That 
could be interpreted merely as evidence that the Arab poets were too busy 
fighting, drinking and pining for beautiful women to give much thought to 

15 ERE, I, 659b. Noldeke "s review of Wellhausen’s Reste was in ZDMG, 41 (1887), 707-26. 

16 H. A. R. Gibb, ‘The Structure of Religious Thought in Islam', in Stanford J. Shaw and William 
R. Polk (eds. ), Studies on the Civilization of Islam, London 1962, 187. There have been sugges- 
tions that the name Allah for God is the result of a borrowing from Aramaic - and therefore 
shows the influence of Judaism or Christianity (see A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the 
Qur’an, Baroda 1938, s.v. Allah for literature), but J. Blau, Arabic Lexicographical 
Miscellanies’, JSS, 17 (1972), 175-7, insists that it is impossible linguistically. 

17 See the discussion in Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 95-6. 
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matters of religion - at least in their poetry. Goldziher ( 1 889) followed Dozy 
in opting for this conclusion, while Noldeke talked of the hardship of bedouin 
life as unfavourable to the development of religious feeling. 18 Others have 
linked the virtual silence of the poetry on matters of religion to the sort of evo- 
lution proposed by Wellhausen. J. W. Hirschberg (1939), for example, wrote, 
‘We must . . . draw the conclusion that . . . the period from which we possess 
the earliest poems . . . represents the decay ( Verfall ) of the old pagan religion. 

. . . This [poetry] was associated mainly with a ‘debased paganism’ consisting 
of belief in spirits and fetishes, sorcery and omens’. 19 

An attempt to marry the evolutionary approach of Wellhausen with the 
more recently prominent trade route theory as an explanation of why pre- 
Islamic polytheism was in decline is visible in the well-known article of the 
anthropologist Eric R. Wolf (1951). 20 Wolf himself referred to his approach 
as ‘functional and historical’ as well as ‘evolutionary’. Like Wellhausen, he 
associated an evolution from polytheism to monotheism with a development 
from a fragmentary to a more centralized society, more specifically from one 
based on kinship relations to one with an ‘incipient state structure’ (p. 352). 
But whereas Wellhausen was content to see the evolutionary process as 
moving in an inevitable, almost Elegelian, way, Wolf stressed the importance 
of trade in opening up the Hijaz to external influences and ideas. In Wolf’s 
analysis the Meccan leaders consciously made use of the Meccan sanctuary 
to build up their own authority, and they were able to do so because of their 
wealth derived from control of the trade route passing through their territory. 
‘Centralization of worship and the emergence of a deity specifically linked 
with the regulation of non-kin relations as the chief deity went hand in hand 
with the centralization of trade and the disintegration of the kinship struc- 
ture.’ 

More recently the continuing influence of the evolutionary theory and 
attempts to link it with the trade route theory can be seen in the article of 
Walter Dostal ( 199 1 ) in which the wish to build on the work of Wolf and that 
of Fabietti ( 1988), itself owing much to that of Wolf, is explicitly espoused. 21 

The second chief way of accounting for the traditionally reported monothe- 
istic elements in the religion of the jdhiliyya envisages, not a gradual evolution 
from polytheism to monotheism, but the persistence of a primitive and origi- 
nal Arabian monotheism into the time of Muhammad. This approach 

18 Goldziher, Muhammedcmische Studien, I, 2 (Eng. trans. in Muslim Studies, I, 12); T. Noldeke, 
‘Arabs (Ancient)’, in ERE , I, 659b. 

19 J. W. Hirschberg, Jiidische und christliche Lehren im vor- und fruhislamischen Arabien, Cracow 
1939, 12 ft. The concept of ‘debased paganism’ (‘das niedere Heidentum') was probably bor- 
rowed from Wellhausen, who used the same expression. 

20 Eric R. Wolf, ‘The Social Organization of Mecca and the Origins of Islam’, SWJA, 7 (1951), 
329-56. 

21 Walter Dostal, ‘Mecca before the Time of the Prophet - Attempt of an Anthropological 
Interpretation’, Isl., 68 (1991), 193-231; Ugo Fabietti, ‘The Role Played by the Organization of 
the “Hums” in the Evolution of Political Ideas in pre-Islamic Mecca’, PSAS, 18 (1988), 25-33 
(thanks to Michael Lecker for reference to this latter article). 
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depended on more or less the same sort of evidence as the evolutionary 
approach of Wellhausen and his followers and drew virtually the same con- 
clusions with regard to the appearance of Islam. It merely used a different 
scheme of religious development. 

The predominant influences on this theory were those scholars of compar- 
ative religion such as Nathan Soderblom and Wilhelm Schmidt who argued 
that monotheism (or something like it) was the natural and original religious 
condition of mankind. The evidence for that argument was derived from eth- 
nographic materials that seemed to show that various ‘primitive’ peoples 
whose religious systems had been categorised by the use of terms such as 
totemism and animism had, in fact, some conception of a power or god which 
was the source of all creation. This power or god was not usually the object of 
worship, unlike the lesser powers or gods over which it stood remote and aloof. 
Among the names given to it in scholarship were Urheber, deus otiosus and 
high god. In discussing the idea the modern Arab scholar Jawad ‘All used the 
expression al-qcidim al-kull aw al-ab al-akbar. 22 

It was Carl Brockelmann in 1922 who seems to have been the first to apply 
this theory to the evidence regarding the religion of the jdhiliyya. In the so- 
called j ah ill poetry references to Allah are considerably more frequent than to 
the deities and other features of paganism and, discounting what is considered 
to be the work of Jewish or Christian poets, Brockelmann argued that the 
concept of Allah that one finds in the poetry conforms to the type of high god 
identified by the scholars of comparative religion. Accordingly, we should see 
the all-powerful creative Allah, not as the result of foreign monotheistic 
influences working to erode Arab paganism, not as the development of one 
particular deity into a high god, and not, as Wellhausen had suggested, as the 
result of an abstraction from all the local and tribal deities of pre-Islamic 
Arabia. Rather he is the survival of the Urheber figure of the ancient Arabs, 
probably to be explained as the consequence of a primitive attempt to under- 
stand the world. 23 

A possible consequence of such a view was that in Arabia just before 
Muhammad polytheism was still struggling to emerge from the mire of what- 
ever stage of religion is regarded as preceding it on the evolutionary ladder. 
For Tor Andrae (1932) on the eve of Islam the Arabs were just emerging into 
polytheism from the stage of polydaemonism, fetishes were developing into 


22 Jawad ‘All, al-Mufassal fi Ta’rikh al-’Arab qabla ’l-Islam, 10 vols., Beirut 1968-73, VI, 36 (cf. 
the title of All Father" given to the high god of the Australian Aborigines in nineteenth-century 
ethnographic reports such as those of A.W. Howitt in the 1880s). For discussion of the theory 
see Eric J. Sharpe, Comparative Religion: A History , London 1975, esp. 182-7, and Jonathan 
Z. Smith, ‘The Unknown God: Myth in History", in his Imagining Religion, Chicago and 
London 1982, 66-89. 

23 Carl Brockelmann, ‘Allah und die Gotzen: der Ursprung des islamischen Monotheismus", AR, 
21 (1922), 99-121. The frequency of reference to Allah in jahili poetry was also mentioned by 
Abu’l-Ma'all, writing in 485/1092, as an argument for the pre-Islamic Arabs’ knowledge of 
God: Kitab baydn al-adyan, 136 (text) = 22 (trans.). 
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idols and, if the development had been allowed to take its natural course, even- 
tually a hierarchical pantheon would have been produced. 24 For Joseph 
Flenninger (1959) belief in a supreme being among the Arabs was coupled 
with animism (belief in nature spirits) and ancestor worship. 25 Marshall 
Flodgson (1961) did not commit himself as to whether Arab paganism was in 
the ascendant or in decline, although he did categorize it as ‘little more than 
magic’ with ‘little higher moral challenge’. His allegiance to the high god 
theory was, however, explicit: ‘Back of these active divinities was a vaguer 
figure, Allah, ‘the god’ par excellence, regarded as a creator god and perhaps 
as guarantor of rights and agreements which crossed tribal lines. But, as with 
many ‘high gods’, he had no special cult.’ A debt to Wellhausen was acknowl- 
edged but Hodgson rejected the German scholar’s linguistic explanation of 
the rise of Allah. Such an explanation was not necessary, he argued, ‘for such 
figures are widespread’. 26 

In the 1970s this approach to the explication of the traditional evidence 
about the religion of the Arabs on the eve of Islam was revived by W. 
Montgomery Watt (1970, 1976, 1979). 27 Watt’s arguments were derived almost 
entirely from a literal understanding of koranic verses such as 29:61-5 and the 
view that these verses were addressed to Arab opponents of Muhammad in 
Mecca or Medina. At the theoretical level he referred to the work of Javier 
Teixidor arguing that belief in some sort of high god was common in the 
Graeco-Roman Near East. 28 In the course of his discussions Watt reached the 
same conclusions that D. B. Macdonald had reached on the basis of the same 
evidence in his article ‘Allah’ in the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam : 
the pagan Arabs against whom Muhammad preached, or some of them at 
least, had the idea that the lesser deities they worshipped could mediate or 
intercede with Allah. This was a view that Brockelmann had rejected and 
which will be discussed in more detail later in connexion with the koranic evi- 
dence concerning the nature of the religion of the mushrikun. 

M. J. Kister has also expressed his support for the high god theory as 
espoused by Brockelmann. In his already cited article on the talbiyas of the 
jahiliyya (1980) Kister referred favourably to Brockelmann’s article and con- 
tended that the monotheistic element observable in the talbiyas, of the pagan 
Arabs, as well as other monotheistic ingredients in jahill religion were ‘origi- 
nal Arabian concepts of monotheism which developed in the Arab peninsula’. 


24 Tor Andrae, Mohammed, the Man and his Faith, Eng. trans. London 1 936, 1 3-24 and generally. 

25 J. Henninger, ‘Pre-Islamic Bedouin Religion’, Eng. trans. in Merlin L. Swartz (ed. and trans.). 
Studies on Islam, New York and Oxford 1981, 3-22. 

26 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 3 vols., 2nd edn, Chicago and London 1974, 1, 
155. 159. 

27 See note 8 above. In addition to the two articles referred to there, see W. M. Watt, ‘The ‘High 
God' in pre-Islamic Mecca’, Actes du V e Congres International d’Arabisants et d’lslamisants, 
Brussels 1970, 499-505, and his ‘Pre-Islamic Arabian Religion', IS, 15 (1976), 73-9. 

28 Javier Teixidor, The Pagan God: Popular Religion in the Graeco-Roman Near East, Princeton 
1977. 
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Like Brockelmann, Kister was concerned to refute the idea that these elements 
of monotheism were the result of Jewish or Christian influence. He also cited 
a late article of Gibb (1962) in which the latter stressed the original character 
of Arabian monotheism and rejected the suggestion of influences from 
Judaism and Christianity. 29 

Kister’s article is also interesting in the way in which it reflects the subtle 
interpretative shift that has occurred between the tradition and modern schol- 
arship. Kister makes it clear that for the early traditional commentator 
Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767-8) the various talbiyas of pre-Islamic Arabia 
were evidence of the way in which the pure monotheism brought to Arabia by 
Abraham had been corrupted in the generations that followed him. 
Commenting on Koran 22:30, Muqatil identifies the ‘false speech’ (qawl al- 
zur ) that we are there commanded to shun as that contained in the talbiyas of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs. What we must avoid, he says, is attributing a partner to 
God in the wording of the talbiya (al-shirk fi’l-talbiya ). For the twentieth- 
century Muslim scholar S. M. Husain, on the other hand, the emphasis is not 
so much on the falsehood contained in those talbiyas as on the element of 
monotheist truth in them. Husain builds on this in a way typical of the evolu- 
tionary approach to argue that the idea of the One God was already at work 
among the pagan Arabs and preparing the way for the coming of Muhammad 
and of Islam. The subtitle of Kister’s article indicates his own allegiance to 
that approach: ‘a monotheistic aspect of Jahiliyya practice’. Where the early 
Muslim scholars saw a corruption of monotheism in Arabia before Islam, 
modern scholarship has generally perceived a gradual alleviation of polythe- 
ism. Where traditional scholarship saw Muhammad as sent to restore what 
had once existed in Arabia, modern scholars have tended to portray him as a 
part of the evolutionary process. 30 

The dated and questionable nature of the theoretical suppositions underlying 
the interpretations discussed in the previous section hardly needs to be 
stressed. The evolutionary approach to religious data may still be attractive to 
some, but the idea of an inevitable progress from polytheism to monotheism 
(always supposing the two types can be satisfactorily defined and clearly 
differentiated), and of the moral superiority of the latter, is less obvious today 
than it was in the time of Wellhausen and Noldeke. Ernest Gellner and Peter 
Brown have both referred to David Hume’s concept of a continuous oscilla- 
tion between the two opposing poles of religious thought, the ‘flux and reflux’ 
between polytheism and its opposite (called by Hume theism), although the 
Enlightenment philosopher did, naturally, regard polytheism as base. 31 One 

29 H. A. R. Gibb. 'Pre-Islamic Monotheism in Arabia’, Harvard Theological Review, 55 (1962), 

269-80. 30 Kister, ‘Labbayka, Allahumma, Labbayka . . esp. 33^4 and 34-5. 

31 E. Gellner, ‘Flux and Reflux in the Faith of Men", in his Muslim Society, Cambridge 1981, 

1-85, esp. 7-16: P. Brown, The Cult of the Saints, London 1981, 13 ff. 
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suspects too that the wish to present Islam as the culmination of a develop- 
ment which had been taking place before Muhammad is another example of 
the need felt by many non-Muslim scholars to explain Islam (equated with the 
preaching of Muhammad) in a historically acceptable way, that is, without ref- 
erence to revelation or direct divine intervention in history, which are of 
central importance in the traditional Muslim explanation. 

The Urmonotheismus or high god approach again reflects monotheist sup- 
positions and premises. Much of the evidence on which this general theory 
was based is now considered of questionable value, reflecting either the inter- 
pretations of monotheist observers of 'primitive’ religions or the impact of 
monotheist missionaries and rulers on the societies of which the religions were 
a part. At any rate, as Jonathan Z. Smith has shown, any alleged evidence that 
is used to support the high god theory must first be properly contextualised, 
and it is doubtful if we can know enough about inner Arabia before Islam to 
provide a proper context for any fragments of information we might have. 32 

If the theoretical framework within which the evidence is explained seems 
shaky, however, the evidence itself, the details and stories transmitted in 
Muslim tradition, remains and needs to be explained. Why does the material 
that has led so many scholars to accept that there was a strong element of 
monotheism in the paganism of the jdhiliyya exist? Even if there were a his- 
torical basis for it, it must have some significance for the tradition or else it 
would not be transmitted. 

A first obvious explanation, already suggested, is that much of the material 
originated in the course of attempts to interpret, and supply a historical 
context for, the verses of the Koran. As well as arguing for interpretations by 
reference to lexicography and grammar, the traditional Muslim exegetes sup- 
plied interpretations of individual verses by telling us why they were revealed: 
the verses were referred to incidents in the life of the Prophet, to customs of 
the pre-Islamic Arabs, to accusations levelled at the Prophet by his opponents, 
etc. In this way difficult and often obscure koranic passages were provided 
with a meaning and, at the same time, the milieu in which the Koran was 
revealed was established and depicted. The very diversity of these ‘occasions 
of revelation’ {ashab al-nuziil ), the variety of the interpretations and histori- 
cal situations the tradition provides for individual koranic verses, is an argu- 
ment for the uncertain nature of the explanations that are provided. One 
often feels that the meaning and context supplied for a particular verse or 
passage of the Koran is not based on any historical memory or upon a secure 
knowledge of the circumstances of its revelation, but rather reflect attempts 
to establish a meaning. That meaning, naturally, was established within a 
framework of accepted ideas about the setting in which the Prophet lived and 
the revelation was delivered. In that way, the work of interpretation also 


32 Smith, ‘The Unknown God’. 
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defines and describes what had come to be understood as the setting for the 
revelation. 33 

For example, Koran 2:6-7 talks of the seal that God has placed over the 
hearts and ears of the unbelievers, and of the veil that is over their eyes: ‘As 
for those who disbelieve (, alladhina kafaru), it does not matter to them whether 
you warn them or not - they will not believe.’ Interpretation of this verse 
involves identification both of ‘those who disbelieve’ and of the ‘you’ who 
warns. The latter is, naturally, understood as the Prophet Muhammad; the 
former are variously identified as the Jews of Medina or the Meccans who 
attacked the Prophet at the battle of Uhud. 34 

In the present context what is important is the supposition that the Koran 
is to be interpreted as containing references to the religious situation of the 
Arabs in the jahiliyya. It will be argued in chapter 3 that much of the Koran 
can be understood as polemic directed against a group that would have 
regarded itself as monotheist but which the Koran views as holding beliefs 
incompatible with monotheism and which it attacks polemically as polythe- 
ism or idolatry. Since Muslim tradition associated the Koran with the preach- 
ing of Muhammad in Mecca and Medina and sought to explain it against the 
background of a predominantly pagan Hijaz in the early seventh century, 
however, that polemic was understood literally, as directed at opponents who 
were idolaters and polytheists in a real sense. Therefore, when the Koran tells 
us that the opponents had some limited recognition of Allah but constantly 
‘associated’ other entities with Him, accuses them of following the taghut (a 
word generally associated with idols and idolatry), or of worshipping gods 
before God, the tradition brings such abstract charges alive by referring them 
to the idolatrous Arabs of Mecca and the surrounding regions. The tradition 
tells us stories and provides us with details that underline for us the fact that 
the Koran (and Islam) originated in the context of the idolatry of the jahiliyya, 
but at the same time has to take account of the nature of the charge of shirk 
- that the opponents’ idolatry involved some limited and grudging acceptance 
of Allah. 

Consider, for instance, Tabari’s glossing of the already referred to Koran 
29:61-5, the passage that tells us that the opponents are prepared to recognise 


33 For the argument that large parts of the traditional life of the Prophet are no more than a leg- 
endary elaboration of the Koran, see H. Lammens, ‘Qoran et tradition: comment fut composee 
la vie de Mahomet’, RSR, 1 (1910), 5-29. For an argument that some of the evidence on which 
the Meccan trade theory has been based is simply guesswork about the meaning of Koran 
106:1-2, see Crone, Meccan Trade , 203 ff. For a discussion of the exegetical function of the 
asbab al-nuzul (‘occasions of revelation’) stories, see Andrew Rippin. ‘The Function of the 
asbab al-nuzul in Qur’anic Exegesis’, BSOAS, 51 (1988), 1-20, which is a suggested 
modification of Wansbrough's understanding of them as put forward in Quranic Studies. Uri 
Rubin, The Eye of the Beholder. The Life of Muhammad as Viewed by the Early Muslims , 
Princeton 1995, disputes the role of exegesis in originating stories about the life of the Prophet. 

34 E.g., Jalal al-DTn al-Suyutl, Lubab al-mtqul ft asbab al-nuzul , Tunis 1981, on this passage. Ibn 
“Abbas is named as identifying the kuffdr here as the Jews of Medina, while al-RabT b. Anas 
associates the revelation with the fighting against the ahzdb. 
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God as the creator of the heavens and the earth, as controller of the sun and 
the moon, as the one who revives the earth by sending the rain, that they call 
on upon Him when they are aboard ship at sea, but that they commit shirk 
when He has delivered them safely to land. Tabari tells us that here God is 
saying: 

If you ask, O Muhammad, those who associate others with God ( ha’uld’i 1-mushrikma 
bi’llah), ‘Who created the heavens and the earth?’, etc., they will answer, ‘God’. . . But 
in their ignorance they reckon that by worshipping the gods other than God they 
achieve a closeness and a nearness to God (fa-hum li-jahlihim yahsabuna annahum li- 
‘ibadatihim al-dliha diina ’Haiti yanaliina ' inda ’lldhi zulfatan wa-qurbatan). . . . And 
when these ‘associators’ travel on the sea in ships and fear drowning and death, they 
call upon God alone . . . and do not ask for help from their gods and those whom they 
recognize as equals of God ( dlihatahum wa-andadahum) but from God who created 
them. . . . But when He brings them safely to land they appoint a partner (shank) to 
God in their acts of worship, praying to the gods and idols (dliha wa-awthdn) together 
with Him as lords. 35 

The material in which the various interpretations and ‘occasions of revelation’ 
are elaborated is found not only in the works of explicit koranic exegesis 
( tafsir ) which have come down to us, but also in other genres of Muslim liter- 
ature: lives of the Prophet, collections of material on the life and religion of 
the jdhiliyya , collections of the sayings of the Prophet ( hadlths ), and other 
sorts of texts. 

Faced in the Sira or another traditional work with, for example, the story 
related above about the practice of the tribe of Khawlan in dividing a propor- 
tion of its agricultural produce between its idol ‘Umyanis and God, we should 
understand it less as a reflexion of a real historical situation than as an attempt 
to provide a meaning and a reference for the otherwise puzzling Koran verse 
that attacks the opponents for giving priority to their ‘associates’ over God 
when assigning portions of their crops and cattle. We may not have a certain 
idea of what the koranic verse, which could be alluding to the payment of 
tithes or first fruits, ‘really means’, but that is no reason for accepting that the 
meanings and occasions of revelation provided by the tradition are more or 
less historically accurate. 

Many individual stories and details, therefore, could be triggered by reading 
the Koran as addressing Arab polytheists and others in pre-Islamic inner 
Arabia, or they could be understood as attempts to establish that that was the 
case. In other instances, however, the tradition goes considerably beyond what 
might be inferred from the Koran alone. For example, the traditional accounts 
of Abraham’s visiting Mecca and introducing monotheism there are only 
questionably and tenuously related to koranic passages, and there are items in 
the tradition, such as the reports about the talhiyas of the mushrikun, that do 
not seem to be linked at all with specific verses or passages of the scripture. 


35 Tafsir (Bulaq). XXI, 9. 
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There must, therefore, be more to explain the traditional material than mere 
projection of the koranic verses onto a pagan Arabian background. The most 
powerful idea likely to have generated stories portraying the existence, or per- 
sistence, of monothestic ideas and practices amidst the corruption of the 
jahiliyya is that of the religion of Abraham: the idea that Islam is identical 
with, and the direct successor of, the pure monotheism personified in the 
figure of Abraham. 

The traditional works are in fact quite explicit about the significance of the 
talbiyas : they are adduced to illustrate the way in which Abraham’s religion 
had been corrupted but not completely obliterated by the time of the Prophet. 

But [in spite of the idolatry and polytheism which had spread among the Arabs] there 
were survivals ( baqaya ) of the time of Abraham and Ishmael which they [the Arabs] 
followed in their rituals - revering the sanctuary, circumambulating it, hajj, ‘umra, 
standing upon ‘Arafa and Muzdalifa, offering beasts for sacrifice, and making the ihldl 
[i.e., the talbiya ] in the hajj and the ‘umra - together with the introduction of things 
which did not belong to it. 36 

The idea of the hanifs alive in the time of the Prophet can be explained in the 
same way, although in that case there is a link with koranic material too. 37 In 
the Koran and in the tradition the religion of the hanifs, (the hanifiyya) is asso- 
ciated with the pure monotheism of which Abraham was the supreme exem- 
plar, evident in the equation of al-hariifiyya with the ‘religion of Abraham’ 
(dinlmillat Ibrahim ): ‘The Prophet said that he [‘Arm b. Luhayy] was the first 
who ... set up the idols around the Ka'ba and changed the hanifiyya , the relig- 
ion of Abraham.’ 38 

The importance for Islam of its identification with the religion of Abraham 
is obvious. Claim to descent from the father of monotheism and continuity 
with his religion might be expected of a religion emerging from within the 
monotheist tradition. In early Christianity Paul had claimed that ‘they which 
are of faith, the same are the children of Abraham’ (Galatians 3:7), and had 
developed an argument according to which the Christians had a better right 
to be regarded as the legitimate descendants of Abraham than did the Jews, 
whom he portrayed as in bondage to the law and therefore, allegorically, only 
descendants of Abraham through the bondmaid Hagar. 39 It is not surprising 
that, mutatis mutandis, Islam should make the same claim to Abrahamic legit- 
imacy. Furthermore, for a religion developing in connexion with the conquest 
of the Middle East by the Arabs and acquiring a strong Arab identity, ideas 
were already available to support the claim and to provide it with a ‘historical’ 
justification not available to Paul and the early Christians. In Jewish and 
Christian elaborations the biblical story of Hagar’s expulsion by Abraham 

36 Asnam K-R, 4 = 33; AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 116. 

37 For h-n-f in the Koran, see 2:135, 3:67, 10:105, 22:31, 30:30 and 98:5; for Abraham as hariif 

esp. 3:67. Apart from Abraham, the Koran does not refer or allude to any actual hanifs and 

gives no reason to think that there were people called such in the society it addresses. 

38 AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 1 17. 39 Gal. 3^1. 
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(Genesis 21:14-21) had developed strong Arabian associations: Paran, the 
place where Ishmael grew up and lived (Genesis 21:21), was identified as a 
region of north-west Arabia, and in Paul’s allegorical development of the 
story Hagar was identified with Mount Sinai ‘which is a mountain in Arabia’. 
‘Ishmaelites’ was a common name for the Arabs among Jews and Christians 
in the Middle East before Islam, and the Ishmaelites referred to in the Bible 
were generally identified as Arabs. 40 

It is not difficult to envisage, therefore, how accounts of Abraham visiting 
Mecca, of his leaving Hagar and Ishmael there, of the latter’s marriages with 
indigenous Arab women and of his fathering thereby the major branch of the 
Arab people to which the Prophet and his family belonged, could have been 
generated. They could be understood as the historicisation of the religious 
claim that the emerging religion was an embodiment of true monotheism 
directed against similar claims espoused by other forms of that religious tra- 
dition. Nor is it hard to see that portrayals of the idolatry of the Arabs at the 
time of the Prophet would have had to take this Abrahamic history into 
account: the ‘fact’ of Arab idolatry and polytheism would need to be recon- 
ciled with the ‘fact’ of Abraham’s establishment of monotheism in Arabia. It 
is against this background that the material about the pagan talhiyas and the 
hanifs in Arabia around the time of the Prophet is to be understood. Their 
purpose is to illustrate the persistence of some elements of the monotheism 
brought by Abraham amidst the idolatry into which it had largely degener- 
ated; they are more likely to be the result of Muslim ideas about the genesis of 
Islam than of historical recollections of conditions in the jdhiliyya . 41 

When and how the Prophet or the Arabs became aware of Abraham as the 


40 The name Paran subsequently occurs at Num. 13:3 and 26: Moses sends out spies ‘from the wild- 
erness of Paran’ and they return ‘unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh’. The Targums of 
Onkelos and Jonathan interpret the latter phrase 'the wilderness of Pharan at Reqem’ (Reqem 
is the Semitic name for Petra). Jubilees (a work originally written in Hebrew in perhaps the 
second century BC, but known now mainly through Ethiopic and Latin versions), 20:11-13, 
reworking the reports about the death of Ishmael and the fate of his descendants in Gen. 25:5-6, 
12-18, tells us that the sons of Ishmael and the sons of Keturah, another wife of Abraham, 
‘went together and settled between Paran and the borders of Babylon, in all the land that is to 
the east, facing the desert. And these mingled with each other, and they were called Arabs and 
Ishmaelites’ (H. F. D. Sparks (ed.). The Apocryphal Old Testament, Oxford 1984, 67). For the 
identification of Hagar with Mt Sinai, see Gal. 4:25. For analysis of the development of the 
identification of the biblical Ishmaelites with the Arabs, see further I. Eph'al, ‘ “Ishmael” and 
“Arab(s)”: a Transformation of Ethnological Terms’, JNES, 35 (1976), 225-35; Fergus Millar, 
‘Hagar, Ishmael, Josephus and the Origins of Islam’, JJS, 44 ( 1993), 23^15. 

41 A source for the idea of the sanctuary as a foundation of Abraham is less obvious. The rock 
in Jerusalem that was identified as the altar of the destroyed Temple was also regarded in Jewish 
tradition as the place where Abraham had intended to sacrifice Isaac, and the ‘standing-place’ 
( Hebrew maqom ) of Abraham, where Abraham had stood and addressed God, is mentioned 
in Gen. 19:27. In the Koran and Muslim tradition the designation maqam Ibrahim is associated 
with the sanctuary at Mecca, and Abraham’s intended sacrifice of his son is located in the vicin- 
ity of Mecca. Rubin (‘Hanlfiyya and Ka'ba’, 107-8), following a suggestion of S. D. Goitein, 
proposes that the idea of Abraham as the founder of the Ka'ba may be connected with the 
‘house’ established by Abraham and known as the ‘House of Abraham' referred to in Jubilees 
22:24 ff. 
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ancestor of monotheism, and developed the idea that he had founded the 
Ka'ba, has been a topic of scholarly debate since the mid-nineteenth century 
at least. Dozy held that the tradition that Abraham had built the Ka'ba 
already existed in Mecca before the time of the Prophet and was adopted by 
him there. Snouck Hurgronje, on the other hand, argued that the idea was 
developed by Muhammad only in Medina when, as a result of his quarrel with 
the Jews there, he consciously sought to give his religion an Arab identity while 
still maintaining its roots in the monotheist tradition. The latter view has gen- 
erally been the orthodoxy in western scholarship since the time of Snouck, 
although more recently there has been some criticism of it based on the argu- 
ment that certain verses of the Koran referring to Abraham and counted by 
Snouck as Medinan should in fact be interpreted as having been revealed in 
Mecca. 42 

Some reversion to the older view can perhaps be discerned too in the use 
made by more recent scholars of a report contained in the Ecclesiastical 
History of the fifth-century AD bishop of Gaza, Sozomen, which refers to 
Ishmaelites (i.e., Arabs) coming into contact with Jews, learning from them of 
their common descent from Abraham, and their adoption of certain ’Hebraic’ 
customs such as circumcision and the avoidance of pork. 43 Although it may 
be no more than a way in which Sozomen sought to account for the fact that 
the Arabs had customs such as circumcision which he regarded as especially 
‘Jewish’ (a fact which had been noted before, e.g., by Josephus 44 ), and 
although, even if historical, it relates to contacts between Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine rather than the Hijaz, the report has been seen as offering a possible 
scenario for the acquisition by the Arabs of the idea of their Abrahamic 
descent and their relationship to the Jews. If this idea had reached the Arabs 
of the Hijaz by the late sixth century, then it could be argued that the idea that 
Abraham had founded the Ka'ba and established monotheism in Mecca was 
already current in and around Mecca by the time of the Prophet. 45 

But there is no compelling reason to think that ideas about Abraham as the 
first monotheist (after the Flood), of him as the builder of the Ka'ba, or of 
the Arabs as descendants of Abraham and Ishmael, were current among the 
Arabs of the Hijaz before the time of the Arab conquest of the Middle East. 


42 See EI2 s.v. 'Ibrahim' (by R. Paret) for more details. 

43 Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. J. Bidez and G. C. Hansen, Berlin 1960, book 6, chap. 38 (Eng. trans. 

by E. Walford, London 1855, 309 f. and C. D. Hartranft, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , repr. 
1976). 44 Antiquities of the Jews, I, 12, 2. 

45 Michael Cook, Muhammad, Oxford 1983, 81, 92 ; Crone, Meccan Trade, 190, n.104; Irfan 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century, Washington D.C., 1989, 167 ff.; Rubin, 
"Hanlfiyya and Ka'ba’. Cook and Crone do not envisage the Hijaz as the region in which the 
transfer of ideas reported by Sozomen had their influence, and only Rubin makes the connex- 
ion with the idea of Abraham as the founder of the Ka'ba: ‘When knowledge of this text [i.e., 
Jubilees ] reached the adherents of the “religion of Abraham" in the region of Mecca and 
Medina, they identified [the house of Abraham mentioned in the text] with the most promi- 
nent local sanctuary, the Ka'ba in Mecca." See too the discussion of the passage, which is trans- 
lated in full in Millar, ‘Hagar, Ishmael, Josephus and the Origins of Islam", 42. 
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The assumption that they were reflects the view that Islam had already devel- 
oped significantly in Arabia before the conquests and, of course, that the 
Koran originated in Mecca and Medina during the first three decades of the 
seventh century. 46 

The fundamental ingredients of those ideas - the descent of the Arabs from 
Abraham and Ishmael, and Abraham as the father of true monotheism - had 
been part of the common stock of monotheism in the Middle East for long 
before the Arab conquests and may have given rise to the more detailed and 
specific stories as Islam developed outside Arabia after the conquests. That is 
not to deny that significant numbers of Arabs, especially those in areas on the 
peripheries of the peninsula, had come under monotheist influence and even 
adopted different forms of monotheism before Islam. Presumably part of that 
process would involve increasing familiarity with monotheist history includ- 
ing (perhaps especially) the story of Abraham. But the specific way in which 
that story was reworked and used in Islam may also be explained as part of 
the emergence of Islam in the years after the Arab conquest of the Middle 
East had brought about a situation of proximity and polemic between various 
religious and ethnic groups. 

In short, the material in Muslim tradition that presents the religion of the 
Arabs of the jahiliyya as a monotheism which had been significantly, but not 
completely, eroded by idolatry and paganism is largely explicable as an 
outcome of the historicisation of the idea that Islam was identical with the 
religion of Abraham. It also frequently reflects ideas about the meaning of 
koranic verses and about the background of the Koran in general. These con- 
siderations make it unlikely, in my opinion, that the material refers to a real 
historical situation. 

In the course of a body of work that combines description and interpreta- 
tion of archaeological finds in the Negev desert with innovative and far-reach- 
ing theories about the emergence of Islam, the late Yehuda Nevo together with 
Judith Koren suggested that the information about the religious situation 
among the pre-Islamic Arabs can be made sense of, and accepted as contain- 
ing a certain amount of historical reality, if it is applied to the Negev region 
in its later Byzantine and early Arab period rather than to the Hijaz and the 
jahiliyya as traditionally understood. Nevo and Koren argued that in the 
Negev in the seventh century there was indeed a coexistence of pagan and 
monotheistic religion. They suggested that many of the archaeological 


46 The earliest external source to associate the sanctuary of the Arabs with Abraham seems to be 
the so-called Khuzistani Chronicle, probably dating from around ad 660-70. That refers to the 
Dome of Abraham at which the Arabs worshipped, but does not say where it was (Latin trans- 
lation by I. Guidi, Chronica Minora, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalum, I, 
Scriptores Syri, no. 2, p. 31; German translation by T. Noldeke, 'Die von Guidi herausgegebene 
syrische Chronik iibersetzt und commentiert’, in Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil. -Hist. Klasse, B 128, Vienna 1893). On this text see S. Brock, ‘Syriac 
Sources for Seventh-Century History’, BMGS, 2 (1976), §1, no. 13; Robert Hoyland, Seeing 
Islam as Others Saw it, Princeton 1997, 182 ff., esp. 187. 
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remains are to be interpreted as connected with a pagan cult, that the 
monotheism, as attested in a number of rock inscriptions, was a form of 
Judaeo-Christianity not identifiable with Judaism, Christianity or Islam, and 
that it was supplanted by Islam only slowly and relatively late (second-third 
centuries AH). 

In connexion with these ideas they have proposed that some of the reports 
to be found in Muslim tradition relating to the Ka'ba. Mecca, the religion of 
Abraham, the talbiyas, the introduction of idolatry by ‘Amr b. Luhayy, etc. 
could make sense if transposed to the Negev: 

But if the Hijaz was to become the original Arab heartland [as a result of the creation 
of a history by the early Muslim scholars], its history would have to be created by sup- 
plying a myriad of details about individuals, tribes, places, and events of the Jahiliyyah 
and the rise of Islam. Some of these details are the fabrications of storytellers, but 
many, one may suppose, were real or mythical facts known in various circles, which 
were incorporated into the Grand History now being constructed. 

One aspect of this was the description of the sanctuary at Mecca in the 
jahiliyya on the model of pagan cultic centres in the Negev. 47 

It is not possible here to do justice to the evidence and ideas presented by 
Nevo and Koren but it seems to me that their treatment of the Muslim tradi- 
tional material does not pay enough attention to its literary, religious and his- 
torical contexts. The epigraphic evidence they cite for a form of monotheism 
in the Negev which was not distinctively Jewish, Christian or Muslim is 
impressive, but what Muslim tradition tells us about the religion of Abraham 
in the Hijaz seems to me more explicable in the ways suggested above than as 
reflecting the Judaeo-Christianity of the later seventh-century Negev inscrip- 
tions. Equally, the paucity of archaeological evidence from the Hijaz from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries which they stress is certainly true, but the assump- 
tion that the stories concerning ‘Amr b. Luhayy reflect a historical process 
taking place ‘in the fringe area between the Arabian desert and the Byzantine 
oikoumene ’ 48 does not necessarily follow. Those stories, and others, can be 
understood as the result of the need to explain the decline from Abrahamic 
monotheism in Arabia and to account for the origins of specific idols. 
Furthermore, they repeat ideas and themes common in monotheistic literature 
about idols. 49 

It is difficult for a non-specialist to assess the argument that many of the 
archaeological remains in the Negev are associated with a pagan cult (earlier 
researchers connected them with agriculture). In principle it is reasonable that 
early Muslim scholars who wished to describe the Ka'ba before Islam would 
draw on the physical features of sanctuaries they knew, and possibly there 


47 See especially Y. D. Nevo and J. Koren, 'The Origins of the Muslim Descriptions of the Jahill 
Meccan Sanctuary’, JNES, 49 (1990), 23M4, in particular 39M4 (the quotation is from 43); 
Yehuda D. Nevo, Pagans and Herders, Israel: IPS Ltd., Negev 84993, 1991, in particular 125 ff. 

48 Nevo, Pagans and Herders, 120-1. 49 See further, pp. 101-10 below. 
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were such in the Negev which would provide a suitable model, but there is no 
necessary reason why they should have done so and it is possible that similar 
cult centres existed far down into Arabia. There may have been a paganism 
coexisting alongside a monotheism in the seventh-century Negev, but there is 
little or no reason to think that the sort of details and stories that Muslim tra- 
dition presents about the jahiliyya - those illustrated in this chapter - reflect 
conditions there. They are more likely to result from the ideas developed in 
early Islam about the origins and nature of the new religion and the Koran, 
drawing upon common monotheistic material concerning the origins of idol- 
atry and the role of Abraham in the history of monotheism. 

Two other discussions which put forward arguments defending, in a more 
traditional way, the historicity of the story about Khawlan and their idol 
‘Umyanis, and the reports concerning the hanlfs living in and around Mecca 
in the time of the Prophet, deserve some consideration here. 

Isaiah Goldfeld was impressed by the fact that the report about the practice 
of Khawlan in sharing out their agricultural produce unfairly between God 
and their idol mentions by name a specific sub-tribe which he thought it pos- 
sible to identify as a deformation of a word found in the south Arabian 
inscriptions, apparently referring to agricultural serfs. Furthermore, he sug- 
gested that the name of the idol as variously given in the different versions of 
the story in Muslim tradition could be related to names of the moon god 
found in the south Arabian inscriptions. On that basis he supported an argu- 
ment, developed in his doctoral thesis, that in the period before Muhammad 
the tribes of Arabia customarily paid a ‘temple tax’ to the sanctuary of Mecca 
and its god, Allah, as a sign of their submission to the Quraysh of Mecca, but 
that immediately before the Prophet, the authority of Quraysh had begun to 
decline and the tribes once again devoted their tithes to their own deities. 
Muhammad’s mission was to restore the crumbling authority of Mecca and 
Quraysh. Goldfeld was aware, of course, of the relationship between the story 
and the interpretations of Koran 6:137, but considered that the situation 
referred to in the story was in fact the real referent of the koranic verse: Koran 
6: 137 was indeed an attack on the sort of practice attributed to Khawlan. He 
argued that the story concerns one specific example of a more widespread 
practice which is usually described only generally and without names in the 
koranic commentaries ( tafslr ). 50 

If we put aside the general theory within which Goldfeld interpreted the evi- 
dence, we are left with the occurrence of numerous variant stories in works of 
koranic commentary and other traditional works which are less explicitly exe- 
getical, presented as the context and reference for the revelation and meaning 
of this particular koranic verse. These stories differ regarding precise details 
and for the most part are unspecific as to the religious, social or tribal group 
under attack - whether nomadic Arabs or the people of Mecca. (The frequent 


50 Isaiah Goldfeld, "Umyanis the Idol of Khawlan’, IOS, 3 (1977), 108-19. 
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references to agriculture and irrigation, necessitated by the Koran’s use of the 
word ‘tillage’ ( al-harth ) do not sit easily with either of those identifications.) 
Common to all of the reports, however, is the understanding that the verse is 
an attack on the polytheistic Arab opponents of the Prophet and that the 
‘associates’ ( shuraka 5 ) who are mentioned in the verse are their gods, idols, or 
satans (different terms are used in different accounts). The story found in the 
Sira about Khawlan and its idol is one, more specific, version of these exeget- 
ical stories, and its connexion with the exegesis of Koran 6:137 is clear from 
the fact that it contains the very same phrase - bi-za mihim - that occurs in the 
verse to which it relates. 

One of the features of Muslim tradition is its dislike of anonymity - stories 
that refer to persons, tribes or places without name often generate versions 
that supply (variant) names - and it might be thought that the story about the 
practice of Khawlan has arisen from a felt need to put some flesh on the exe- 
getical stories. The only important argument adduced by Goldfeld for consid- 
ering the Khawlan version as historical rather than a result of exegetical 
elaboration is the two names it provides - for the sub-tribe of Khawlan and 
for its idol. In fact the suggested relationship between the forms that occur in 
Muslim tradition and those attested in the south Arabian evidence is rather 
tenuous and speculative. But even if we accept the suggestions (and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that names provided in Muslim tradition often do relate to 
those of real people, tribes, etc.), that provides no warrant for acceptance of 
the concepts that the story about Khawlan and its idol supports: the 
identification of shirk with ‘real’ idolatry, of the mushrikun with the Arabs of 
the jahiliyya, and of their religion with a conscious attempt to do down God 
at the expense of idols. Those concepts in turn relate to a bigger structure 
which Goldfeld’s wider theory regarding the relationship between 
Quraysh/Mecca and the other tribes and sanctuaries of Arabia reflects: the 
superiority of the Ka'ba at Mecca and of the God with which it was asso- 
ciated, Allah, over the sanctuaries and deities/idols of the rest of Arabia. I 
hope that enough has been said here to indicate the source of this framework 
and the role it plays. 

Uri Rubin’s defence of the reality of the hanifs as a phenomenon of the 
jahiliyya was a response to the suggestion by others that they should be under- 
stood as no more than the realization of a theological concept, an outcome 
especially of the elaboration of the koranic material that uses the word. 51 

Rubin’s defence was based upon the fact that several of the men who are 


51 Rubin, ‘Hanlfiyya and Ka'ba". Rubin was responding especially to W. M. Watt s.v. ‘Hanlf" in 
EI2, and Wansbrough. Sectarian Milieu, 7. Note that the article predates the same scholar's 
Eye of the Beholder which is much less concerned with the question of the historicity of the 
traditional material. A. Rippin, ‘RHMNN and the Hanifs’, in W. B. Hallaq and D. P Little 
(eds.), Islamic Studies Presented to Charles J. Adams, Leiden 1991, 153-68, although published 
later, seems to have been generally contemporary with Rubin’s paper. Rubin and Rippin may 
have stimulated each other's arguments at scholarly conferences where both were present. 
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mentioned in the tradition as hanifs are presented there as antagonistic 
towards the Prophet. He proposes that there is no conceivable reason why the 
Muslim scholars should have made this up, and concludes that the material 
must, therefore, report a historical reality. If the hanifs of tradition were really 
no more than an embodiment of a religious idea, then, given the linkage in the 
Koran between Abraham, pure monotheism, and Islam, Rubin suggests that 
one would expect that all of the hanifs would be portrayed as recognising the 
truth of Muhammad and accepting his prophethood. 

The documentation of figures counted as hanifs but hostile to the Prophet 
is extensive and impressive. Nevertheless, Muslim tradition is complex and it 
is not necessary to accept the historicity of the ‘facts’ it transmits just because 
an alternative explanation of the material does not immediately present itself. 
To argue for the historical reality of an event or detail reported in the tradi- 
tion because it is possibly embarrassing for Islam is tempting but not neces- 
sarily convincing: the same reasoning has often been used to argue for the 
reality of the incident of the ‘satanic verses’. In his article examining the evi- 
dence for the hanifs and the way in which it has been used by islamicists and 
by scholars of south Arabia, Andrew Rippin suggested that the reports high- 
lighted by Rubin might be a reflexion, since the hanifs are sometimes asso- 
ciated in tradition with Christianity, of Christian opposition to the emerging 
new monotheism. Whether or not that is right, it does suggest that there are 
alternative interpretations of such material. 

Beyond the reported hostility of some of them to the Prophet, Rubin’s anal- 
ysis of the material on the hanifs, including verses of poetry attributed to some 
of them, is a good illustration of the way in which tradition associates them 
with the religion of Abraham. Rubin identifies, unsurprisingly it might be 
thought, the essence of their religion as attachment to the Ka'ba at Mecca as 
the House of God established by Abraham, and he suggests that the opposi- 
tion to Muhammad on the part of some of them derived from their fear that 
he was a threat to the Ka c ba. This underlines what has been said above about 
the identification in tradition of al-hanifiyya and the din Ibrahim and could 
support the suggestion that we should understand the phenomenon of the 
hanifs in tradition as a realisation of the idea that Abraham had introduced 
monotheism into Arabia and that elements of it still survived in the time of 
the Prophet. 

The articles of Goldfeld and Rubin display both the complexity of the tra- 
ditional evidence and the difficulty of breaking away from the framework of 
interpretation elaborated by the traditional scholarship. Neither of them, in 
my view, establishes that the intermingling of polytheism and monotheism in 
pre-Islamic Arabia in the way in which it is described in the traditional texts 
reflects an historical situation. The story about Khawlan cheating Allah, the 
reports about the hanifs, and the pagan talbiyas, can be explained in part from 
attempts to interpret the Koran, assuming that it must relate to the situation 
in Arabia in the time of Muhammad, and in part from the elaboration and 
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historicisation of the concept of the religion of Abraham of which Islam was 
the embodiment. If that is so, neither the Koran nor the tradition, which 
partly elaborates the Koran and partly, like the Koran, reflects common 
monotheistic ideas and themes, should be understood as historical evidence 
for conditions in the jahiliyya. 



CHAPTER 2 


Idols and idolatry in the Koran 


The identification of the opponents attacked in the Koran for their shirk was 
made and documented in the Muslim traditional literature. In the commen- 
taries on the Koran, the traditional lives of the Prophet, the collections of 
material describing conditions in the jahiliyya and providing information 
about the idolatrous pre-Islamic Arab religion, and other such works, it is con- 
stantly made clear that the koranic mushrikun were Arab polytheists and wor- 
shippers of idols in the Hijaz at the time of Muhammad. The idea was thus 
established that the Koran was addressed to a society in which idolatry and 
polytheism were a real presence, and that idea has generally been adopted 
from the traditional texts by modern scholarship. Some parts of the Koran 
explicitly address or refer to Jews and Christians, but it has generally been 
understood that its primary message - its insistence on absolute monotheism 
- has as its chief target idolatrous and polytheistic Arab contemporaries, 
townsmen and neighbours, of Muhammad. 

This chapter considers how far, if we simply had the Koran without the tra- 
ditional material, we would be led construct an image of the opponents 
similar to that contained in the traditional texts. How far is it necessary or 
satisfactory to view the koranic mushrikun as idolators in any real sense of that 
word? 

That last phrase indicates a large part of the problem. It has already been 
remarked that polytheism and idolatry are not usually neutral descriptive 
terms but relative, value laden and subjective. In monotheist discourse merely 
to refer to a religion as polytheistic or idolatrous is to reject it completely, and 
what an antagonist might see as polytheism or idolatry could, for the adher- 
ent, be pure monotheism. 

Carlos M. N. Eire’s discussion of the arguments in Reformation Europe 
about the use of pictures and statues in worship makes that point clear: ‘In the 
sixteenth century, one man’s devotion was another man’s idolatry. It is good 
to keep in mind that at just about the same time that the soldiers of Charles V 
replaced the ‘horrible idols’ of the Aztecs with the ‘beautiful’ crosses and 
images of Mary and the saints in the New World, Protestant iconoclasts were 
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wreaking havoc on these Catholic objects in lands nominally ruled by him in 
Europe.’ 1 

What was true at the time of the Protestant Reformation in Europe has been 
so too at other times and places in the history of the monotheist tradition, 
although the accusation of idolatry can indicate much more than a struggle 
about the legitimacy or otherwise of figural representations in religious 
worship. 

It is reasonable to assume that when the Protestants were attacking the 
Catholics as idolaters they made a distinction nevertheless between Catholic 
idolatry and that of the Aztecs. They may, indeed, have considered Catholic 
idolatry as the more abhorrent of the two but at some level presumably under- 
stood it as a decadent and perverted form of monotheism, different in kind 
from the religious ideas and practices of the Aztecs. The use of expressions 
such as ‘real idolatry’, therefore, is intended here to reflect such a distinction. 

By some Muslims in some circumstances, Christianity has been referred to 
as polytheistic because of the doctrine of the Trinity and idolatrous because 
of its use of images and crosses, but Christians have traditionally been 
counted among the ‘people of the Book’ and a distinction in status made 
between their religion and that of, say, Hindus. When it is asked whether the 
Koran attacks real idolatry and polytheism, therefore, this is the sort of dis- 
tinction to be borne in mind. 

While a monotheist might refer to the religion of the Aztecs or the Hindus 
as polytheistic and idolatrous in at least a relatively detached or descriptive 
way, for a Protestant to use the same terms in relation to Catholicism, or a 
Muslim in relation to Christianity, is to some extent consciously polemical. An 
outside observer may be able to recognise that, although it is always difficult, 
faced with polemical language, to assess how far those engaging in it are aware 
of the special character of their language. 

The traditional Muslim scholars, even though they were probably not 
involved with the same opponents as was the polemic of the Koran against the 
mushrikun, were nevertheless not detached or neutral observers, and it is their 
understanding of the text that has generally been taken over by modern schol- 
arship. Understanding of the Koran, therefore, has not generally given much 
emphasis to the polemical aspect of its rhetoric. 

No doubt the willingness of non-Muslim scholars to accept as historical the 
image depicted by the traditional scholars is testimony to the persuasiveness 
of the latters’ creation, but it may also indicate a readiness on their part to 
undervalue the status of Islam as an authentic expression of the monotheist 
tradition. That may help to account for a general lack of comparative think- 
ing in discussions of the emergence of Islam and a willingness to agree with 
the traditions own (understandable) view of Islam as something completely 


1 C. M. N. Eire, War against the Idols, Cambridge 1986, 5; referred to in M. Halbertal and A. 
Margalit, Idolatry, Eng. trans. Cambridge, Mass, and London, 1992, 40. 
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different and sui generis. Modern scholars have thus generally been convinced 
that the Koran did originate in a society in which real polytheism and idola- 
try prevailed and have rarely felt it necessary to think in other ways about the 
significance of the scripture’s accusations against the mushrikun that they put 
other gods before God. 

It is assumed here, then, that the Koran contains many passages that origi- 
nated as polemic and that its use of concepts such as idolatry and polytheism 
has to be understood in the context of polemical discourse. It may be thought 
that making that assumption automatically makes it difficult to controvert my 
argument. Assuming that the text has to be read as polemic, it may be argued, 
makes it possible to read the Koran, every time it levels a charge of idolatry or 
polytheism against its opponents, as not really meaning what it says. It is for 
readers to judge whether and how far the Koran is misrepresented here, but it 
is surely acceptable at least that the Koran’s presentation of the religion of the 
opponents is only an image and not an objective statement of fact: what we 
have is the representation of the opponents from the point of view of the 
circles among which the koranic material developed. 

One more difficulty needs to be mentioned before coming to the relevant 
passages. The Koran often seems to see the mushrikun as a group distinct from 
the Jews and the Christians, 2 but the elasticity of polemic means that insults 
are easily transferable and one must allow for the possibility, therefore, that 
the material attacking opponents for their shirk in the Koran was not all 
directed against the same group. 

In extra-koranic polemic, shirk and mushrik are terms used against 
Christians and Jews (although less often), as well as various groups of 
Muslims. 3 In the Koran the designation kafir , the referents of which are often 
difficult to distinguish from those of the word mushrik, may be applied to the 
Jews and possibly to Christians and others. The context of Koran 2:161 indi- 
cates that ‘those who disbelieve’ ( alladhina kafaru ) are people who, it is alleged, 
have received a revelation but have concealed the proofs it contains - they are 
to be cursed by God, the angels and mankind in general. Commentators refer 
that verse in a general fashion to those Jews, Christians and other religious 
communities (ahl al-milal), and to the mushrikun who worship idols, who have 
contested the prophethood of Muhammad. 4 

If that understanding of the verse illustrates the frequent blanket coverage 
of the charge of kufr , however, it also shows the general tendency in tafsir to 
distinguish between the mushrikun as idol worshippers, and Jews, Christians 
and others. Nevertheless, even that distinction is sometimes surprisingly 


2 E.g., 2: 105, 98: 1 , 6 (unbelievers among the People of the Book distinguished from those among 
the mushrikun ); 2:96 (the Jews are even more desirous of life than those who commit shirk); 
2:135 and elsewhere (Abraham was a hanif, not a Jew, a Christian or one of the mushrikun); 

22:17 (on the day of resurrection God will separate out the believers, the Jews, the Sabi’un, the 
Christians, and those who have committed shirk). 3 See the next chapter for examples. 

4 E.g., Tab., Tafsir (Cairo), III, 261. 
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blurred in tafsTr. Koran 2:221 orders the believers not to marry the women of 
the mushrikun ‘until they believe’. While some commentators here maintained 
the usual understanding of mushrikun as the idolatrous Arabs of the time of 
the Prophet, others understood it in this particular case as referring to Jews 
and Christians. That is especially remarkable here because Muslim law in 
general does permit Muslim men to marry Jewish and Christian women, and 
the understanding of those commentators who see the verse as applying to 
Jewish and Christian women leads to some complex discussions about how the 
verse and the law may be reconciled. 5 

It seems to be true generally, nevertheless, that the mushrikun are distinct 
from Jews and Christians in the Koran even if views imputed to the two 
other major forms of monotheism could be included under the category of 
shirk. 6 That distinction is generally maintained, too, in the traditional liter- 
ature, where the mushrikun are usually portrayed as Arab idolaters and 
polytheists, separate from the Jews and Christians with whom the Prophet 
had contacts. 

Reading the Koran on its own terms, trying to interpret it without resorting 
to commentaries, is a difficult and questionable exercise because of the nature 
of the text - its allusive and referential style and its grammatical and logical 
discontinuities, as well as our lack of sure information about its origins and 
the circumstances of its composition. Often such a reading seems arbitrary 
and necessarily inconclusive. The intention in the following is not so much to 
say what the Koran ‘really means’ as to ask whether the traditional interpre- 
tation of its material pertaining to the concept of shirk is a necessary or the 
only possible interpretation. 

To begin, it should be emphasised again that neither of the expressions used 
most frequently in the Koran to attack those opponents not identified 
specifically as Christians or Jews literally means ‘polytheist’ or ‘idolater’. 

Regarding mushrik , literally meaning (in the Koran) ‘someone who asso- 
ciates something or someone with God as an object of worship’, its transla- 
tion as ‘polytheist’ comes about partly because the Koran sometimes accuses 
the opponents of putting gods before God or claims that they have gods other 
than God, and thus of ‘associating’ these gods with God; and partly because 
the extra-koranic traditional literature portrays the Arab contemporaries of 
the Prophet as adherents of various deities such as Allat, al-‘Uzza and Manat. 

It comes to be equated too with ‘idolater’, partly because the Koran some- 
times uses words redolent of idolatry in connexion with the mushrikun and 

5 Ibid., IV, 362 ff. 

6 In his article s.v. ‘Shirk’ in EI2 , Daniel Gimaret discusses the identity of those attacked in the 
Koran as mushrikun. He says that we might expect the charge of shirk to be levelled at all of 
those groups whose religious beliefs might be interpreted as 'associationism’, especially the 
Christians, but concludes: ‘The Kur’anic term mushrikun does not in fact denote all those who, 
in some manner, practise a form of associationism, but only . . . those among whom this asso- 
ciationism is most flagrant - i.e. the worshippers of idols (’ahadat al-awthdn).' 
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partly because the tradition portrays the Arab opponents of Muhammad as 
worshippers of idols. In the traditional literature the distinction between an 
idol and a deity is often not clear, and neither is that between idol, stone and 
sanctuary. For example, Allat is sometimes used as the name of a deity, some- 
times as that of an idol or stone representing that deity or in some way asso- 
ciated with its worship. 

Although in the traditional literature shirk often functions as the equivalent 
of both polytheism and idolatry, it is important to keep its literal sense in 
mind. 7 

Apart from shirk, the other charge frequently made against the opponents 
in the Koran is that of kufr: they are kafirun or kuffar, on one occasion kafara. 
All these are recognised as plurals of kafir, a word often translated by ‘unbe- 
liever or ‘infidel'. The origin and precise meaning of the word are debated. 
Some have attempted to link it with the usage of the same root in Hebrew, 
Aramaic or Syriac, while others have argued for a purely Arabic development. 
Sometimes in the Koran it is understood to mean something like ‘ungrateful’. 
At Koran 26:19 Pharaoh reminds Moses what he has done for him as a child 
and how long Moses has lived in Egypt, but ‘you are one of the kafirin’. 
Elsewhere it often seems to have the sense of active disbelief or refusal to 
believe, rather than simple unbelief. At Koran 6:89 God refers to His having 
given the scriptures, laws and prophethood to various individuals but says that 
if their posterity disbelieve in them ( yakfur biha) He will give them instead to 
a people who are not kafirina biha. It may be possible to cover several of its 
occurrences by postulating a meaning such as ‘to reject’ (a favour or a truth). 8 

The word does not itself have any necessary implication of idol worship or 
polytheism and in Islam is used generally to refer to any non-Muslim, 
monotheist or not. One of the major debates in early Muslim theology was 
whether a Muslim might become a kafir as a result of sin, and in intra-Muslim 
polemic opponents have often been labelled kuffar. Christians and Jews within 
the territories of Islam, the protected dhimmis, are nevertheless also kuffar. 
Various Muslim theologians have elaborated lists of the different categories of 
kuffar, the majority of them being monotheists whose monotheism is in some 
sense less than perfect. 9 Similarly, the rabbis applied the term kofer ba- Hqqar 
(‘rejecter of the principles of the faith’) not only to someone who denied the 
existence of God but to one who accepted His existence but whose behaviour 
or faith in some way fell short. According to the Tosefta cited by Urbach, the 
heretics (minim, a word the precise significance of which is debated but 
often referring to monotheists, such as Christians, seen as defectors from the 
true religion) are worse than the idolaters because the latter deny God out of 


7 For some discussion of possible pre-Islamic use and significance of the root, see below, pp. 
69-71. 

8 See EI2 s.v. 'Kafir ‘ (by W. Bjorkman). The root can have a positive connotation if the object of 
the kufr is error or falsehood. 

9 For examples of the lists of different categories of kuffar, see ibid. 
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ignorance whereas the former know Him but introduce other elements into 
their conception of Him} 0 

In applying to the opponents terms associated with shirk and kufr, there- 
fore, the Koran does not use vocabulary that explicitly and literally carries an 
accusation of polytheism or idolatry. 11 

Now, there are certainly several koranic passages that imply, or explicitly 
say, that the opponents worshipped or believed in a plurality of gods. Koran 
37:36 says that at the Last Judgement the opponents will remember the scorn- 
ful response they had previously made when faced with a proclamation that 
there is only one God (let ildha ilia 1 llah ): ‘Are we to abandon our gods for a 
mad poet!’ According to Koran 43:58, when ‘the son of Mary’ is presented to 
them as an example to be followed, they scornfully turn away and say, ‘Who 
is better - our gods or he?’ Koran 1 7 :42, following the command not to put 
any other god together with God, insists that if, as the opponents say, there 
were gods with God, then these other gods would have sought a way to attack 
the Lord of the Throne. At Koran 25:43 the opponents are made to mock the 
Prophet and say that, if it were not for their own steadfastness, he would have 
led them astray ‘from our gods’. Such passages could be multiplied. 

Sometimes the opponents are charged with recognising or worshipping 
gods or beings min duni 1 llah . The Arabic expression is slightly difficult to 
translate: ‘without God' does not really lit; ‘beneath God’ would be possible 
but does not really match the koranic polemic accusing the opponents of wor- 
shipping gods other than and equal with God; some translators (e.g., Rodwell) 
select ‘besides God’; it may be that it echoes the biblical injunction not to take 
other gods ‘ before me (‘ al-panay)’ (e.g., Deuteronomy 5:7). According to 
Koran 19:81, ‘they have taken gods min duni ’ llah that they might be a power 
for them’. At Koran 10:104 the Prophet is told to proclaim, ‘I do not worship 
those whom you worship min duni ’llah. . .’. 

Before concluding that these opponents were in fact polytheists whose relig- 
ion involved recognition of a plurality of gods, however, it is necessary to con- 
sider the totality of the context in which such passages occur and their 
character as part of a religious polemic. 

It is noticeable, for one thing, that the word ‘gods’ is not used consistently 
in those passages where the opponents are accused of putting or worshipping 
something ‘beside’ or ‘before’ God. Sometimes the nature of the thing thus 
venerated is left unspecified and anonymous in phrases such as: those who are 
worshipped/called upon before/other than God, 12 those who are taken as 

10 E. Urbach, The Sages, 2nd edn Cambridge, Mass, and London, 1979, 26 f. citing Tosefta 
Shabbath 13: 5 (ed. S. Lieberman, New York 1955-88, 58). The italics for emphasis are mine. 

11 While it is easy to imagine what sort of expression might have been used in the Koran to label 

the opponents literally as idolaters ( ’uhhad Tahadat al-asnam would be most obvious), it is not 
so easy to imagine a word for polytheists. Modern Arabic would almost certainly use mush- 
rikitn since the language is so influenced by the Koran. Dictionaries use cumbrous neologisms 
such as al-mu’minun bi-ta‘addud al-aliha. 12 E.g., 6:56; 40:68; 39:64; 11:109. 
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patrons/friends ( awliya ) before God, 13 and those who are taken as 
‘equals/peers’ ( andad ) before God. Regarding this last word, the opponents are 
charged with recognising certain beings as peers of God even though He is the 
creator of the universe and the source of all blessings and afflictions. 14 

Furthermore, the Koran does not deny the reality or the existence of those 
beings that the opponents are said to worship as gods or to put on the same 
level as God. It denies, of course, that they are gods but not that they exist: 
‘He among them [i.e., among those beings who are worshipped] who says, ‘I 
am a god besides Him’, We will recompense with hell’ (21:29); ‘You and those 
whom you worship besides God are the fuel ( hasab ) of hell. ... If these were 
gods, they would not go down to it [hell], but all of them shall abide in it for 
ever’ (21 :98— 9); 15 ‘They have taken gods besides Him which have created 
nothing but were themselves created’ (25:3); etc. 

The gods of the opponents really do exist, therefore; but they are not real 
gods, merely some type of inferior being. 16 This is quite in keeping with 
monotheistic tradition in pre- and early Christian times. While insisting that 
there is only one God, the reality of the beings worshipped as ‘gods’ by others 
is not usually denied in the Bible. In the Song of Moses the Israelites are 
reproached for sacrificing ‘to demons who are not God, to gods ( elohim ) hith- 
erto unknown to them’, words echoed in Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians 
in his discussion of the problem of whether it is permitted to consume food 
that had been offered to idols. The false gods do not exist as gods for ‘there is 
no God but the One’; though ‘for us there is only one God’, ‘there are so-called 
gods and plenty of lords’. 17 

What is called, in the language of monotheist polemic, the ‘god’ of the 
opponents may not be considered a god by the opponents themselves and his 
‘worship’ may only be a form of veneration or even a (disapproved of) enthu- 
siasm. Koran 3:64 seems to be addressed to the People of the Book but 
implies that they commit shirk by recognising some of themselves as ‘lords’ 
before God (qul yd ahla l-kitdbi ta‘alu ilci kalimatin sawd’in baynanct wa-bay- 
nakum alia nahuda ilia ’lldha wa-ld nushrika bihi shay ’an wa-ld yattakhidha 
ba‘duna bcddan arbaban min duni ’ llahi ). Koran 41:43 recognises that men 
may make a ‘god’ of their own fantasies: ‘Have you not seen him who 
chooses for his god his desires (a-ra’ayta mani ’ ttakhadha ilahan hawayahu)T 
We are surely familiar with football idols and screen goddesses. From the 
koranic material is it possible to deduce anything about how the opponents 
viewed their ‘gods’? 

Most obviously, we are told that the opponents expected that they would 

13 E.g., 29:41; 36:3; 42:6. 14 E.g., 2:165; 14:30; 39:8; 41:9. 

15 Cf. Matt. 25:41: ‘everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels’. 

16 A point made too by Alford T. Welch, ‘Allah and Other Supernatural Beings: The Emergence 

of the Qur’anic Doctrine of tawhid,’ JAAR, thematic issue, 47 (1979), no. 4 S, 733-53, esp. 736 

If. I am grateful to Andrew Rippin for access to this article, upon which see further below. 

17 Deut. 32:17; 1 Cor. 10:20, cf. 1 Cor. 8:4 ff 
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intercede for them with God. On occasion this seems to refer to intercession 
to bring about some benefit in this life. There are denials, for example, that the 
beings the opponents associate with God can remove an affliction, durr, sent 
by God (Koran 39:8, 38; 30:33) . More usual, however, are those references to 
their inability to intercede at the Last Judgement. Not that intercession 
(shafa c a) on that occasion is ruled out; but God will only permit it by and for 
those whom He wishes, and the beings in whom the opponents place their 
trust are not among these: ‘Who is he that can intercede ( yashfa u) with Him 
except by His permission?’ (2:225); ‘Your Lord is God who made the heavens 
and the earth in six days. . . . None can intercede with Him except after His 
permission’ (10:3); ‘God it is who has created the heavens and the earth and 
all that is between them in six days. . . . Except for Him you shall have no 
patron (wait) and no intercessor (shaft*)’ (32:4); ‘Warn [the opponents] about 
the coming day when they will have no friend ( harriim ) and no intercessor' 
(40:18). If one can accept such verses at face value, the opponents already 
know of the sovereignty of God and, perhaps, of the final judgement, some- 
thing not easily reconcilable with the traditional image of them as idol- 
worshipping polytheists. 

Furthermore, the Koran offers us clues at least about the nature of these 
beings whom the opponents expected to intercede for them. Some passages 
seem to indicate that they were angels, whom the opponents regarded as God’s 
offspring. Koran 43:15 ff. accuses the opponents of assigning female offspring 
to God and in verse 19 says that they have made the angels (malaika), who 
are servants of the Merciful One, females. Koran 21:26-8 is part of a passage 
in which it is denied twice that there are gods other than God and which then 
tells us that the opponents claim that God has ‘taken offspring’ ( ittakhadha 
waladan). That walad is a collective plural is clear from the denial of the oppo- 
nents’ claim: ‘No, [they are] honoured servants ( c ibdd mukramuna ) who do not 
speak before Him and who carry out His command . . . and they do not inter- 
cede except for whom He pleases, but tremble in fear of Him.’ The exegetical 
tradition is surely right to identify those whom the opponents regard as 
offspring of God here as angels, for the imagery of the koranic passage points 
in that direction. 18 Compare verse 20 (‘They praise Him night and day, 
without ceasing’) with Revelation 4:8. 

Other passages also support the view that the opponents expected angels to 
intercede for them. Sura 53:26 denies the possibility: ‘Many as are the angels 
in heaven, their intercession shall be of no avail’. Verses 40:7-9 and 42:3^1, 
while they do not use the word ‘intercession’ (shafa ‘a), accept that the angels 
ask God for the forgiveness of the righteous on earth. Alford Welch argued 
that the opponents themselves did not really regard as angels the beings whom 
they ‘worshipped’: Welch accepted the traditional understanding that these 
beings were the deities of the pagan Meccans and suggested that the 


18 Tab.. Tafsir (Bulaq), XVII, 12. 
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identification of them as angels is ‘a Qur’anic development’ (i.e., an aspect of 
its polemic). 19 

Allowing for the fact that the text is polemical, however, does not mean that 
we need to follow the tradition in transforming the angels of the Koran into 
gods and idols. A highly developed angelology was a feature of several 
monotheist groups in Late Antiquity. Early Christian polemic against Judaism 
included the accusation of angel worship, partly explicable as a distortion of 
beliefs that gave angels a role in the transmission of revelation, notably that 
on Mount Sinai. Such beliefs about angels blurred the distinction between 
angel and prophet (both could be referred to by words indicating ‘messenger’), 
associated them or even identified them with stars, and assigned a role to them 
as intercessors, at the Last Judgement or more generally. It is not at all incon- 
ceivable, therefore, that what the Koran tells us about the opponents’ faith in 
and veneration of angels, even allowing for deliberate distortion, does reflect 
significant reality. 20 

In some other passages those whom the opponents expect to intercede for 
them are referred to as their ‘associates’ ( shuraka ) 21 - apparently meaning 
‘those they associate with God’. While it might follow that the opponents are 
regarded by the Koran as holding that the angels were associates of God, there 
do not seem to be any passages that explicitly identify these shuraka as angels. 
Koran 6:100 in fact says that those whom the opponents made associates of 
God were the jinn , even though God was their creator. 22 Koran 72:6 ( which 
has the jinn themselves speaking) tells us that there are some of mankind who 
take refuge with some of the jinn. 23 It is possible that the distinction between 
angels and jinn is blurred. It is well known that in the Koran the Devil (Iblls) 
is referred to as an angel at 2:32 but as one of the jinn at 18:48. 

If we then consider those verses of the Koran that, like the above-mentioned 
21:26-8, say that the opponents regard God as having offspring, the lack of 
distinction between angels and jinn appears again. In 21:26-8 the context 

19 Welch, ‘Allah and Other Supernatural Beings’, 740; see further below (chap. 6). 

20 Paul is sometimes said to have been confronted by angel worship among the Jewish Christians 
at Colossae (Col. 2: 1 8: those who 'grovel to angels and worship them’) - Henry Chadwick, The 
Early Church , Harmondsworth 1967, 34. For refutation of the charge of angel worship in 
Rabbinical Judaism, see, e.g.. Encyclopaedia Judaica s.v. Angels and Angelology’, esp. col. 971; 
Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin. 38 b (Eng. tr. 1935, i, 245-6), has a story of one of the minim 
who sought to entrap Rabbi Idith into saying that we should worship the angel Metatron, but 
was roundly defeated. For the association and identification of angels and stars (‘the host of 
heaven'), see the references given in Encyclopaedia Judaica, s. v. Angels and Angelology’, col. 
964; by J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, Philadelphia 1907, 218; and L. Ginzberg, The 
Legends of the Jews, 7 vols., Philadelphia 1911-38 (see index, s.v. ‘stars'). For interceding angels, 
see, e.g., Job, 33:23; the apocryphal Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (Eng. trans., in Sparks 
(ed.), Apocryphal Old Testament, 528, 565); and Montgomery, Samaritans, 221. For angels and 
prophets, see A. J. Wensinck, ‘Muhammad und die Propheten’, AO, 2 (1924), esp. 183; 
Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 55; Gunter Liiling, Die Wiederentdeckung des Propheten 
Muhammad, Erlangen 1981, esp. 77 if. For koranic verses accusing the opponents of angel 
worship, see Paul Arno Eichler, Die Dschinn, Teufel und Engel im Koran, Leipzig 1928, 97 ff. 

21 30:13; 6:94; 10:18. 22 Wa-ja‘alu lillahi shuraka’a Tjinna wa-khalaqahum. 

23 YaTidhuna hi-rijdlin mina ’ I-jinn . 
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implies that it is the angels whom the opponents identify as God’s offspring. 
Other passages associate the idea of intercession with the idea of God having 
offspring but do not elaborate on the nature of these offspring: 

None shall have the power of intercession except he who has taken a pact from God 
( al- Rahman ). They say that God has taken offspring (waladan ) ... [It is enough to cause 
creation to tremble] that they attribute offspring to God. It is not seemly that God 
should take offspring. Everything in the heavens and the earth must come to God as a 
servant. . . . And all of them shall come to Him alone on the day of resurrection. 
(19:87 ff.) 

Elsewhere it is imputed that the opponents regard the angels as God’s female 
offspring: ‘Has your Lord prepared sons for you and taken for Himself daugh- 
ters from among the angels?’ (17:40). 

But other verses imply that the opponents identified the jinn as God’s 
offspring: ‘They have assigned the jinn to God as associates even though He 
created them, and ignorantly they have falsely attributed to Him sons and 
daughters ( banina wa-banatin). . . . How, when He has no consort, should He 
have offspring?’ (6:100-1); ‘They have made God kin with the jinn’ (37: 1 58). 24 
The denial that God (often al-Rahman rather than Allah in these passages) 
has offspring (23:91; 39:4), the implication that the opponents regard the 
angels as female (37:150; 42:19; 53:27) and the rejection of the idea that God 
should have female progeny (16:59; 37:149, 154; 43:16; 52:39; 53:21) all occur 
frequently in the Koran. 

So far, although the material may not be sufficient to enable us to obtain a 
clear idea of the beliefs of the opponents, it does not portray them as polythe- 
ists of the sort depicted in Muslim exegetical and other traditional literature. 
The verses of the Koran mentioned above do not point to a group that wor- 
shipped a multiplicity of gods and bowed down before idols, but rather a group 
that shared some basic concepts of monotheism (God as creator, angels, 
perhaps the Last Judgment, intercession, etc.) but held views that the Koran 
equated with, and presented - surely polemically - as, polytheism and idolatry. 

Even the one koranic passage that is usually understood as giving us explicit 
information about the names of three ‘goddesses’ worshipped by the oppo- 
nents, Sura 53:19 ff., also associates the three names with the veneration of 
angels and the idea that angels intercede for us. That passage mentions Allat, 
al-‘Uzza and Manat, which the exegetical tradition identifies as the names of 
three goddesses worshipped by the polytheistic Meccan opponents of 
Muhammad, but then goes on to imply that the opponents regarded the 
beings who bore these names as female offspring of God, and as angels whose 
intercession could be expected. 25 

24 Ja’alu baynahu wa-bayna ’l-jinnatinasaban. 

25 Welch, Allah and Other Supernatural Beings? 738—9, suggests that the koranic passage has 
been revised and contains later interpolations, i.e., that the references to angels and interces- 
sion are additions which obscure the fundamental allusions to Meccan paganism. 
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These are the verses to which tradition attaches the story of the ‘satanic 
verses’, and the three names figure prominently in the traditional accounts of 
the gods and idols of the pagan Arabs. The verses and the story connected 
with them will be discussed in more detail in chapter 6, and it may merely be 
noted here that, apart from the occurrence of the names, which it is possible 
to relate to those of apparently divine beings attested in inscriptions and liter- 
ature independent of the Muslim tradition, the rest of the passage with its ref- 
erence to angels as the female offspring of God links with the koranic material 
discussed above. 

As for the idolatry traditionally imputed to the opponents attacked in the 
Koran, when the two most common Arabic words for ‘idol’, wathan (plural 
awthan) and sanam (plural asnam ), occur in the Koran, they usually relate to 
peoples of the past, most often in reports about Abraham’s dealings with his 
father and his people. 26 Only slightly ambiguous is Koran 29:17 (‘You only 
worship awthan before God and create a lie - those you worship before God 
can give you no provisions’). It is not completely obvious who is speaking to 
whom but the previous verse is marked as the words of Abraham and it seems 
that this one is too. That is the way it is understood in the traditional exegesis. 27 

Elsewhere asnam appear in connexion with the people the Children of Israel 
met after crossing the Red Sea (Koran 7:138). Seeing that this people cleaved 
to its idols (asnam), the Israelites demanded of Moses that he make them a 
god (ilah) like the gods of the people, but he responded by charging them with 
‘ignorance’ (innakum qawm tajhaluna ). 28 None of this is surprising, given the 
biblical and other versions of these stories. In contrast to the traditional liter- 
ature where the pre-Islamic Arabs are frequently described as worshipping 
awthan and asnam, therefore, the Koran seems more reticent. 

There are, however, two words often associated with idols and idolatry used 
in the Koran apparently with reference to the contemporary situation: taghut 
and jiht. 

Taghut appears eight times 29 and is explained in commentary in various 
ways. As well as to such things as sorcerors, soothsayers and satans, it is under- 
stood as referring to idols generally, to a particular idol or idols, or to places 
such as temples where idols were situated. It seems obvious that this is one 
of those words that the exegetical tradition does not really understand and 
which were the object of more or less plausible speculation. 30 The idea that it 

26 6:74, 26:71, 21:51 (here a reference to 'images,' tamathil, but comparison with 26:71 indicates 
that it is a doublet for asnam), 21:57, 29:25, 14:35. For Ibn al-Kalbfs inconsistent and uncon- 
vincing attempts to establish a difference in meaning between sanam and wathan, see Asnam K- 
R, 21 =47 with 33 = 58; and see A. Guillaume's rejection of a criticism made against him by 
R.B. Serjeant that he had failed to distinguish between different types of idols: ‘Stroking an 
Idol’, BSOAS, 27 (1964), 430. 27 E.g., Tab., Tafsir (Bulaq), XX, 88. 

28 Note, again, the blurring of the distinction between idol and god. 

29 2:256, 257; 4:51, 60, 76; 5:65; 16:36; 39:17. 

30 Tab., Tafsir (Cairo), V, 416-20 (on Koran 2:256); E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, 8 
vols., London 1863-93, s.v. ‘taghut’’, T. Fahd, Le pantheon de t'Arabie centrale a la veille de 
t'Hegire, Paris 1968, 240. 
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indicates a singular entity, for example, Satan or the name of one particular 
deity or idol, is not consistent with verses where it seems to refer to a plural. 
In Koran 2:257, for example, the taghut are masculine plural: in contrast to 
the believers, whose patron is God who will deliver them from the darkness 
into the light, the unbelievers’ patrons (awliya j are the taghut, who will cast 
them out of the light into the darkness. In verse 39:17 the feminine singular 
suffix pronoun presumably (as is normal in Arabic) stands for a masculine 
plural, although it is just conceivable that it could indicate that the preceding 
al-taghut could be read as a feminine singular. 31 

We are ordered to shun the taghut and to serve God (Koran 16:36; 39:17); 
those who disbelieve are accused of being friends of the taghut and fighting in 
the way of the taghut (4:76, 2:258); there are those who claim that they believe 
in what has been revealed to the Prophet and to previous prophets but never- 
theless desire to be brought to judgement to the taghut (4:60). 

Some traditional and most modern scholarship has recognised the word as 
non-Arabic in origin: some have favoured an Aramaic, others an Ethiopian, 
derivation. Abraham Geiger seems to have been the first to connect it with 
Aramaic t ‘wt, literally ‘error’ but used in the Jerusalem Talmud and Midrash 
Rabba with connotations of idolatry or the worship of gods other than God. 
In the Jerusalem Talmud tractate Sanhedrin the word occurs in the context of 
a series of stories about the worship of Baal Peor; Genesis Rabba, comment- 
ing on the word ‘clothes’ ( sutoh ) in Genesis 49:11, links it with a verb with 
similar radicals meaning ‘to entice’ (to the worship of other gods) in 
Deuteronomy 13:6 and explains that the Genesis verse refers to the correction 
of ‘errors’ by the Great Sanhedrin. 32 Schwally suggested a connexion with a 
Christian Palestinian form also meaning ‘error’, while Jeffery, following 
SuyutI, favoured an Abyssinian parallel with the basic meaning of ‘defection 
from the true religion’ but used where the Septuagint and the New Testament 
have eidola. Noldeke pointed out that the Abyssinian probably itself derived 
from Aramaic. Robert has suggested a connexion with Syriac ta‘ya (pi. 
ta ‘ aiya ), ‘planet’, ‘wandering star’, and speculated on the word as evidence for 
a belief in astral deities in Arabia. 33 

The word al-jibt, a hapax legomenon which occurs in Koran 4:51 in con- 
junction with al-taghut (‘Have you not seen those who have been brought a 
part of the Book? They believe in al-jibt and al-taghut and say to those who 

31 Tab.. 7h/i»-(Bulaq), XXIII. 131-2 (on Koran 39:17) insists that here and elsewhere it has a sin- 
gular meaning and refers to Satan ( al-shaytan ). One of the authorities he cites says that the 
word taghut itself is feminine singular and that is why the feminine singular pronoun is used 
even though Satan is meant. Another anonymous authority says that the pronoun is feminine 
because taghut is a plural. 

32 J. Levy, Worterbuch iiber die Talmudim und Midraschim, 4 vols., 2nd edn, Berlin 1924, repr. 
Darmstadt 1963, II. 1 70b-l 71a, s.v. ‘t'wt’. 

33 For full references to the various theories and data, see Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, 202-3; R. 
Kobert, ‘Das koranische ‘tagut", Orientaha, n.s. 30 (1961), 415-6. For Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab's 
use of the idea of the taghut, see his Fima’na al-tdghut wa-ruiis amvd’ihi, in his Majmu’at al- 
tawhid al-najdiyya, Mecca 1319 AH, 117-18. 
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disbelieve that these are on a righter path than those who believe?’), seems to 
have a similar background. Interpreting it in a variety of ways similar to taghut 
in exegesis (idol, sorcerer, soothsayer, sorcery, Satan, etc.), some traditional 
sources explain it as of non-Arabic origin, although the majority sought an 
Arabic origin for it. Noldeke suggested that it came from the Ethiopic amlaka 
gebt, a rendering of Greek theos prosphatos in passages such as Deuteronomy 
32:17 (‘They sacrificed unto devils, not to God; to gods whom they knew not, 
to new gods that came newly up’). Noldeke suggested that gebt was misunder- 
stood by Muhammad or one of his Abyssinian adherents in the sense of ‘idol’ 
or ‘idolatry’. Margoliouth suggested a connexion with the Greek glypta (from 
glypho , ‘to carve’ or ‘engrave’), with which the Septuagint translates Elebrew 
pesel (‘idol’, ‘image’) in Leviticus 26:1, but Jeffery rejected this on the grounds 
that a Greek word is unlikely to have passed into Arabic without leaving a 
trace in Syriac, and he too argued for an Ethiopic origin. 34 

Whatever the precise source of these words, it seems likely that the koranic 
is a development of earlier monotheistic usage and significance. They help to 
place the Koran in a tradition of monotheistic polemic against ‘idolatry’ and 
indicate that when trying to understand the koranic language we need to be 
aware of the range of (mainly transferred) meanings that ‘idolatry’ had come 
to have in the monotheistic tradition generally. While it cannot be excluded 
that some ‘real’ paganism was the object of the koranic ire, these passages in 
themselves tell us nothing about the nature of the ‘idolatry’ that was being 
attacked. Koran 4:5 1 , with its reference to ‘those who have been brought a part 
of the Book’ as those who believe in al-jibt and al-taghut, strengthens the pos- 
sibility that it is the ‘idolatry’ of fellow monotheists. 

Although, as noted above, the words awthan and asndm (the two most 
common Arabic words for ‘idols’) nearly always occur in the Koran with ref- 
erence to peoples of the past, there is at least one passage that is apparently 
addressed to the contemporary situation which uses awthan. At Koran 22:30 
the reader or hearer is exhorted to avoid what is usually translated as ‘the filth 
of idols and the words of falsehood ( al-rijs min al-awthan ( wa- ) . . . qawl al- 
zur)’. 

The second part of that phrase is sometimes interpreted in the exegetical 
tradition as a reference to the polytheistic corruptions that had infected the 
originally monotheist talbiya , 35 Generally, however, the commentators do not 
attempt to supply material that would put the verse in a specific historical or 


34 T. Noldeke, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strasburg 1910, 47-8; Jeffery, 
Foreign Vocabulary, 99—100; R. Paret, Der Koran: Kommentar und Konkordanz , Stuttgart etc. 
1971, 96. I am grateful to Andrew Palmer for help regarding theos prosphatos. He points out 
that the Christian Fathers used the expression when alluding to Ex. 20:3 ('Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me'): G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961, 1183 s.v. 
'irpocrct>aTo<;', cites Didymus Alexandrinus as quoting, ‘Thou shalt have no theon prosphaton.’ 
Early Christian apologists denied that Christ was a ‘new god’, while Arius was accused of 
having taught that the Son is a ‘new god’. 

35 Kister, ‘Labbayka, Allahumma, Labbayka . . 34-5. 
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social context or to provide a precise ‘occasion of revelation’. It is understood 
that we are being commanded to avoid idolatry and polytheism in a general 
sense. 

Tabari’s interpretation of the first part of the koranic phrase is that it 
means: ‘Beware of idolatry ( ‘ibadat al-awthan), for worshipping idols is obe- 
dience to Satan, and that is filth (rijs)’. His gloss on the second part is: ‘Beware 
of uttering lies and calumnies against God when you say with regard to the 
gods ( aliha ), ‘We only serve them to bring us closer to God’, and when you say 
with regard to the angels, ‘They are the daughters of God’, and other such 
things; for that is lying, falsehood (zur), and associating other things with God 
(shirk bi’llah)’. 36 Several of the traditions cited by Tabari in support of his 
interpretation equate ‘the uttering of falsehood’ (qawl or shahadat al-zur ) with 
shirk, and they cite this verse 22:30 in support of that equation. Tabari also 
knows of a prophetic hadith making the same equation and citing the same 
verse in support. 37 The command to avoid al-rijs min al-awthan and the qawl 
al-zur is understood, then, as an injunction against idolatry and polytheism. 

One difficulty about the verse mentioned in the exegesis is the unusual 
grammar of al-rijs min al-awthan. Generally understood to mean something 
like ‘the filth (or abomination) of idols’, one might have expected a simple gen- 
itive construction ( idafa): rijs al-awthan just like the following qawl al-zur. 
Tabari raises the question: does the phrase mean that there is the possibility 
that there is something from or of the idols that is not filth? Of course he 
rejects that interpretation. Everything to do with them is filth, and the phrase 
means that we are commanded to avoid the filth that comes from the idols, that 
is, from the worship of them. Ibn Kathlr specifies that the min (‘from’ or ‘of’) 
in the phrase is intended to identify the nature of the filth - we must avoid the 
filth that the idols are ( min hahuna li-baydn al-jins ay ijtanibu al-rijs alladlu 
huwa al-awthan). Such suggestions underline the problematic nature of the 
phrase and possibly indicate that it is not simply an injunction against idola- 
try. 38 

It is difficult to obtain a clear idea of what the Koran is referring to at this 
point. The verse 22:30 comes in the context of a discussion, which occurs at 
various other places in the Koran too, about the legitimacy or otherwise of 
consuming or making use of animals upon which, it is implied, the opponents 
have put limitations or prohibitions. The verses following it state that it is per- 
missible to benefit from and to eat cattle that have been dedicated to God at 

36 Tafslr (Bulaq), XVII, 1 12. The justification (we only worship them to bring us closer to God) 
that Tabari here ascribes to the opponents is found at Koran 39:3 (see below for further discus- 
sion of this); their view of the angels as the daughters of God, although the precise words used 
by Tabari do not appear in the Koran, is implied at 16:57, 37:149-50, 43:16,19 and 52:39. 

37 For different versions of the hadith , see too Abu ’1-Fida’ IsmaTl b- Kathlr, Tafslr al-Qur’dn al- 
‘azim, 6 vols., Beirut 1966, iv, 637, and A. J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition 
musulmane, 8 vols., Leiden 1936-88, s.v. ‘al-zur’. 

38 Tab., Tafslr , (Bulaq) XVII, 113 (at top: fa-in qdla qd'il wa-hal min al-awthan md lavsa bi-rijs ); 
Ibn Kathlr, Tafslr , IV, 637. 
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the sanctuary. The camel is specifically mentioned as one of the animals given 
for our use, and it should be included among the sacrificial offerings and its 
meat consumed. Of course it is not the flesh and blood that reach God but the 
devotion ( taqwa ) shown in carrying out His commands. 

The suggestion that ‘the filth of [which conies from?] idols’ and ‘the words 
of falsehood’ refer to aspects of dietary and purity regulations can be sup- 
ported not only by the context in which the warning against them occurs, but 
also by related koranic passages which use different phrases and by reference 
to Jewish and Christian scriptures. Apart from the verse (22:30) with which we 
are immediately concerned, the opponents are accused of arbitrarily and 
impiously limiting the use of certain animals and produce, whether for food 
or other purposes, in the passage that begins at Koran 6: 136 (referred to above 
in connexion with the story of Khawlan and its idol). Traditional exegesis 
associates that passage with Koran 5:103 where the opponents are accused of 
inventing lies against God concerning (the livestock animals known as) the 
bahira, the saiba, the waslla and the ham. The commentators identify these as 
types of animals, especially camels, regarded by the Arab pagans as prohib- 
ited for general use because they have been dedicated to the gods or the sanc- 
tuary. The Koran rejects all such practices. We should not declare forbidden 
what God has allowed, and we should eat of what He has given to us (e.g., 
Koran 5:87-8). 

Aside from such things as wine, or game which one has killed when in a state 
of ritual purity, the only prohibited things are those that are unclean. At 
Koran 5:3 these are listed as carrion, blood, pork, ‘what has been dedicated to 
other than God’, anything killed other than by having its blood shed, and any- 
thing slaughtered on the nusub. Regarding the meaning of this last word, the 
commentators are not unanimous but it is generally understood to refer to 
stones connected with idolatry - stones set up as idols, stones set up before 
idols for sacrificial practices, or simply the idols themselves. 39 The parallel 
version of this list at Koran 6:145 does not mention the nusub but adds that 
pork is ‘filth’ (rijs), the same word as is used in the expression ‘the filth of 
[which comes from?] idols’. 

The koranic language and the lists of prohibited things are comparable with 
biblical texts. Acts 15:20 and 15:29 single out as the fundamental prohibited 
things for gentile Christians: food sacrificed to idols, blood, strangled animals, 
(sexual) impurity, but not, of course, pork. Both the koranic lists and those in 
Acts are related to the laws of purification as set out in Leviticus chapters 1 1 
and 17. While Acts exempts the eating of pork from prohibition (Leviticus 
11:7 says that it is unclean), Koran 22:36 exempts the camel (declared unclean 
at Leviticus 11:4). The reasons for the abhorrence of blood, common to the 
lists in Acts and in the Koran, are set out in Leviticus 17:10-16. Koran 5:57 
(‘Do not declare as forbidden the good things which God has made allowed 


39 See Lane, Lexicon s.v. ‘nusub’. 
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for you’) would not be out of place at Acts 10:15 where Peter is told in his 
dream, ‘What God has made clean you have no right to call profane.’ 

It seems, then, that al-rijs min al-awthan and qawl al-zur in Koran 22:30 may 
relate to food and purity regulations: on the one hand the opponents are 
wrong in arbitrarily prohibiting the consumption and use of animals either 
because they hold them to have been set aside in some way for religious pur- 
poses, or because they have been brought to the sanctuary for slaughter; on 
the other hand there is a certain limited list of foods (meat) which is prohib- 
ited, because of the manner or circumstance in which it has been killed or, in 
the case of pork, because it is inherently impure. Regarding the circumstances 
in which the meat has been slaughtered, dedication to ‘something other than 
God’ or slaughter on the nusub are prominent reasons for prohibition. 

Other koranic passages discussing prohibited food use variant phrases: ‘a 
disgusting thing (fisq) dedicated to something other than God’ (6:145); ‘what 
has been dedicated to something other than God . . . and what has been 
slaughtered on the nusub'' (5:3); and ‘that over which the name of God has not 
been mentioned ... a disgusting thing (fisq)' (6: 121). On the other hand Koran 
6:118 tells us to eat of that ‘over which the name of God has been mentioned’, 
a command reinforced in the following verse with the reassurance that God 
has made clear to us what He has forbidden. 

The exact nature of the practices or ideas alluded to in such verses probably 
cannot be known. The koranic material and its background is complex and 
obscure enough to justify hesitation about the significance of ‘the filth of 
[which comes from?] idols’ and ‘the words of falsehood’ in Koran 22:30. The 
possibility of polemical distortion and of the use of language and ideas that 
were conventional in the monotheistic tradition has to be taken account of, as 
does the general context of the Koran’s references to ‘idolatry’ and shirk. It is 
not clear whether slaughtering on the nusub and dedicating to ‘something 
other than God’ are practices associated with the mushrikun, whereas ‘declar- 
ing prohibited what God has allowed’ does seem to be associated with them. 
Emerging Christianity was concerned not only with the dietary and other 
aspects of Jewish law but also with the problems caused by necessary contacts 
with Graeco-Roman religion and customs. It could be that the Koran exhib- 
its the same concerns: as well as facing the purity and food regulations of the 
mushrikun, it may be that it had to deal with the question of the legitimacy of 
food from other, perhaps really idolatrous or at least non-monotheist, sources. 

How far Koran 22:30 disrupts the interpretation of the mushrikun presented 
here, therefore, is debatable. 1 do not want to minimise its significance but it is 
questionable whether it is a rejection of idolatry in general or whether, rather, 
it is concerned with an issue distinct from the argument with the mushrikun, 
the specific issue of food from outside sources regarded as idolatrous. A con- 
demnation of idolatry generally might be thought superfluous because the 
mushrikun also abhorred it - that is why it is such a potent ingredient in the 
polemic. 
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Occasionally the Koran hints at the sort of defence the opponents might 
make. Sura 6:148 tells us that the / nushrikim claim that they and their ances- 
tors would not have practised shirk had God not wished it (law sha’a 3 llahu ma 
ashrakna wa-la aba’una wa-la harramna min shay ’in). (Note that this verse 
again connects shirk with declaring things forbidden for normal consumption 
or use.) The force of that defence is not really clear but at face value it indi- 
cates that the opponents accepted that God could control everything they 
did. 40 According to 39:3, ‘those who have taken patrons ( awliya ) besides Him’ 
claim that they ‘worship’ the awliya only in order that they might bring them 
closer to God (ma na ‘buduhum ilia li-yuqarribuna ila ’llahi zulfct). Again this 
hardly supports the image of a real form of polytheism. 41 

This last verse occurs in the context of a demand that men practise ikhlas 
in their worship: ‘Worship God mukhlisan lahu 5 1-clin; is not al-din al-khalis due 
to God?’ This concept of ikhlas appears to mean a pure form of monotheism, 
free from any taint of shirk. In Islam the first part (‘I testify that there is no 
god but God’) of the testimony of faith, the shahada, is often referred to as 
the kalimat al-ikhlas, and Sura 112 of the Koran, which is a short statement 
of pure monotheism, insisting that God is one, that He does not beget and is 
not begotten, and that He has no equal, is known as Surat al-Ikhlds. In the 
koranic treatment of the sea journey topos, when the opponents are accused 
of calling upon God in their fear of the storm but of reverting to shirk when 
they reach land safely, it is clearly ikhlas that is the opposite of shirk. ‘When 
they embark on the ship they call on God mukhlisina lahu ’l-dln, but when He 
brings them to land, lo they practise shirk' (29:65; cf. 10:22 and 31:32). This 
contrast between shirk and ikhlas is also evident in polemic within Islam, for 
example in the writings of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab. 42 

The opposite of the shirk of the opponents in the Koran, therefore, is not 
simply monotheism (tawhid), but the pure and intense type of monotheism 
indicated by ikhlas. This strengthens the argument that their shirk was not 
literal polytheism, but a failure (in the eyes of their opponents) to maintain a 
full and proper form of monotheism. It is precisely this, as will be illustrated 
in the next chapter, that has usually been meant when monotheists have 
accused one another of idolatry. 

It is not possible to reconstruct the religion of the opponents from the 


40 Cf. the parallel passage at Koran 16:35. Where 6:148 has ‘we would not have committed shirk’, 
16:35 has ‘we would not have worshipped anything apart from Him' (ma 1 abadnd min dunihi 
min shay ’in). Unsurprisingly, Tabari's commentary on both passages identifies ‘those who have 
committed shirk’ (alladhina ashraku) as idolaters - ‘those mushrikun of Quraysh who put the 
idols on a level with God" ( a I- adilima hi’lldli al-awthdn wa’l-asnam ), ‘those who made associates 
with God and worshipped idols apart from Him' (alladhina ashraku bi’llah wa- ‘ ahadu al-awthdn 
wa’l-asnam min dunihi), etc. 

41 Koran 39:3 is quoted also by Abu J l-Ma‘alI as evidence that some of the Arab idolaters, like the 
Persian fire worshippers and other non-monotheists, were familiar with the one God whom the 
Arabs called Allah (Kitdb baydn al-adydn, 136 (text) = 22-3 (trans.)). 

42 See H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad b. Taimiva, 
Cairo 1939, 531. 
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koranic attacks upon it, but it may be asked how far the Koran is consistent 
with the traditional material which portrays these opponents as Arab idol 
worshippers and polytheists in a crude and literal sense. From the perspective 
of the Koran the mushrikun may, on account of their beliefs and practices, 
have seemed no better than polytheists and idolaters, but that does not mean 
that they themselves would have admitted to a belief in a plurality of gods or 
to the worship of idols. The gist of the koranic criticism is that although the 
opponents know that God is the creator and regulator of the universe, and 
although they appeal to Him in times of distress, regularly they fall back into 
something that it views as less than total monotheism. They ‘associate’ other 
beings, sometimes identified as angels or jinn, with God, they expect these 
beings to intercede for them with God, and they adopt them as patrons 
( awliyaj . Even the appearance at Koran 53:18-19 of the three names that tra- 
dition identifies as those of goddesses does not support the conclusion that the 
opponents were gross polytheists and idolaters if they are read in context. 

In the previous chapter it was argued that the tradition’s elaboration of the 
koranic material in its description of the polytheist and idolatrous Arab con- 
temporaries of Muhammad, together with the influence of the idea that 
Abraham had introduced monotheism into Arabia, has led many modern 
scholars, taking the traditional material as a reflexion of historical fact, to 
develop theories about the persistence or rise of monotheistic ideas among the 
pagan Arabs before Islam. Unlike the Koran, which merely provides obscure 
hints about and allusions to the shirk it attacks, much of the traditional liter- 
ature is quite explicit in its portrayal of the Arab paganism. It is mainly owing 
to that explicitness and detail that the traditional account of the historical and 
social setting to which the Koran was addressed has been so widely accepted 
by non-Muslim scholars. 

Nevertheless, the tension between, on the one hand, the religious ideas of 
the opponents as they are alluded to in the koranic verses and, on the other, 
the image of Arab paganism found in Muslim tradition is sometimes obvious 
even in traditional texts. Muslim scholars such as Mas'udI (d. 345/956) and 
Shahrastanl (d. 548/1153) attempted to provide general accounts of the relig- 
ious ideas of, among other peoples, the pre-Islamic Arabs. These accounts set 
out the traditional material about the pre-Islamic idolatry of the Arab con- 
temporaries of Muhammad together with categories constructed on the basis 
of individual koranic verses, and it is then that the tension between them 
become noticeable. For instance Mas'udT describes, among others, a group of 
pre-Islamic Arabs who accepted the Creator and the fact of the creation, a res- 
urrection and a future life, but denied the prophets and were attached to idols 
( asnam); they made pilgrimage to the idols, performed sacrifices to them, and 
accepted rules about things licit and things prohibited. These are those who 
say, according to Koran 39:3, that they have taken patrons other than God 
merely that those patrons may bring them closer to God (xva jladhina ’ttak- 
hadhu min dunihi awliyaa ma na c buduhum ilia li-yuqarribuna ila ’llahi zulfd). 
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Another group is described as worshipping angels, claiming that they are the 
daughters of God, and believing that they had the power to intercede with 
God for their followers. These are the ones referred to in Koran 16:57 (‘they 
assign daughters to Allah . . . and what they desire to themselves’) and 53:19 
IT. (the verses that refer to Allat, al-‘Uzza and Manat imply that the opponents 
regarded them as female offspring of God, and insist that God only allows the 
power of intercession to those whom He wishes). 43 

Another of the hybrids that evolved from the attempt to cross the koranic 
material with the image of Arab paganism was the idea that wealthy Arabs 
had their camels slaughtered above their tombs so that they could ride them 
on the day of resurrection and thus obtain an advantage over those who had 
been revived only as pedestrians. 44 

Probably the clearest understanding from within Islam that the koranic 
attacks on the mushrikun and kuffar were directed at people who regarded 
themselves as monotheists is manifested in the writings of Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (d. 1206/1792). In a commentary upon the first part of the shahada 
(‘there is no god but God’), the founder of the Wahhabi school argued that 
the kuffar against whom the Prophet fought were monotheists but imperfect 
ones. Their monotheism was only tawhid al-rububiyya whereas proper 
monotheism consists of tawhid al-uluhiyya. Tawhid al-rububiyya he defines as 
accepting that God is the sole creator, giver of life and sustenance. But that is 
not enough. In spite of their acceptance of it, and in spite of their relatively 
good lives - worshipping God, doing good works and observing some of the 
prohibited things - the Prophet still fought against those who espoused it and 
refused to accept them in Islam. The essence of their kufr was that they recog- 
nised (through prayers, sacrifices, vows and other things) intermediaries 
between themselves and God: 

The mushrikun against whom the Prophet fought used to call upon righteous beings 
( salihun ) such as the angels, Jesus, Ezra , 45 and other patrons (min al-awliya’). Thus they 
were kuffar in spite of their affirmation that God is the creator, the sustainer, and the 
director (of the cosmos). When you have understood this you have understood the 


43 Abu ’1-Hasan al-Mas'udl, Muruj al-dhcihab, ed. and French trans. Barbier de Meynard and 
Pavet de Courteille, 9 vols. Paris 1861-77, III, 256-7 (rev. ed. C. Pellat, 3 vols., Beirut 1966, II. 
253); cf. Abu ’1-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karlm al-Shahrastanl, Kitdb al-milal wa’l-nilial, 
ed. KaylanI, 2 vols., Cairo 1961, II, 236 where groups among the Arabs are described in almost 
the same terms although somewhat more fully. A similar account in Abu’l-Ma'all, Kitdb baydn 
al-adyan, 139 (text) = 28 (trans.) names Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq as its source. For discussion of the 
latter's life and works (he seems to have lived in the third/ninth century, but is difficult to date 
more precisely, and is credited with a Kitdb al-maqaldt which discussed religions and sects): see 
David Thomas (ed. and trans.), Anti-Christian Polemic in Early Islam, Cambridge 1992, 9-30. 

44 Shahrastanl, Milal, II, 244; SaTd b. Ahmad al-AndalusI. Kitdb Tabaqdt al-umam (cited in 
Schefer, ‘Notice sur le Kitab Bei'an il Edian’, 149), French trans. by R. Blachere, Paris 1935, 93 
(the name of the man whose verses are cited ordering his son to slaughter his camel when he 
dies, appears in variant forms). 

45 A reference to Koran 9:30 - ‘The Jews say that Ezra (‘Uzayr) is the son of God and the 
Christians that Christ (al-MasIh) is the son of God.’ 
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meaning of ‘there is no god but God’, and you have understood that whoever calls 
upon a prophet or an angel, grants him authority or asks him for help, such a one has 
gone away from Islam. 

In the course of his argument Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab refers to many of the 
koranic passages mentioned in this chapter, and he considers the defences 
made by the mushrikun to justify their beliefs and behaviour. Of course, he is 
less concerned with the historical situation in which the Prophet lived than 
with the conditions of his own time, but even though his audience was those 
Muslims whose ideas and practices he wished to reform he was able to apply 
the koranic material to his own day without any sense of strain. Referring to 
his fellow Muslims, he talks of the ahl al-shirk ‘of our own time’ and attrib- 
utes to them the same belief in intermediary beings (wasait) as was held by 
the mushrikun of the time of the Prophet. He also insists that Christians were 
people of kufr : 

You know that the Christians hold a special place among the kujfar. Some of them 
worship God night and day, live ascetic lives, and give charitably of what comes to them 
from the world, withdrawing from other people into their cells. In spite of that they are 
kujfar and enemies of God, bound for Hell on account of their belief in Jesus or some 
other of the awliya, calling upon him or making sacrifice to him, or offering him 
vows . 46 

Modern non-Muslim scholars also have sometimes demonstrated an aware- 
ness of the fact that the Koran’s image of its opponents is not really consis- 
tent with the depiction of the idolatry of the Arabs found in tradition, but, 
accepting the traditional accounts of the origins of Islam in Mecca and 
Medina and of the Koran as addressing the idolatry of the Arabs of the Hijaz, 
they have rarely gone beyond conflation of the different sources. 

Thus D. B. Macdonald, in his article s.v. ‘Allah’ in the first edition of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, wrote: ‘The religion of Mecca in Muhammad’s time 
was far from simple idolatry. It resembled much more a form of the Christian 
faith, in which saints and angels have come to stand between the worshippers 
and God.’ 

He then cited a series of koranic verses which he felt justified that statement. 
It seems clear that Macdonald, like the Muslim scholars just mentioned, 
derived from the Koran an image of the opponents’ shirk that is not easily rec- 
oncilable with the portrayals of Arab idolatry in the traditional literature. But 
the interpretative framework supplied by the tradition had become so firmly 
established that he was content to identify this religion attacked in the Koran, 
a type of religion that Macdonald instinctively understood because of his 
comprehension of the import of the charge of ‘idolatry’ inside the Christian 
tradition, with ‘the religion of Mecca in Muhammad’s time’. 47 


46 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Fi tafsir kaliinat al-tawhid, in his Majmu'at al-tawhid al- 
najdiyya, 105-9. I am grateful to Michael Cook for referring me to the Majmu’a. 

47 Macdonald’s own Protestant form of Christianity no doubt made him especially alive to an 
association between the idea of idolatry and the ‘worship’ of intermediate beings. 
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Brockelmann, too, regarded the references to intercession and intermediate 
beings in the Koran as redolent of Christianity, and he sensed a conflict 
between such ideas and his identification of a native Arabian monotheism, 
traces of which he believed still existed among the idolaters of Arabia in the 
time of the Prophet. He felt it necessary, therefore, to argue against 
Macdonald’s conclusion, charging the latter with misinterpreting the evidence 
of the Koran. 48 

W. M. Watt has also sensed that what the Koran tells us about shirk and the 
mushrikun does not lead to the conclusion that the opponents were simple 
polytheists and idolaters. His espousal of the high god thesis, mentioned in the 
previous chapter, was based almost entirely on koranic verses like those 
referred to above. Nevertheless, unlike Brockelmann, Watt did not feel that 
there is any conflict between the high god theory and the notion that the pre- 
Islamic Arabs believed in the intercession of intermediate beings. He sug- 
gested that passages of the Koran that deny that God has offspring should be 
understood (as tradition does) as attacks on the pagan Meccans’ view that 
some of their deities were daughters of God ‘unless there is a clear mention of 
Jesus’ (when they should be taken to be an attack on Christian ideas). 49 

Alford Welch, a former student of Watt, also displays awareness of the 
potential dissonance between the koranic material and the traditional image 
of the idolatry and polytheism of the Arabs of the Prophet’s time, but seeks 
to establish some harmony, partly by allowing for tendentious misrepresenta- 
tion in the Koran of the beliefs of the Meccan opponents, but mainly by 
attempting to trace a development over time of the critique of the pagan relig- 
ion by the Prophet and of the response to that critique by the pagan Meccans. 
Welch shows himself sensitive to the complexities involved in any attempt to 
arrange the koranic materials in a chronological sequence and frequently takes 
issue with the conclusions reached by both traditional and modern scholars 
who have tried to do so. Nevertheless, it may be felt that his own attempt, as 
well as being necessarily subjective, relies too much on the traditional accounts 
of the Prophet’s life and the framework for the revelation of the Koran that it 
provides. The fact that a monotheist may talk of the ‘gods’ of his opponents 
does not mean that he (or they) in fact regards them as gods. Nor does the fact 
that he may at one time accept their existence (but not as gods) and at another 
say that they are merely names imply a development in understanding over 
time. Different responses may reflect different situations and requirements 
rather than a simple progression of thought. 50 

Another scholar who shows appreciation of the disparity between the 
koranic material and the traditional depiction of the enemies of the Prophet 


48 C. Brockelmann, ‘Allah und die Gdtzen’, 102-3; for a summary and discussion of 
Brockelmann's theories, see above, pp. 30-1 . 

49 W. M. Watt, Muhammad at Medina , Oxford 1956, 318. See also his 'Qur’an and Belief in a 
‘High God", where Watt sees the belief in intercessory powers as a sign of the ‘somewhat deca- 
dent' religious outlook of the Meccans, as well as his other presentations on the same theme 
referred to on p. 23 note 8 above. 50 Welch, ‘Allah and Other Supernatural Beings'. 
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as crude idolaters and polytheists is Jacques Waardenburg, who characterised 
the shirk imputed to the opponents in the Koran as ‘the association of non- 
divine beings with God, or equally the attribution of a divine quality to a being 
other than God' . This shirk may be committed either explicitly by worshipping 
idols ‘ or by recognizing other independent representations of the sacred'. 51 

Naturally, it is not impossible that a religion resembling Christianity was 
espoused by the people of Mecca at the beginning of the seventh century, but 
the tradition does not tell us so - it rather refers to the Meccans’ ‘idolatry’ 
( ‘ ibcidat al-asnam ). Furthermore, it tells us that this idolatry was shared too by 
the Arabs outside Mecca; it does not distinguish between the type of idolatry 
followed by the Meccans and that followed elsewhere in the jdhiliyya, except 
to associate particular idols and gods with particular groups. 

In addition, once one leaves the Koran and immerses oneself in the tradi- 
tion the resemblances between the Arabs’ idolatry and ‘a form of the Christian 
faith’ rather recede from view: except in reports relating to Koran verses, crude 
idol worship replaces acceptance of the power of angels to intercede with God 
or the view that the angels are God’s offspring. To accept that the shirk 
attacked in the Koran was the religion of the people of Mecca in 
Muhammad’s time is to accept the framework provided by the tradition and 
to persist in trying to reconcile material (the Koran’s attack on shirk and the 
descriptions of Arab idolatry in the tradition) which may be better understood 
if it is not simply conflated. To the extent that anything outside the Koran can 
help us understand the koranic attack on shirk, it is likely to be other monothe- 
ist polemic against groups perceived as falling short in their monotheism, 
rather than the ‘historical’ recreation of Arabian idolatry in Muslim tradition. 


51 Waardenburg, ‘Un debat coranique', 146 (my emphases). 



CHAPTER 3 


Shirk and idolatry in monotheist polemic 


We have seen that the attacks made in the Koran against those opponents who 
are accused there of practising shirk do not sit easily with their portrayal in 
Muslim tradition as adherents of crude polytheism and idolatry. Although the 
Koran often imputes idolatry and polytheism to the mushrikun, it does not do 
so consistently and, from the limited indications the Koran provides about 
their beliefs and practices, we are hardly entitled to conclude that they were 
polytheists or idolaters in any sense that would be accepted outside the sphere 
of polemic between people regarding themselves as monotheists. 

It will now be shown how the accusation of shirk in Islam echoes that of 
idolatry in forms of monotheism that use vocabulary derived from the Greek 
eiddlolatreia. Just as idolatry is frequently a charge made against individuals 
or groups who, by their own lights, are committed monotheists, so too in Islam 
the accusation of shirk is a term often used in polemic directed against people 
who would describe themselves as fully monotheistic and, frequently, as 
Muslims. 

Since that is so, why has it been generally accepted that the mushrikun of the 
Koran were polytheists and idolaters in a literal sense? The answer to that 
question is, of course, ‘because Muslim tradition tells us that they were’. In 
chapters 4, 5 and 6 we will consider how far that tradition is convincing in what 
it tells us about the polytheism and idolatry of the Arabs of the jahiliyya who, 
it says, were the object of the Koran’s attack on the mushrikun. If it is found 
not to be persuasive, then we might conclude either that the jahili Arabs were 
in fact monotheists whom the Koran was attacking polemically, or - and this 
is the alternative favoured here - that we need to rethink more drastically our 
ideas about when and where Islam emerged. As suggested in the introduction, 
the image of the jahiliyya, including its geographical components, could be 
seen as part of early Islam’s elaboration of a version of its origins that centred 
on the career of Muhammad in the mainly pagan environment of the Hijaz. 

As with ‘idolatry’ in Christian usage, the charge of shirk has been aimed by 
Muslims at opponents both within and outside the tradition of monotheism. 
In addition to groups who might with some objectivity be described as 
polytheistic and whose religious rituals involved some physical embodiment 
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or representation of their deities, Muslims have frequently portrayed as mush- 
rikun those who regarded themselves as monotheists and even as Muslims. On 
different occasions, the charge of shirk has been levelled by Muslims, whether 
explicitly or implicity, against Christians, Jews, and other Muslims, as well as, 
for example, Hindus and adherents of traditional African religions. 

Although etymologically shirk (literally, ‘associationism’) is not the same as 
idolatry or polytheism, it has not only been used in contexts similar to those 
where those two words of Greek derivation have been employed but has often 
in fact been assimilated to the idea of idolatry (literally, ‘ibadat al-asnam/al- 
awthari). 

The tendency to associate shirk with idolatry and polytheism is evident in 
the Koran itself. In the scripture, although, as has been argued, distinctive 
monotheistic features of the shirk of the opponents can be recognised in many 
passages, the adherents of shirk, the mushrikun, are accused of recognising 
gods other than God and of worshipping beings designated by terms such as 
jibt and tcighut, terms redolent of idols and idolatry in the language of some 
monotheist groups. 

Outside the Koran - in the tafsir. sira and other types of traditional litera- 
ture - the tendency to associate shirk with polytheism and idolatry becomes 
actual conflation. The koranic mushrikun are consistently identified as the 
idolatrous and polytheistic Arab contemporaries of the Prophet, reports such 
as that concerning the idol of Khawlan 1 portray shirk as more or less crude 
idolatry, and the literature collects and preserves a relatively large amount of 
detail about the names, sites, family and tribal associations of the gods, idols 
and sanctuaries of the Arabs of the jahiliyya. 

The literature that assembles such details, the best-known example of which 
is the ‘Book of Idols’ (Kitab al-Asnam ) attributed to Hisham Ibn al-Kalbl (d. 
206/821 ), will be discussed in some detail in later chapters, but its fundamen- 
tal role in establishing the identity of the shirk attacked in the Koran with the 
idolatry of the pre-Islamic Arabs may be stressed here. 

One good example of the way in which shirk, in spite of its etymological dis- 
tinctiveness, is conflated with idolatry in the traditional material, is provided 
by the account of the Prophet’s destruction of idols around the Ka'ba at the 
time of the conquest of Mecca ( al-fath ) which is narrated by Waqidi (d. 
207/823): 

Isaf and Na’ila were a man and a woman . . . who committed fornication inside the 
Ka'ba and were changed into two stones. Quraysh took them and worshipped them, 
and used to perform sacrifices by them and shave their heads [at the place of the two 
stones] when they had finished their hajj rituals. 

[When the Prophet destroyed the idols of Mecca] there came out from one of these two 
stones a grey haired black woman who was tearing at her face with her nails, naked, 
pulling at her hair and crying out in her woe. Asked about that, the Prophet said, ‘This 


See above, pp. 22-3. 
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is Na’ila who has abandoned hope that she will ever be worshipped in your land again.’ 

And it is said that the Devil (Ibtis) cried out in woe on three occasions: once when 
he was cursed [by God] and his form was changed from that of the angels; once when 
he saw the Prophet standing in prayer in Mecca; and once when the Prophet conquered 
Mecca and the Devil said to his progeny who had gathered to him, ‘Abandon all hope 
that the community of Muhammad will revert to shirk after this day of theirs .’ 2 

Shirk thus comes to be identified with actual polytheism and idolatry. 

Although both shirk and idolatry are terms and concepts that may be used 
against people outside the monotheist tradition, it is not obvious - as might 
at first be assumed - that that is the primary usage of the Arabic word. This 
chapter focuses on the use of idolatry and shirk as terms of polemic by 
monotheists against individuals and groups who understood themselves to be 
monotheists. Given its etymological sense of ‘associationism’, there is 
perhaps less reason to think that the charge of shirk was originally directed 
against real idolaters than is the case with eiddlolatreia in Jewish and 
Christian usage. 

It has, however, been argued that the Arabic root sh-r-k had already been 
used before Islam by monotheists in south Arabia to refer to polytheism. If 
that is true, the suggestion that it originated in intra-monotheist polemic (and 
that we should look outside the Arabian peninsula for the polemic with which 
it was associated) would be less compelling. 

The main item of evidence for the use of sh-r-k in pre-Islamic south Arabia, 
with more or less the same religious significance as it has in Islam, is a Sabaean 
inscription in the possession of the British Museum and published by J. H. 
Mordtmann and D. H. Muller in 1896. In it they read the consonants sh-r-k 
which they linked with the idea of shirk in the Koran and Muslim tradition 
and interpreted as ‘attributing an associate (Beigesellung) to God, i.e., poly- 
theism’. 3 Mordtmann suggested that Muhammad acquired the word and the 
concept from south Arabia, a suggestion repeated by Ditlef Nielsen in 1927. 4 


2 WaqidI, Maghazi, 841-2 (=AzraqI, Akhbar Makka , I, 122-3). 

3 I am grateful to Ms Jasna Sutara for drawing my attention to P. K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 
7th edn. London 1961, 105. note 5, which refers to J. H. Mordtmann and D. H. Muller, ‘Eine 
monotheistische sabaische Inschrift’, VOJ, 10 (1896), 265-92. There sh-r-k is read at p. 287 (line 
3 of the inscription) and commented on at p. 290. The relevant phrase (= CIS, IV, no. 539) is 
translated 'und halte fern Beigesellung an einen Herrn, der United hervorbringt und Heil 
stiftet’. The reading has subsequently been repeated by D. Nielsen (ed.), Handbuch der altara- 
bischen Altertumskunde, I. Die arabische Kultur, Copenhagen 1927, 250, note 4, and by C. Conti 
Rossini, Chrestomathia Arabica Meridionals Epigraphica, Rome 1931, 71, no. 61. See also C. 
Rabin, ‘On the Probability of South Arabian Influence on the Arabic Vocabulary", JSAI, 4 
(1984), 127, citing Jeffrey, Foreign Vocabulary, 186. 

4 For Nielsen, see note 3. 1 do not know whether it is significant that Jacques Ryckmans, a leading 
proponent of the idea of south Arabian influence on the development of Islam, does not refer 
to the inscription published by Mordtmann and Muller in an article that highlights points of 
contact between Islamic terms, ideas and practices and those attested in the south Arabian 
inscriptions (Jacques Ryckmans, ‘Les inscriptions anciennes de l’Arabie du sud: points de vue 
et problemes actuels', Conference prononcee a la societe ‘Oosters Genootschap in Nederland’, Le 
15 mars 1973, Leiden 1973, 79-110). 
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There seem to be at least two other south Arabian inscriptions (RES, 3318 
and 3951) known in which a noun and a verbal form associated with the root 
sh-r-k occur, but in a secular context: in RES, 3318, line 5, we have the expres- 
sion w-sh-r-k m-l-k-w, for which the editor, Gonzagues Ryckmans, suggested 
‘les associes, compagnons du roi’. 5 

It is sensible, in view of the sparse evidence and the difficulties of establish- 
ing secure readings and interpretations, to remain hesitant especially about the 
single example of the use of the root in a religious sense. However, it is cer- 
tainly conceivable that the root sh-r-k was used in south, and in central and 
northern, Arabia before Islam with the basic sense of ‘to associate with’ or ‘to 
be a companion of’. When, where and why that root should then have come 
to be used for the idea of ‘associationism’ in a religious polemic is perhaps still 
an open question, depending on the certainty of the reading of the text pub- 
lished by Mordtmann and Muller. 6 

If one turns to poetry attributed to pre-Islamic and early Islamic poets there 
is no sign that formations from the root sh-r-k were used before Islam with the 
religious sense that they have in the Koran and Islamic literature. In the 
instances of verses deploying the root in the card catalogue of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem Concordance of Early Arab Poetry, the examples 
using it in a religious sense all seem to be attributed to poets associated with 
the Prophet’s time or later, while it only occurs in verses attributed to jahilT 
poets in its ‘secular’ sense. An example of the latter, which of course continue 
into Islamic times, is attributed to the Prophet’s uncle Abu Talib in verses in 
which he criticises two ancestors of a rival QurashI family, ‘Abd Shams and 
Nawfal: 

They gave a share in (ashrakd fi) their nobility to those without ancestry. . . , 7 

In the poetry attributed to supporters and contemporaries of the Prophet 
there are several instances where the root is used in connexion with the enemies 
of the Prophet although they rarely allow us to understand what it might 
signify other than a contrast with Islam and Muslims. For example, Hassan b. 
Thabit refers to God giving the followers of the Prophet victory over the mush- 
rikun at the battle of Badr, Qays b. al-Musahhar makes a contrast between the 
(Muslim) muhajira and the enemy mushrikun in connexion with the expedition 
to Mu’ta, and the SulamI ‘Abbas b. Mirdas refers to the treading down of the 
mushrikun by the forces of the Prophet at the battle of Hunayn. 8 The poet 
A'sha Maymun, who is said to have intended going to Medina to accept Islam 


5 Jacqueline Pirenne (ed.), RES, VIII, Paris 1968, index des mots, s.v. "sh-r-k’. 

6 In conversation Dr Arthur Irvine remarked to me that he thought there had been questions 
about the reading of the text. 

7 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 268. I am grateful to Amikam Elad for supplying me with the material 
regarding sh-r-k from the Hebrew University Concordance, the publication of which, he says, 

is scheduled to begin soon. 8 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 640, II, 383, 465. 
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at the hands of the Prophet but died before he could do so, is credited with 
accompanying a reference to God with the phrase la sharika li-wajhihi. 9 There 
seems no way of assessing the authenticity of such material. 

In the poetry of the succeeding period there are references to shirk and the 
mushrikun which are equally uninformative as to the content of shirk or the 
identity of the mushrikun. Farazdaq in a eulogy of the Umayyad caliph 
Hisham says that those who were mushrik brought him taxes while those who 
were muslim were pleased with him. Rif ba b. al-'Ajjaj, similarly eulogising 
Khalid al-Qasri, the governor of Iraq on behalf of the Umayyads, talks of his 
reviving the province, ‘its godfearing people and its obdurate mushrikun'’ 
(taqiyyahum wa’l-mushrik al-mu c anid). l ° 

We also find, however, examples of verses that make the accusation of shirk 
against groups that, in the tradition, are treated as Muslim even though, from 
hostile or later perspectives, they were tainted with unorthodoxy. In 
66-7/685-7 the Arab garrison town of Kufa in Iraq was controlled by 
Mukhtar al-Thaqafi, who is portrayed in tradition as a fount of extremism 
and heresy. He was supported by many non-Arabs as well as Arabs and his 
fighting men were referred to as his shurta, a term usually referring to the 
militia or police force of the governor. They sometimes called themselves the 
shurta of God. Some of them, it is reported, carried with them into battle a 
chair which they are said to have venerated in the way in which the children of 
Israel had venerated the Ark of the Covenant. It is in connexion with this that 
Tabari reports verses of the poet A'sha Hamdan which begin: 

I testify against you that you are Saba’iyya, 
and I know what you are about, O shurtat al-shirk. 

I swear that your chair is not a divine presence ( sakina ), 
even if it is wrapped around with cloths, 

And that it is it not like the Ark among us, 

even though Shibam, Nahd and Kharif go around it. 11 

In 117/735 Nasr b. Sayyar, shortly to be appointed governor of Khurasan on 
behalf of the Umayyad caliphs, is said to have imputed shirk to the rebel 
Harith b. Surayj and his followers in verses, apparently because of Harith’s 
reputation as an adherent of the Murji’ite theology: 


9 Maymun b. Qays al-A'sha .Gedichte von ’ Abu Basir Maimun ibn Qais al-A‘sa, ed. Rudolf 
Geyer. London 1928, no. 66, line 10. 

10 Farazdaq, Divan de Ferazdak , ed. and trans. R. Boucher, Paris 1876, 32, line 16 (text) = 75, line 
4 (trans.); Ru’ba b. al-'Ajjaj, trans. W. Ahlwardt Sammlungen alter arabischer Dichter. Ill Der 
DJwan des Regezdichters Ruba Ben El’aggdg, Berlin 1903, 47, Diwan . . . El’aggdg. Aus dem 
Arabisclien . . . iibersetzt, trans. W. Ahlwardt, Berlin 1904, 72, line 1. 

11 Tabari, Ta’rikh, ed. M. J. de Goeje et al., 15 vols., Leiden 1879-1901. II, 704—5. ‘Saba’iyya’ is a 
pejorative appellation traditionally applied to those holding extremist views in veneration of 
‘All and his descendants; sakina , a development of the shekhina of Judaism, is used and under- 
stood in a variety of ways in Islam; Shibam, Nahd and Kharif are clans of the Hamdan tribal 
group. 
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Your [espousal of the doctrine of] irja 
has tied you and shirk together in a yoke; 
you are people of ishrak . . . 
for your religion is yoked with shirk. 12 

The evidence of early poetry, therefore, does not appear to be incompatible 
with the idea that the concept of shirk originated in polemic between 
monotheists in early Islamic times. The authenticity of the verses attributed to 
supporters and contemporaries of the Prophet is not easily ascertainable. 

If one now considers the concept rather than the Arabic root, there are at 
least two possible non-Arabic and pre-Islamic precursors for the concept of 
shirk in Islam. 

One was suggested in 1907 by James Montgomery in his discussion of the 
Samaritan credal formula ‘There is no god but the One’. Montgomery sug- 
gested that that formula developed polemically against the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity and he supported his argument by reference to a Samaritan 
hymn, published by Gesenius in 1 824: ‘O Being of Unity, who hast no fellow, 
no second, nor colleague.’ ‘The last term, shateph , corresponds to the Arabic 
sharik, which with its collateral forms is frequently used in the Koran in the 
prohibition against ‘associating’ anything with God.’ Montgomery noted that 
some later Samaritan literature written in Arabic uses sharik for the Hebrew 
word. 13 

As Montgomery indicated too, the same root is sometimes used in talmu- 
dic literature in the same way. For example, in the Babylonian Talmud tractate 
Sanhedrin: Adam was created on the eve of the Sabbath lest the minim (‘sec- 
tarians’; some versions have Sadducees) say that God had a partner (shutaf) 
in the work of creation. 14 

Another Semitic root that may be linked to the Islamic concept of shirk is 
h-b-r which often occurs in contexts indicating companionship or association. 
In pre-Islamic Judaism the word haver (plural: haverinv, ‘member’, ‘associate’) 
came to be used to refer to individuals who formed groups stringent in their 
observance of the law, especially that pertaining to tithing and heave-offerings 
and regulations regarding purity and impurity, in contrast to the common 
people (‘amme ha-eres ). 15 

Although there is much obscurity about the origins and development of the 
class of haverim, it seems that by early Islamic times haver had often become 
a title simply designating a sage or a scholar, although it may in some contexts 

12 Tabari, Ta’rXkh, II, 1576. Murji’ism refers to an inclusivist, catholic view on the question of 
whether sin can change a Muslim into a kafir. 

13 Montgomery, Samaritans, 208; cited in R. Macuch, 'Zur Vorgeschichte der Bekenntnisformel 
Id ildha ilia lldhu, ZDMG. 128 ( 1978), 20. 

14 Sanhedrin, fo. 38 a (Eng. tr. 1935, 240); Levy, Worterbuch s.v. ‘ shutaf . The insistence on the eve 
of the Sabbath for Adam’s creation is another way of saying that he was the last thing God 
created. The editor of the Soncino translation suggests that ‘Sadducees’ was a late substitution 
for ‘mimin’ . A connexion between Talmudic sh-t-f and Arabic sharik was suggested to me inde- 
pendently by Uri Rubin. 15 See EJ s.v. ’Haver’, ‘Haverim’; Urbach, Sages, 583 ff. 
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have continued to have a more precise or technical meaning. In the Koran the 
plural form ahbar (singular: ha hr) is used to refer, apparently, to a learned or 
clerical group among the Jews. Translations sometimes substitute ‘rabbis’, 
although on two occasions ahbar appears in tandem with rabbaniyyun. 16 In 
tradition an early Muslim convert from Judaism is known as Ka c b al- Ahbar, 
the name usually understood as indicating that Ka‘b was ‘one of the ahbar. 

The root h-b-r also occurs with the same connotations of ‘association’ and 
‘companionship’ in inscriptions and documents, not always in monotheist 
contexts and not necessarily with a religious significance, from before Islam. 
On Hasmonaean coins there is often a reference to the hever ha-yehudim (com- 
munity? council? of the Jews), frequently in conjunction with the High Priest. 
The full significance of the expression is disputed. 17 In an extant papyrus letter 
the leader of the second Jewish revolt against the Romans, Bar Kokhba, wrote 
to Yeshu'a ben Gilgola ‘and the men of your company ( wTnsy hbrk)’. J.-T. 
Milik, the editor, commented that we must read here heber in the sense of 
‘company, association, or party’ , and saw it as a reference to the general staff 
of Yeshu'a ben Gilgola, i.e., those officers jointly responsible for the decisions 
made by the chief. 18 

More immediately relevant here are cases where the ‘association’ has a relig- 
ious connotation. This may be the case in the Mishnah tract Berakoth, 4:7, 
where hever c lr is usually understood to refer to the congregation or religious 
quorum ( minyan ) of a town. Interestingly, a similar usage appears in some of 
the inscriptions from the non-monotheist sites of Hatra, Palmyra and Oboda 
(in the Nabataean area). At those and other places, inscriptions have been read 
referring to ‘associations’ or ‘fraternities’, sometimes apparently religious in 
character. For instance, evidence from Oboda has been understood as point- 
ing to the existence of a ‘brotherhood’ of Dusares, while at Hatra there seem 
to have been associations devoted to Semeia. At Palmyra and usually among 
the Nabataeans the term used is mrzh(’), while at Hatra it is formations from 
h-b-r. Teixidor and Milik have drawn attention to this phenomenon: Milik 
refers in French to the companions as ‘thiasites’ and the associations as 
‘thiases’, and he links them with Greek inscriptions from Dura Europos which 
refer to hetairoi and the arkhetairos (the leader of the association, the equiva- 
lent of the rb mrz/f of Nabataean inscriptions). 19 

One should not theorise too much on the basis of such evidence but it at 
least gives some idea of the range of connotations of words indicating ‘asso- 
ciate’ or ‘companion’ in the Middle East before Islam, prominent among them 
formations from h-b-r. What makes it possible that sh-r-k in Arabic continues 

16 Koran 5:44, 63 (both al-rabbdniyyun wa’l-ahbar ), 9:31, 34 (both referring to the ahbar of the 
Jews and the ‘monks' ( ruhban ) of the Christians). 17 See EJ s.v. ‘Hever ha-Yehudim’. 

18 J.-T. Milik, ‘Un lettre de Simeon Bar Kokheba’, RB. 60 (1953), 276-94, esp. 283 where Milik 
provides other and earlier examples of the use of the root. 

19 J. Teixidor, ‘Aramaic Inscriptions of Hatra', Sumer, 20 (1964), 77-80; Teixidor, Pagan God, 6, 
note 8; J.-T. Milik, Dedicaces faites par des dieux, Paris 1972, 392. For the use of hetairiastas 
by John of Damascus to render, apparently, Arabic mushrikun, see below, p. 83^1. 
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and develops such connotations and vocabulary is the fact that the Koran does 
not limit its attack on the mushrikun to their idea that heavenly mediators 
might intercede with God for them or share in His power. There is also criti- 
cism of the greed of those whom the mushrikin made equal to, or gave prefer- 
ence over, God. That surely is the gist of 6:136 IT. which charges that the 
agricultural product and livestock that the people divide between God and the 
shuraka all go to the latter. Furthermore, it is these shuraka who have induced 
them to ‘kill their children’ and presumably they who falsely divide animals 
into those allowed and those prohibited, those allowed to themselves but for- 
bidden to their wives, etc. But if the animals are carrion ( mayta ) they all 
become shuraka (sharers) in it (humfihi shuraka). 20 

It is possible, therefore, that the koranic polemic against shirk is a develop- 
ment of the ideas and vocabulary already existing before Islam. Even though 
h-b-r occurs in some non-monotheist contexts, the bulk of the evidence 
regarding that root, and for sh-t-p, comes from within monotheist groups. Sh- 
t-p seems the more obvious parallel to sh-r-k but h-b-r could also be an ingre- 
dient in the development of the Muslim idea of sh-r-k. 

When used among monotheists the force of the accusation of idolatry is often 
that the opponents are no better than idolaters, that their beliefs or practices 
are inconsistent with monotheism as it ought to be understood and that the 
opponents, therefore, have made themselves equivalent to idolaters. In polem- 
ical language phrases such as ‘no better than’ or ‘equivalent to’ tend to be 
omitted. 

Since the word idolatry itself is borrowed from Greek and used in other 
European languages, the most obvious examples occur in the history of 
Christianity. The Protestant accusations against Catholics of idolatry at the 
time of the Reformation in Europe and the Iconoclasts’ use of the same term 
( eiddlolatreia ) against the Iconodules in eighth-century Byzantium are the best 
known. The letter of Elizabeth I of England to the Ottoman sultan Murad III 
in which she refers to Philip II of Spain as the chief idolater shows the 
common cultural value of the concept. It would be interesting to know how it 
was translated into Turkish. 21 

In the Jewish tradition various expressions have been used which, like shirk 
in Islam, although they are not semantically equivalent to idolatry, may be 
said to carry the same weight. The title of the Mishnah tractate, ‘Avodah 
Zarah, usually translated ‘Idolatry’, means literally ‘Strange Worship’, allud- 
ing to a number of biblical passages containing the word zar in contexts indi- 

20 The Jews and Christians too are accused of venerating their human religious authorities who 
are greedy and corrupt. Koran 9:31 tells us that the Jews and the Christians have taken their 
ahbar and their monks as 'lords’ ( arbdb ) before God, 9:34 that many of the ahbar and the 
monks consume the wealth of the people. 

21 Norman Daniel, Islam, Europe and Empire. Edinburgh 1966, 12 (citing Calendar of State 
Papers , Foreign Series, vol. XXI, part 1, p. 508 - 9/2/1588). 
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eating strange forms of worship or strange gods (Leviticus 10:1, Deuteronomy 
32:16, Isaiah 43:12, etc.).The tractate mainly concerns various problems 
arising from the contacts between Jews and adherents of Graeco-Roman relig- 
ion in Palestine in the early Christian period. 22 

If that Mishnah tractate is concerned with people who, from the Jewish 
point of view, could be understood as idolaters in a real sense, the Karaite 
application of the Hebrew word gillulim to their Rabbinical opponents is an 
example of the discourse of idolatry used within Judaism. Gillulim literally 
means pieces of filth or dung and its use by the Karaites reflects the use of the 
same word to refer to idols in the book of Ezekiel (6:4 and throughout). 23 

However, the charge of idolatry within Christianity and Judaism was not 
confined to labelling one’s opponents as idolaters in an abstract manner: it 
also involved accusing one’s opponents of performing rituals or of holding 
beliefs that are transparently idolatrous. The rabbis charged the Samaritans 
with worshipping a dove in their sanctuary on Mount Gerizim, 24 while 
Catholics claimed that the Protestants of Zurich venerated the remains of the 
dead Zwingli in an idolatrous manner. 25 

The notion of idolatry was extended also to cover various forms of behavi- 
our or belief that were disapproved of, while idolatry itself, especially in the 
Bible and Jewish tradition, may be referred to by metaphors relating to sexual 
immorality and marital infidelity (e.g., ‘whoring after the gods [of the people 
of the land]’ in Exodus 34:15-16) . Pride, anger and the love of money have 
been described as forms of idolatry, and in the Muslim tradition the sphere of 
shirk has been extended in a similar way. 26 

Maimonides applied the charge of idolatry to the anthropomorphic views 
of the common people which, he said, threatened true monotheism by endan- 
gering the concept of God as a perfect unity; Judah Halevi attached it to incor- 
rect forms of worship; and Nachmanides to the worship of real forces which 
were not, however, deserving of worship. 27 Yeshayahu Leibowitz, who 


22 Halbertal and Margalit, Idolatry, 3^t; G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash , 
Eng. transl., 2nd edn, Edinburgh 1996, 115 (originally Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch, 
Munich 1992). 

23 N. Wieder, The Judaean Scrolls and Karaism, London 1962, 151-3. 

24 H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums, Tiibingen 1949, 392; J. Fossum, 
‘Samaritan Demiurgical Traditions and the Alleged Dove Cult of the Samaritans’, in R. van 
den Broek and M. J. Vermaseren (eds.). Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions, Leiden 
1981, 143-60. 

25 Eire, War against the Idols, 86. The accusation was a polemical development of the idea that 
Zwingli’s heart had not been destroyed, that 'his soul goes marching on’. 

26 For pride and anger as idolatry see, e.g., Solomon Schechter, Aspects of Rabbinic Theology 
(1909), repr. New York 1961, 223 — 4; for pride as shirk, I. Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic 
Theology and Law, (1910), repr. Princeton 1981, 42. (Goldziher notes the identification made 
by some Muslim scholars of a ‘lesser shirk' or a ‘hidden shirk' [al-shirk al-asghar, shirk khafT], 
in Sufism the opposite of tawakkul .) For love of money as idolatry, see Matt. 6:24, and Karl 
Marx cited by Halbertal and Margalit, Idolatry, 243. For the sexual metaphor, ibid., 9-36. 

27 Halbertal and Margalit. Idolatry, 109-10, 186-90, and 190-7. 
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denounced the cult of the Western Wall as a golden calf, argued that anyone 
who regarded the holiness of Israel as a fact rather than as something that was 
the goal of continuous striving was guilty of idolatry:“‘Holy’ is an attribute 
that applies exclusively to God. It is therefore inapplicable to anything in the 
natural or historical domain. He who does so apply it is guilty of idolatry. He 
exalts something natural or human to the level of the divine.’ 28 

All of these examples come from what may be seen as religious discourse 
and polemic, but the notion has been extended in many ways to refer to beliefs 
and practices that would not normally be regarded as within the religious 
sphere. Francis Bacon’s analysis in his Novum Organum of common intellec- 
tual fallacies as the four ‘idols of the mind’ is well known. 29 Today we com- 
monly talk of putting people, institutions or even ideas on a pedestal, while 
prominent individuals in sport or entertainment are often called idols, gods 
and goddesses. 

Between Judaism and Christianity mutual accusations of idolatry seem to 
have been relatively limited. It may be that political circumstances made it nec- 
essary for Jews to be guarded in their use of language when alluding to the 
religion associated with their rulers, and later Jewish scholars (from 
Maimonides onwards) also developed ideas suggesting that what counts as 
idolatry for Jews does not necessarily apply to gentiles, and that Christianity 
and Islam have some positive value. 30 Even so, the accusation of idolatry has 
not been absent from polemic between Jews and Christians. 

Regarding the expression kofer ba- ‘iqqar, Urbach’s reference to the state- 
ment attributed to Rabbi Tarfon (end of the first century AD), according to 
which the minim are effectively worse than the idolaters has already been men- 
tioned: whereas the idolaters (i.e., adherents of Graeco-Roman religion) deny 
God out of ignorance, the minim are familiar with the conception of the one 
God, but introduce other elements into it. The minim here may be gnostics, 
but Urbach thought it more likely that they are Christians and that the allu- 
sion is to the belief in Jesus as the Son of God. 31 It is clear that Jews have seen 
fundamental doctrines and practices of Christianity, such as the recognition 
of Jesus as the Son of God or the use of icons in worship, as forms of idola- 
try, and sometimes that has been made explicit. Thus the thirteenth-century 
anthology from northern Europe of Jewish apologetic and polemic against 
Christianity, the Sefer Nissahon Yashan, referred to the idols (pesilim) in the 
Christian houses of abomination/houses of idolatry (bate tarejotamlbate 

28 Y. Leibowitz, Judaism, Human Values and the Jewish State, Cambridge, Mass. 1992, 86. 

29 Anthony Quinton, Bacon, Oxford 1980, 35-8, links Bacon's language with his Puritan upbring- 
ing. 

30 See, e.g., The Encyclopaedia of Religion, ed. Mircea Eliade, s.v. ‘Polemics’, (by David Berger), 
XI, 393. 

31 Urbach, Sages, 26. For the view that much of the Jewish apologetic that has sometimes been 
interpreted as directed against dualists should in fact be understood as directed against 
Christians, see EJ, III, col. 191, s.v. 'Apologetics’. 
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avodah zarah ), and portrayed the doctrine of the Incarnation as the 
deification of a human being. 32 

It has been possible for Christian apologists and polemicists in turn to 
depict Judaism as idolatrous by referring to passages of the Hebrew Bible 
where the prophets accused the people of Israel of idolatry and, above all, to 
the the story of the Golden Calf. Chapter 7 of the Acts of the Apostles already 
reports Stephen’s speech in which, among other accusations made against the 
Jews, reference is made not only to their making the idol of the Calf but also 
to their worshipping the host of heaven (referring to Amos 5:25, 26). In a 
similar vein, the twelfth-century Melkite bishop of Sidon, Paul of Antioch, in 
a letter claiming to be addressed to a friend among the Muslims of the town, 
portrays the Jews as idolaters, citing the text of Psalm 106 (105): 36-8: wa- 
‘abadii al-asnam . . . wa-araqu daman zakiyan . . . ailadhi dhakkaw li-manhutati 
[= Hebrew c asab\ Kan an (‘and they served their idols . . . and shed innocent 
blood . . . which they offered to the idols of Canaan’). 33 

The accusation of idolatry in many of these examples was not merely an 
empty or meaningless one, but was made when some aspect of the opponent’s 
belief or practice could be portrayed as weakening the divine unity or unique- 
ness. Frequently the train of thought is quite obvious: there is no difficulty in 
understanding how the use of icons or statues in worship, or the claim that 
Jesus was the Son of God, could be interpreted as idolatry and polytheism by 
those who rejected them. (To say that they were rejected because they were 
seen as idolatrous and polytheistic would be to oversimplify the problem of 
the nature and sources of religious beliefs.) 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the logical connexions involved in the impu- 
tation of idolatry to an opponent are not so simple and a certain amount of 
exegesis is necessary to uncover the links. An example might be the way in 
which the Karaites were able to portray the rabbis as the idols of their follow- 
ers: those who accepted the rabbis’ authority in effect made them associates, 
from the Karaite point of view, in the authority of God since, according to the 
Karaite theory, only God’s revelation, the Torah, was authoritative. Men were 
being put on the same level as God. 34 In the case of the ascription of a dove 
cult to the Samaritans, one element at least seems to be a tendentious inter- 
pretation by the rabbis of Genesis 35:4, which refers to Jacob having buried 
certain ‘strange gods’ under the oak tree at Shechem, the site of the Samaritan 
sanctuary. 35 As for the depiction of pride as a form of idolatry or shirk, the 
reasoning seems to be that the proud man takes account of the way in which 

32 D. Berger, The Jewish— Christian Debate in the High Middle Ages. A Critical Edition of the 
Nizzahon Vetus, Philadelphia 1979; see, e.g., sections 67, 210 and 219. For idolatrous connex- 
ions of the cross, see also Judah Halevi, Kitdb al-Radd, cited below, note 62. 

33 P. Khoury. Paul d’Antioche eveque melkite de Sidon (Xlle s.), Beirut: 1964, 166 (text) = 74 
(trans.). 34 Wieder, Judaean Scrolls and Karaism, 151-3. 

35 Schoeps, Tlieologie und Geschichte, 392; see Midrash Rabba on Genesis, 81:3 (748), and J. 
Talmud. ‘AvSdah Zarah, 5:4 (Chicago 1982, 199). 
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other men see him when he should pay attention only to the way he appears 
to God. Again it is a case of men being put on the same level as God. The 
rationale behind accusations of idolatry may not always be readily apparent, 
therefore, but in most cases there is one. 

It is perhaps impossible for an outsider to decide how far the participants 
in these exchanges meant what they said or believed their own rhetoric. While 
the charges were certainly understood as in some sense true, it also seems likely 
that at least some of the disputants were aware of using language in a special- 
ised sense. That awareness might vary according to the sophistication of the 
participants. The intellectual level of polemic would also have differed in 
accordance with different participants and conditions. It seems worth asking 
in fact whether ‘polemic’ is quite the right word to apply to texts such as as the 
critiques of the doctrine of the Trinity by Warraq and Sa'adya Gaon. The 
latter prefaces his attack by saying that it is not addressed to uneducated 
Christians who have a corporealist and gross understanding of the doctrine, 
but to the educated who claim that it rests on ‘rational speculation and subtle 
understanding’. 36 

For the outsider there must be a danger that the nature of the language will 
not be recognised and that it will be construed as representing a reality rather 
in the way that some modern scholars have sought to use the Koran as a source 
of evidence for conditions in Mecca and Medina in the early years of the 
seventh century. The problem becomes more acute once the original context 
of the language has been lost, and what began as polemic may come to be 
understood literally and then incorporated as fact in historical description. To 
some extent that may account for the transformation of koranic shirk into 
Arab idolatry, but it may not be a complete explanation. 

Among Muslims the polemical use of shirk and sometimes of kufr parallels 
that of idolatry in the examples just given. Concern to defend the absolute 
unity and uniqueness of the divinity has been a defining feature of Islam 
throughout its history and it is not surprising that accusations that opponents, 
both inside and outside Islam, have compromised and injured that unity and 
uniqueness have been a recurring feature of its polemic. 37 As with the idea of 
idolatry in the other traditions of monotheism, so in the Islamic, shirk has 
covered a range of beliefs and practices as well as moral failings such as pride 
and the belief in premonitions and presentiments. 

Goldziher referred to the fifth/eleventh-century mystic Samnun al-Muhibb 


36 Sa'adya Gaon, Kitab al-amanat wa’l-i‘tiqadat, trans. S. Rosenblatt as The Book of Beliefs and 
Opinions , New Haven 1948, 103. The passage is cited too in EJ s.v. ‘Apologetics'. For the work 
of al-Warraq, see Thomas (ed.), Anti-Christian Polemic. 

37 Cf. I Goldziher, ‘Le monotheisme dans la vie religieuse des Musulmans', RHR, 16 (1887), 
157-65 ( =GS , II, 173-81). For illustration of the polemical use of the idea of shirk among 
modern Muslim reformers of differing sorts, see Sirriyeh, ‘Modern Muslim Interpretations’. 
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who is said to have had qualms about associating the name of Muhammad 
with that of God in the statement of Muslim faith, the shahada, and this has 
been a theme in the mystical tradition. 38 Rabfa (d. 185/801) is reported to have 
said that her love of God left no room in her heart for the Prophet, while Abu 
Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/945), it is said, only included the name of the Prophet 
alongside that of God in the call to prayer, the adhcin, because it was part of 
God’s law. Annemarie Schimmel argues that others, perceiving a danger of 
antinomianism in such an attitude, stressed the importance of the second part 
of the shahada. The extent to which anything that might deflect the believer 
from God could be labelled as shirk is evident in two other Sufi dicta cited by 
Schimmel: ‘the essence of shirk is that you think you are without shirk'-, and 
even Sufism may be called idolatry ‘since it is the safeguarding of the heart 
from the vision of the other, and there is no other’. 39 

Outside the Koran, one of the earliest examples in Muslim tradition of the 
accusation of shirk made between Muslims is that said to have been directed by 
the Kharijites against ‘All, at the time of the first civil war (36 40/656 61). The 
accusation is presented as having arisen out of ‘All’s agreement to appoint the 
two ‘arbitrators’ to settle his dispute with Mu'awiya. Individuals who had pre- 
viously supported ‘All are reported to have viewed that agreement as giving 
men a share in a decision that belonged to God alone, a view expressed in what 
became the defining slogan of the Kharijite movement within Islam: la hukma 
ilia Ifllah (‘no one has authority but God’). They demanded, therefore, that ‘All 
repent of his kufr, and they recited to him Sura 39:65: ‘It has been revealed to 
you and to those who came before you that, if you commit shirk (la-in ash- 
rakta), your deeds shall be of no avail and you will be one of those who are lost.’ 

Although this could represent a later theological reading of a clash over 
political power, the chain of ideas, and some of the terminology used, has par- 
allels with Karaite polemic against the rabbis, and it may be that the reports 
in Muslim tradition reflect a dispute in early Islam similar to that between the 
Jewish groups - an argument about the relative importance as sources of 
authority of revelation and so-called oral law. 40 

The letters issued by the ‘Abbasid caliph Ma’mun in connexion with the 
beginning of the Mihna, the struggle for authority between the caliph/imam 
and the traditionalist religious scholars which began in 218/833, also make 


38 I. Goldziher, ‘Le culte des saints chez les Musulmans’. RHR, 2 (1880), 262-63 (= GS, VI, 
67-68). 

39 Annemarie Schimmel, ‘The Sufis and the shahada, in R. G. Hovannisian and Speros Vryonis 
Jr. (eds.), Islam’s Understanding of Itself, Malibu 1983, 103-25, esp. 1 12 and 117. 

40 Tabari, Ta’rikh, I, 3363. For further discussion, see G. R. Hawting, ‘The Significance of the 
Slogan Id hukma ilia lillah . . BSOAS, 41 (1978), 453-63. For a survey of the evidence regard- 
ing a conflict over the relative authority of scripture and oral law in early Islam, see M.A. Cook, 
“Anan and Islam: The Origins of Karaite Scripturalism’, JSAI, 9 (1987), 165 ff. For some other 
relatively early examples (in poetry) of the charge of shirk in polemic between groups asso- 
ciated with Islam, see above, pp. 71-2. 
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free with charges of shirk and kufr, on this occasion against those Muslims 
who refused to swear that the Koran was created. Their position is compared 
with that of the Christians, who hold that Jesus is the uncreated Word of God. 
In their refusal to accept that the Koran is created, it is said, the ignorant have 
put God on the same level with what He has revealed; they have abandoned 
the truth for what is vain ( batil) ; they have taken an intimate (walija) apart 
from God, who leads them into error (cf. Koran 9:16); they have fallen short 
in their monotheism and they are called to absolute monotheism ( ikhlas al- 
tawhid) - ‘there is no tawhid in those who do not accept that the Koran is 
created’; ‘their doctrines are pure kufr and clear shirk in the eyes of the 
Commander of the Faithful’. 41 

The debate in Islam about whether the Koran may be described as created 
or uncreated was an aspect of the theological dispute concerning the divine 
attributes: whether or not the divinity may be analysed in terms of attributes 
distinct from the divine essence. The Mu'tazilT position on this question, a 
refusal to envisage that God has attributes separable from His essence, was 
adopted in the fifth/eleventh-century Maghrib by Ibn Tumart and his 
Almohad followers, and the account of their polemic against their Malik! 
opponents is similar to that of the Mu'tazila against the traditionalists. 
Although the accusation of kufr rather than that of shirk seems predominant, 
the charge against the opponents centres on the claim that their acceptance of 
eternal divine attributes independent of the divine essence in effect introduced 
multiplicity into the divine being. They did not, therefore, maintain true 
monotheism and, as kujfar, were subject to the jihad. 42 

In the polemic against the generality of their fellow Muslims by the 
Wahhabis, the reform movement whose interpretation of Islam is espoused by 
the Saudi kingdom, shirk again took a central place. Behind this charge lay the 
doctrine of tawhid al-uluhiyya developed by Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and 
his neo-Hanball followers, the doctrine that worship must be directed to God 


41 Tabari, Ta’rlkh , III, 1 1 12-32, throughout. Cf. J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellsclmft. Ill, 452-6. 
See too I. Goldziher, ‘Materialen zur Kenntniss der Almohadenbewegung in Nordafrika’, 
ZDMG, 41 (1887), 68-9 (= GS , II. 229-30). Goldziher refers to an accusation of shirk made 
by Ma’mun against the poet ‘Akawwak for his excessive eulogy of Abu Dulaf. an accusation 
that justified killing the poet and tearing out his tongue. According to the account of the poet's 
life by Ibn Khallikan, which was Goldziher "s source, the caliph indeed told the poet that he was 
going to kill him for his kufr and shirk ( hi-kufrika fishi’rika . . . fa-ashrakta bi’llah at- ‘ azlm wa- 
ja ’aha ma ‘ahu malikan qddiran): Shams al-DIn Abu I- 'Abbas b. Khallikan, Wafayat al-a ‘van , 
ed. Ihsan 'Abbas, 8 vols., Beirut n.d.. Ill, 352-3. Ibn Khallikan’s source, Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
however, reads: hi-kufrika wa-jur’atika ‘aid ‘ llah an taqula fi ‘abd mahin tusawwT baynahu wa- 
bayna rabb al- ‘alamin: Abd Allah b. al-Mu Jazz, Tabaqdt al-shu ‘ara ed. 'Abd al-Sattar Ahmad 
Farraj, Cairo 1956, 172. 

42 I. Goldziher, ‘Mohammed Ibn Toumert et la theologie de l'lslam dans le maghreb au Xle 
siecle', introduction to J. D. Luciani (ed.), Le Livre de Mohammed Ibn Toumert , Algiers 1903, 
esp. 55-6, 61-2, 63 IT., 71-3, 79 ff; Goldziher, ‘Almohadenbewegung’, 69 (= GS. II, 230) for a 
poem in which Goldziher interprets mushrikun as referring to non-Almohad Muslims, ah! al- 
kufr to Christians. 
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alone and that anything that could be interpreted as worship of any other 
being, whether a prophet, saint, leader of a brotherhood, or temporal ruler, 
was a form of idolatry. 43 

In his tract entitled The Four Principles of the Religion which Distinguish the 
Believers from the Mushrikun, Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab stressed that the essence 
of the hanifiyya, the religion of Abraham, is pure monotheism. Any element 
of shirk will make all worship invalid and void, so that anyone who performs 
an act of worship while tainted by shirk is destined for hell. He urges his 
readers to recognise that, so that God may rescue them from the snare of shirk. 
He then proceeds to set out the four principles to which God has referred in 
His book: 

1 . It is not enough to recognise God as the Creator, the source of sustenance, 
the giver of life and death, the cause of everything, whether beneficial or 
harmful. The kuffar against whom the Prophet fought recognised as much, 
but it did not cause them to enter Islam. 

2. The mushrikun say, ‘We have only turned to and called upon them in order 
to seek nearness and intercession, and we mean [nearness ] to God and not 
to them, but by means of their intercession and drawing close to them.’ 
God’s words provide proof of (the futility of their arguments regarding 
both) nearness and intercession. 

3. The Prophet made no distinction between the different types of shirk 
adhered to by his enemies. Some of them worshipped the sun and the 
moon, some of them righteous men ( al-scilihun ), some the angels, some the 
prophets, and some the trees and stones, but the Prophet was commanded 
by God to fight them all without distinction. (As usual Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab supports his argument with a series of proof texts, usually 
koranic. It is especially interesting that when he wishes to discuss those who 
worshipped trees and stones, he has recourse not to the Koran but to sira 
material - the account of the tree called Dhat Anwat which the pagan 
Arabs (the mushrikun ) used to worship and regarding which the newly con- 
verted followers of the Prophet asked him for something similar. 44 ) 

4. The shirk of the contemporaries of Ibn c Abd al-Wahhab is worse than that 
of the original mushrikun. The latter, at least, used to devote worship to 
God alone ( yukhlisuna li’llah ) 45 in times of stress even though they would 

43 Laoust, Essai, 472, 531; E. Peskes, Muhammad h. 'Abdalwahhab (1703-92) im Widerstreit, 
Beirut 1993, esp. 15-33 (thanks to Michael Cook for the latter reference). For the concept of 
shirk among the Wahhabis, see also Sirriyeh, ‘Modern Muslim Interpretations, 142-6. For an 
example of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab's understanding of the contrast between tawhld ai-rububiyya 
and tawhld al-uluhiyya, see above, p. 64, n.46. Note that in his list of 129 ideas and practices 
that characterise the condition of jdhiliyya Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab includes 'calling the following 
of Islam shirk’ (Majmu ‘at al-tawhXd, no. 56). Evidently he distinguishes between true Islam and 
something that might claim to be Islam but which, in his view, is not. 

44 E.g.. Ibn Hisham, Sira , II, 442. 

45 For ikhlds as the opposite of shirk in the Koran, see above, p. 61. 
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practise shirk when things were easy; the shirk of the contemporaries is con- 
stant, whether in hard or easy circumstances. 46 

Despite of the distinction between Jews, Christians and mushrikun made in 
some of the passages of the Koran, 47 it is sometimes impossible to maintain it 
in other Muslim texts, where kufr and shirk are imputed to Jews and 
Christians. For example, the Kitab ahl al-kitabayn in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq has some subheadings referring to the mushrikin but the hadiths they 
contain relate to Jews and Christians. Thus the chapter, the title of which indi- 
cates that it is concerned with the question of the mushrik who converts from 
one din to another, has two reports about Jews or Christians who may wish to 
become Zindlqs and one about a Jew or Christian who may attempt to win his 
descendants over to Judaism or Christianity (presumably from Islam). 
Conversely, the chapter that proclaims that it is concerned with the expulsion 
of the Jews from Medina has a tradition in which the Prophet, in his final 
illness, orders that the mushrikun be expelled from the Arabian peninsula, fol- 
lowed by another in which, again on his deathbed, he commands that no Jew 
or Christian should remain in the Hijaz. 48 

Even in the Koran the distinction seems sometimes dubious. Sura 5:72-3 
accuses of kufr, and imputes shirk to, those who identify the Messiah, the son 
of Mary, with God or say that God is ‘the third of three’. Commenting on 
these verses, Tabari denounced both groups - those who believe that Jesus was 
God and those who accept the Trinity - as infidels and polytheists/idolaters 
(kilahuma kafara mushrikun). 49 In the context of Muslim polemic against 
Christians, the idea of shirk seems to be associated particularly with reference 
to the doctrines of the divine sonship of Jesus and of the Trinity, whereas the 
use of crucifixes and icons tends to be presented as idolatry in a more explicit 
way by accusing the Christians of worshipping a thing made of wood or stone. 

The association of shirk and Christianity is evident at an early stage in the 
development of Islam. In the inscriptions inside the Dome of the Rock and 
on the east and north entrances, which date from the time of its construction 
under ‘Abd al-Malik (72/691), 50 sharik and mushrik both occur once. The 
former is part of a statement that God has no partner (sharik) in His power, 
the latter of a proclamation that God has sent His messenger with the guid- 
ance and the religion of truth so that He may cause it to triumph over all relig- 
ion ( ala ’ l-din kullihi), even though the mushrikun resent it. Although there is 

46 Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Fi arba‘ qawa‘id al-din - tarriizu bayna l-mu’minma wa’l-mushrikin, in 
Majmuat al-tawhid, 110-12. I am grateful to Michael Cook for reference to this text. See too 
(in Cook’s words, the ‘wild and woolly’)Z,am ‘ al-shihab fisircit Muhammad ibn Abd at- Wahhdb , 
ed. A. M. Abu Hakima, Beirut n.d. (1967?), 187-90. 47 See above, p. 47. 

48 Al-San‘anl ‘Abd al-Razzaq. al-Musannaf 12 vols., ed. Habib al-Rahman al-A'zanu, Beirut 
1983-7, X, 318, 358. 

49 Tafsir (Cairo), X, 480-2. The description of belief in Jesus as the Son of God as shirk and idol- 
atry echoes the view of Christian theologians such as Athanasius and Gregory of Nyssa that 
Christians would be idolators if Jesus were indeed not the Son of God. 

50 It is disputed whether that date indicates the start or the completion of the building. 
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no explicit linkage of Christianity to the terms, it is clear that a major part of 
the message contained in the inscriptions is a rejection of Christian claims 
regarding the status of Jesus and the doctrine of the Trinity. 51 

In his account of the rising of the tribe of Najiya against 'All in 38/658-9, 
a rising that was supported by many Christian Arabs in Fars, Tabari gives the 
text of a letter sent to 'All by one of his commanders reporting a victory. In it 
it is recounted that the leader of the rising, Khirrit b. Rashid, had sought help 
from the mushrikun. It is difficult to know who this refers to, if not to the local 
Christians. 52 

Presentation of Christian use of the cross and icons as a form of idolatry, 
and of its Christology as a form of polytheism and unbelief, was common in 
Muslim polemic against Christianity in works of the radd ‘aid al-nasara type, 
even though explicit use of the terms shirk and kufr do not seem as frequent 
as one might expect. 

You revere the cross and the icon, you kiss them and prostrate before them, but they 
are man made things which cannot hear or see, can do neither good nor ill; you think 
that the greatest of them are those made of gold and silver, just as the people of 
Abraham did with their images and idols ( bi-suwarihim wa-awthanihim) . . . [The 
Prophet] commanded us to worship God alone, not to associate anything with Him 
(alia nushrika hihi shay ’an), not to make any god with Him, not to worship the sun, the 
moon, idols, a cross or an icon, and not to adopt one another as lords apart from 
God . 53 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya ridiculed the idea that God would deign to go 
through the process of gestation in the womb of a woman and suffer all the 
mockery and torture reported of Jesus, and he took particular exception to 
what he alleged the Christians said in justification of the idea of God as the 
father of Jesus in a real sense: that anyone who does not beget is barren and 
that barrenness is a defect and a shame. He retorted: 'This is their kufr and 
their shirk concerning the Lord of the Worlds, and their insulting of Him.’ 54 

An awareness on the part of the Christians of the accusation of shirk is 
evident, it seems, in the De Haeresibus attributed to John of Damascus (d. c. 
754) and an early ritual of abjuration for those converting to Christianity from 
the religion of the Saracens. The latter text must be late ninth century at the 
earliest in the form in which we have it, but Cumont argued that it contains 
materials of a date much earlier than that. In these two texts it is mentioned 


51 REA, I, nos. 9-11; C. Kessler, "Abd al-Malik's Inscription in the Dome of the Rock, a 
Reconsideration’, JRAS 1970, 2-14; O. Grabar, ‘The Umayyad Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem’, Ars Orientalis, 3 (1959), 53-5, 59; A. Elad, Medieval Jerusalem and Islamic Worship, 
Leiden 1995, 44-6. Most (but not quite all) of the inscriptions occur as passages in the Koran: 
the passage with shank is Sura 17:1 11, that with mushrikun is Sura 9:33 and 61:9. 

52 Tabari, Ta’rikh, I, 3432. 

53 D. Sourdel (ed. and trans.), ‘Un pamphlet musulman anonyme d’epoque ‘abbaside contre les 
Chretiens’, REI , 34 (1966), 29 (text) = 17 (trans.), 33 (text) = 25 (trans.). 

54 Shams al-DIn Muhammad b. Abl Bakr b. Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Hidayat al-hayara fi ajwibat al- 
yahud wa’l-nasara, Beirut 1987, 166. 
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that the Ishmaelites call the Christians ‘associators’ ( hetairiastas , a Greek ren- 
dition presumably of mushrikun, and one that would carry connotations of 
prostitution) because of their view that Christ was the Son of God and God, 
and idolaters ( eiddlolatras ) because of the veneration of the cross. 55 

The attempted refutation of the charge in the De Haeresibus is based partly 
on an unspecific appeal to scripture and the prophets, partly on theological 
arguments which involve the counter-charge that the Ishmaelites are ‘mutila- 
tors’ (. koptas ) of God in their striving not to associate anything with Him, and 
partly by turning the tables and accusing them of idolatry. Other Christian 
apologists reject the implication of shirk by emphasising their own aversion to 
any doctrine that supports the idea of plurality in the godhead, and by stress- 
ing those koranic verses that distinguish the Christians from the mushrikun. 
Paul of Antioch (twelfth century ad) asked, since we Christians regard as kufr 
any implication of plurality or corporeality to God, anything that leads to 
shirk or anthropomorphism ( tashbih ), how can our opponent impute such 
things to us? If they charge us with shirk and anthropomorphism, we charge 
them with corporealism ( tajassum ) and anthropomorphism (because of their 
insistence on the literal understanding of those koranic verses in which God 
is described anthropomorphically). And he cited Suras 22:17 and 5:69 in an 
attempt to show that the Muslims’ own scripture distinguished between the 
Christians and the mushrikin : wa-nafa c annd ism al-shirk bi-qawlihi (‘God has 
removed from us the label of shirk in what He has said’). 56 

Explicit accusations of shirk against the Jews seem less frequent than 
against the Christians, although they did occur. One of the main motives for 
the accusation of shirk by Muslims was, as we have seen, the view that the 
opponents were guilty of anthropomorphic and corporealist views of the 
divinity. These theological errors were in fact imputed especially to Judaism, 
to the extent that we find statements to the effect that ‘Judaism is corporeal- 
ism’ (madhhab al-Yahud al-tajsTm). 51 Goldziher adduced some canonical 
hadith in which the association of anthropomorphism with Jews was evident, 
and recently van Ess has drawn attention to the way in which a hadith that 
warns against shirk in an unspecific way appears in an Ibadi source in a 

55 For the text and translation of the De Haeresibus, see D. J. Sahas, John of Damascus and Islam, 
Leiden 1972; for the accusations of ‘association' and idolatry, 134, 136 (text) = 135, 137 (trans.); 
B. Kotter (ed.). Die Scliriften des Johannes von Damaskos. IV Liber De Haeresibus, Berlin and 
New York 1981. For arguments against the attribution of the De Haeresibus to John, see A. 
Abel, ‘Le chapitre Cl du Livre des Heresies de Jean Damascene: son inauthenticite, SI, 19 
( 1963), 5-25. For the abjuration formula, see E. Montet, "Un rituel d’abjuration des musulmans 
dans l’eglise grecque’, RHR , 53 (1906), 145-63 (the rebuttal of the ‘association’ charge is at 
p. 1 54), and F. Cumont, ‘L’Origine de la formule greque d'abjuration impose aux musulmans", 
RHR, 64 (1911), 143-50. 56 Khoury, Paul d’Antioche, text III, sections 22, 53, 54. 

57 Goldziher, ‘Monotheisme’, 157 (= GS, II, 173); I. Goldziher, ‘Usages Juifs d’apres la litterateur 
religieuse des Musulmans’, REJ, 28 (1894), 88 (= GS, III, 335); see too I. Goldziher, ‘Melanges 
Judeo-Arabes’, REJ, 47 (1902), 179-86 (= GS, IV, 416-23), esp. 182-3 (= 419-20) on polemics 
between Karaites and Rabbanites on the question of tashbih. The Christian apologetic tract 
against Islam attributed to al-Kindl also associates the Jews with anthropomorphism (Risdlat 
' Abd al-Masih Ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, London 1870, 95). 
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context associating shirk with anthropomorphism and linking anthropomor- 
phism with Jews. In Ibn HanbaFs version, Abu Musa al-Ash‘ari cites the the 
Prophet’s dictum, ‘Fear this shirk for it is more secretive than the influx of 
ants’ (ittaqu hadha 1 l-shirkfa-innahu akhfa min dabib al-naml) in a context that 
does not indicate what the word shirk might be referring to. In the IbadI 
hadith collection attributed to RabT b. Habib the saying is given, in a slightly 
different form, as the response of Ibn Mas'ud as he passed a Jew who was 
teaching that God had gone up to heaven from Jerusalem after the creation, 
putting His foot on the rock (that over which the Dome of the Rock was built) 
as He did so. 58 Elsewhere alleged Jewish anthropomorphism is designated as 
kufr wadih. 59 

The attempt in the De Haeresibus to turn the tables by insisting that the 
Ishmaelites are themselves guilty of idolatry in their rubbing and kissing of a 
stone near their Khabathan, a stone which is the head of Aphrodite, appears 
too in the abjuration formula required of converts to Christianity and is com- 
monly repeated in Byzantine texts. 60 The portrayal of the hajj and the sanctu- 
ary at Mecca as idolatrous institutions is frequent. The Risala attributed to 
al-Kindl draws a parallel between the hajj and the idolatrous pilgrimages and 
processions of the Indians. The author is familar with ‘Umar’s address to the 
Black Stone - that he knew that it was only a stone which could do neither 
good nor harm and that he would not have kissed it unless he had seen the 
Prophet doing so - and he uses it to substantiate the charge that the Muslim 
sanctuary rituals are fundamentally idolatrous. 61 

Judah Halevi, although the passage as a whole seems to allude both to 
Muslims and Christians, presumably had the Muslims chiefly in mind when 
he said that, in spite of their praising the place of prophethood in what they 
say, they take as their qibla places which had been devoted to idols ( mawcidV 
kanat lij-awthari) and continue the ceremonies of the ancient worship, the 
days of its hajj , and their rituals ( mad ibqd’ihim rusum al- c ibdddt al-qadima 
wa-ayyam hajjiha wa-manasikahum). They have merely obliterated the 

58 Goldziher, 'Usages Juifs", 88 (= 335). The Prophet's saying in its shorter form is in Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Musnad, 6 vols., Cairo 1313, IV. 403; the version quoted by van Ess runs, 'There will 
be a time when shirk will be more clandestine than ants stepping on a black rock in dark night’ 
(J. van Ess, “Abd al-Malik and the Dome of the Rock. An analysis of some texts’, in J. Raby 
and J. Johns (eds.), Bavt al-Maqdis: ‘Abd al-Malik 's Jerusalem, part 1, Oxford 1993, 94—5). Uri 
Rubin has pointed out to me that a version of this hadith was cited in Edward Lane’s 
Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. ‘shirk’, as an example of the use of that word as the equivalent of 
hypocrisy. For the anti-anthropomorphist tendency of Rabl‘ b. Habib’s Musnad, see Cook, 
“Anan and Islam’, 171. 

59 Ibn Taymiyya in his work (al-Jawab al-sahih li-man baddala din al-Masih) against the 
Christians, cited by Goldziher 'Usages Juifs’, 88 (= 335). 

60 E. Montet, ‘Un rituel ’abjuration’, 1 53—4. For Muslim worship of Aphrodite in Byzantine 
polemic generally, see A. T. Khoury, Polemique byzantine contre I’Islam, Leiden 1972, 275-81. 

61 Risalat ‘ Abd al-Masih al-Kindi, 104-5. For the problems of the attribution of this text, see EI2 
s.v. ‘al-Kindf. For the association of the hajj and the sanctuary with idolatry in Byzantine texts 
see Khoury, Polemique byzantine, 275-81. 
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representations of the idols (al-suwar allatf kanat hunaka ) without abolishing 
their practices (; rusum ). He concluded by alluding to several passages in 
Deuteronomy which foretold the worship of ‘other gods, of wood and of 
stone’, the wood interpreted as the cross worshipped by the Christians, the 
stone as that worshipped by the Muslims. 62 

The imputation of idolatry to the Muslims in medieval European Christian 
romances and chansons de geste is possibly the best-known aspect of this 
polemical exchange of the charge of idolatry between the different traditions 
of monotheism. In the Song of Roland the Muslims (‘les paien’ ) are portrayed 
as serving Mahum, Apolin, and Tervagant, while other such works provide us 
with a total of about thirty gods. 63 The anti-Muslim accusation became such 
a commonplace that in English the word ‘mawment’, derived from the name 
of Muhammad, was used to mean an idol or a vain thing. 64 

In Appendix A of his Islam and the West, Norman Daniel discussed the 
imputation of idolatry to Islam in the romance and chanson de geste type of 
medieval European literature. Daniel favoured the idea of Henri Gregoire that 
the charge was invented as part of the propaganda of the Crusade, although 
possibly related to the idea that Arab idolatry had been preserved in Islam in 
the hajj and the Ka'ba. Gregoire had suggested that this latter idea may have 
come into European Christian literature via Petrus Alfonsi from rabbinic 
sources, although he was aware, naturally, that the charge was a topos of 
Byzantine polemical literature. Daniel, finally, made the point that ‘“idolatry” 
may always be correctly used to describe any mistaken idea of God that men 
may worship, but that it does not then mean the worship of physical idols’. 65 

This last point has been the theme of this chapter. Ideas that in European 
languages centre on the word ‘idolatry’ are polemical and part of the 
monotheist discourse shared by Jews, Christians and Muslims. In the Muslim 
tradition they are represented particularly by shirk and kufr. The related 
charges of idolatry and polytheism rarely seem to be made without any ratio- 
nale, although it is sometimes a complicated one and difficult now to recon- 
struct. Because the accusation functions as polemic, it is not legitimate to infer 
from it that those who made it understood their opponents as idolators in a 
literal sense. 


62 Judah Halevi, Kitab al-Radd wa’l-dalilfi’l-din al-dhalil (Kitab al-Khazari), ed. D. H. Baneth 
and prepared for the press by H. Ben Shammai, Jerusalem 1977, 162 (book 4, section 11); 
partial Eng. trans. by Isaak Heinemann, Oxford 1947, 115. H. Gregoire, ‘Des dieux Cahu, 
Baraton. Tervagant . . . et de maints autres dieux non moins extravagants’, AIPHOS, 7 
(1939—44), 465. 

63 R. W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle Ages, Cambridge, Mass, and London, 
1962 (rev. repr. 1978), 32; B. Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission, Princeton 1984, 88-9. 

64 Susan Brigden, London and the Reformation, Oxford 1989, 94, cites Joan Baker of St Mary 
Magdalen Milk Street as wishing, in 1510, that she had never gone on pilgrimage since the 
images at the shrines were ‘but mawments and false gods . . . idols and not to be worshipped 
or honoured’. 

65 N. Daniel, Islam and the West , Edinburgh 1960, 309-13; Gregoire, ‘ Cahu, Baraton, Tervagant’, 
esp. 462-6. 
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Much less can one infer that the religion or culture as a whole that produced 
the texts saw those at whom they were directed as really idolatrous - different 
texts were produced for different purposes and in different circumstances. 
Although Muslims frequently charged Christians with shirk, in Tabari’s Taf sh- 
ow the opening verses of Sura 30 {Surat al-Rum), it is clear that some exegetes 
wanted to distinguish the Christian Byzantines as ahlal-kitah from the Persian 
Magians who are variously labelled as mushrikin and ahl al-awthan. The insis- 
tence on the status of the Byzantines as monotheists was felt important here 
because it was necessary to explain why the scripture says that the Believers 
would rejoice to hear of a Byzantine victory over the Persians. Variations in 
circumstances and in the purposes and intended audience of particular texts 
make it inadvisable to generalise about the image one group had of another, 
even over a relatively short period of time. 66 

Any attempt to use polemical literature to deduce the meanings, knowledge 
and understanding of those who produced it necessitates first a proper recog- 
nition of it as polemic. 

66 Cf. Southern, Western Views of Islam, which characterises the whole period until the early 
twelfth century as 'the age of ignorance’. 



CHAPTER 4 


The tradition 


It is the Muslim tradition contained in biographies of the Prophet, commen- 
taries on the Koran and other works that has created the understanding that 
the Koran originated among and was concerned to attack Arabs who were 
idolatrous and polytheistic in a full sense. It is true that discussions of pre- 
Islamic Arab religion take into account also the findings of archaeology and 
epigraphy in Arabia and the Middle East, as well as those few literary sources 
external to Muslim tradition that might have a bearing on the matter. But such 
evidence has been of secondary importance insofar as the religion of the 
jahiliyya is concerned. The use of such sources in discussions of jahili religion 
has often depended on understandings derived in the first place from the 
Muslim tradition and has sometimes involved considerable and questionable 
speculation. The value of the evidence external to Muslim tradition, and the 
way that it has been used, will be considered further in chapters 5 and 6. The 
focus of this chapter is the character of the Muslim literary tradition about 
the idolatrous religion of the pre-Islamic Arabs. 

In addition to the details about pre-Islamic Arab idolatry to be found in 
genres such as koranic commentary and biographies of the Prophet, there are 
works devoted entirely to compiling information about the gods, sanctuaries 
and idols of the pagan Arabs. The best known is the Kitab al-Asnam (Book of 
Idols) attributed to Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbl (d. 206/821 ). That written 
(apparently with the same title) by the famous litterateur and scholar Jahiz (d. 
255/868) now seems to be lost, but the brief summary of its contents provided 
by that author in the introduction to his Kitab al-Hayawan suggests that it may 
have had some points of contact with the sections in the al-Milal wal-nihal of 
Shahrastanl (d. 548/1153) that discuss the religions of the Arabs of the 
jahiliyya and the Indians. 1 Insofar as data or information about the religious 
ideas and practices of the pre-Islamic Arabs is concerned, there is no reason 


1 'Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam Muhammad Harm, 7 vols. Cairo 
1938^15, 1, 5-6; Charles Pellat, ‘Gahiziana III’, Arabica, 3 (1956), no. 26; Asnam-Atallah , intro- 
duction, lvii; Shahrastanl, Milal , II, 232-65. Jahiz says that the work, among other things, com- 
pared Arab and Indian idolatry and explored the distinctions between various terms for 'idol': 
budd, wathan, sanam, dumya and juththa. 
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to think that the book of Jahiz would lead us to revise the image we have from 
those traditional works that have come down to us. 2 

Ibn al-Kalbrs book on the idols of the Arabs has been of central impor- 
tance for discussions of pre-Islamic Arab religion. It was extensively cited in 
the Mu jam al-buldan of Yaqut (d. 626/1229) and, lacking access to any man- 
uscript of Ibn al-Kalbl’s work, Wellhausen used those citations as a main 
source in his Reste arabischen Heidentums (first edition 1887). Wellhausen’s 
Reste, although it was not the first western investigation of pre-Islamic Arab 
religion, is undoubtedly the most important and influential and is still widely 
regarded as authoritative in that field. In the early years of the twentieth 
century the Egyptian scholar Ahmad Zaki Pasha bought a manuscript of Ibn 
al-Kalbfs work in Damascus, and prepared an edition in Cairo in 1914, but 
only the second edition of 1924 was widely distributed. Other editions and 
translations followed. 3 In the present work reference is mainly to the text pre- 
sented with a German translation and extensive notes by Rosa Klinke- 
Rosenberger. 4 Since the Kitdb al-Asnam is so central to the subject, much of 
the discussion here about the nature of Muslim tradition in general will refer 
to it: conclusions about Ibn al-Kalbfs work will affect our attitude to the tra- 
dition as a whole. 

Ibn al-Kalbfs Kitdb al-Asnam is at first sight a rather random list of some of 
the idols and sanctuaries of the pre-Islamic Arabs, with details about their 
geographical situation, the tribe or tribes associated with them, and other 
information less consistently given, such as the way in which an individual 
sanctuary or idol was destroyed in the Islamic period. 5 Most of the entries are 
quite short and the work as a whole, in the manuscript used by Zaki Pasha, 
consists of only fifty-six pages (not folios) of twelve lines per side. The longest 
entry is devoted to the idol al-‘Uzza, which Muslim tradition and the Koran 
always associate with Allat and Manat - these are the three ‘daughters of 
Allah’ or ‘goddesses’ at the centre of the story of the ‘satanic verses’ and are 


2 Among other works with sections listing the idols of the Arabs are Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 76-91 
(material included almost word for word in the Asnam of Ibn Kalbl), Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
b. Habib (d. 245/859), Kitdb al-Muhabbar, ed. I. Lichtenstaedter, Hyderabad Deccan 1942, 
309-23, Abu Muhammad ‘All b. Ahmad b. Hazm (d. 456/1064), Jamharat ansab al-’arab, ed. 
E. Levi-Provenfal, Cairo 1948, 457-60. 

3 On a Medina MS of the work, apparently of little value, see the editor's introduction to Asnam- 
Atallah, xxix-xxxi. 

4 Asnam K-R. Enquiries about Klinke-Rosenberger have yielded little information. The Leipzig 
office of her publisher, Otto Harrassowitz, was destroyed by bombing in World War II, and all 
correspondence and documentation was lost. I am grateful to Albrecht Weddigen of 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden, and to others who have responded to my enquiries. There is 
an English translation of the Asnam by N. A. Faris, The Book of Idols, Princeton 1952. 

5 The work attributed to Ibn al-Kalbl is sometimes cited with the title Tankis al-asnam (The 
Overturning of the Idols). If that was in fact the title, it recalls the Syriac On the Fall of the Idols 
of Jacob of Seruj (fifth century AD), which celebrates the end of idolatry with the coming of 
Christ, and underlines the need to situate Ibn al-Kalbl's work in the tradition of monotheist lit- 
erature on the topic. 
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alluded to together by name at Koran 53:19-20 (where they are not called 
‘goddesses’). In the Asnam these three are grouped together and discussed one 
after the other, as are the only other idols to be named in the Koran (71:23), 
the live ‘gods of the people of Noah’ - Wadd, Suwa c , Yaghuth, Ya'uq and 
Nasr. 6 Elsewhere there is no obvious order in the listing, although it is occa- 
sionally possible to suggest why a particular idol or sanctuary appears where 
it does. 7 

The details about the idols and sanctuaries are interwoven with citations of 
poetry, understood as referring or alluding to the idol or sanctuary in ques- 
tion. The relationship between the poetry and the text, whether the verses are 
adduced merely for illustrative purposes or whether the work should be 
regarded as a commentary on, and amplification of, the verses, needs to be dis- 
cussed. There are also koranic quotations but these are remarkably few, prob- 
ably because, apart from the two groups of three and five names just 
mentioned, no explicit references to the idols and sanctuaries dealt with in the 
Asnam are to be found in the Koran. 

The work begins with, and the list of idols and sanctuaries is in places inter- 
rupted by, accounts and explanations of how mankind in general became idol- 
aters after knowledge of God had been revealed to Adam and his descendants, 
and how the Arabs became idolaters after Abraham had introduced true 
monotheism, the din Ibrahim, into Arabia. Sometimes these accounts and 
explanations tell us how particular idols originated. They prevent the work 
from being simply a list and, insofar as it has an argument, they provide it. 

To what extent can we regard the work as a creation of Ibn al-Kalbl? It 
seems clear that the Asnam as we know it is a product of accretion, the end 
result of the reworking and interpolation of a transmitted text. It contains rep- 


6 One other name occurs in the Koran which is sometimes treated in the tradition as a part of the 
polytheism of the jahiliyya. Koran 53:49, part of a series of verses that emphasise the power of 
God, refers to God as the Lord of al-Shi'ra, the latter name referring to Sirius, the dog star. 
Although the Asnam does not treat al-Shi'ra, some commentators tell us that the star was wor- 
shipped by the tribe of Khuza'a and specifically by a certain Abu Kabsha, an ancestor of the 
Prophet. See Asnam K-R, 80, n. 56. 

7 For example, the discussion of the five ‘gods of the people of Noah’ near the beginning of the 
work is separated from the sentence ‘these five idols were worshipped by the people of Noah’ 
by the apparently intrusive discussion of the sanctuary ( bayt ) at San'a’ called Ri’am. It is likely 
that the discussion of Ri’am has been put here because the account of the last of the five idols, 
Nasr, has involved reference to the tribal group of Himyar, and Ri’am was regarded as a sanc- 
tuary which had belonged to Himyar. In a similar manner the discussion of the idols Isaf and 
Na’ila near the beginning of the work seems to interrupt the account of how ‘Amr b. Luhayy 
distributed the five noachian idols among the Arab tribes. It is likely that Isaf and Na’ila are 
treated in this place because the whole section is concerned with the theme of how idols came 
to be worshipped among the Arabs after Abraham and Ishmael had established true monothe- 
ism in Arabia. The story of Isaf and Na’ila is one of the ways in which this is explained. 
However, the perception of such logical connexions cannot allow us to judge whether the text 
at this point shows sufficient coherence to indicate that the arrangement was that of Ibn al- 
KalbT himself or his source. It could be that passages such as these are interpolations introduced 
where they are because some later editor or transmitter has decided this is a suitable place for 
material he wished to add. 
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etitions, variants and interruptions in the logical flow of the discussion (even 
though it should be allowed that logical connexions might sometimes exist but 
be invisible to the modern reader). It contains different accounts in different 
places of the origins of idolatry; the same idol, sanctuary or other feature of 
Arab paganism is sometimes treated at different places in the text in different 
or contradictory ways; there are two separate sections headed al-ansdb; there 
are two distinct and varying attempts to define the difference in meaning 
between wathan and sanam at separate locations in the text; 8 the first part of 
the work, after the introductory isnad, is a continuous text which does not give 
the authorities for individual reports while the latter part gives a separate isnad 
for many of its reports; the same verse of Mutalammis, in which the poet 
swears ‘by Allat and by the ansdU , is given in two different places, on the first 
occasion the commentator describing it as a lampoon (hija) against ‘Amr b. 
al-Mundhir, on the second referring to ‘Amr by his alternative name, ‘Amr b. 
Hind, and explaining that the lines were written ‘because of what he had done 
to al-Mutalammis and to Tarafa b. ‘Abd’. 

On the basis of such features, Nyberg argued that the work contains a core 
text, extending from the beginning to p. 47, 1.4 of the ZakI Pasha edition (= 
Asnam K-R , 31, 1.8). At that latter point (awwaht ma ‘ubidat al-asndm) the 
topic with which the work began, ‘The beginnings of idolatry’, occurs again 
although in a different form. But Nyberg excluded from this core text p. 25, 1.4 
to p. 26, 1.7 (= Asnam K-R , 15, 1.15 - 16, 1.14), a report about the destruction 
of al-‘Uzza which is introduced by a shorter isnad than that with which the 
work began and one that prefaces many of the reports in the latter stages of 
the work as we know it. 

The core text, according to Nyberg, was transmitted to Abu Bakr Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Jawhari (active c. 333/944 45), 9 10 whose name is part of the 
isnad at the beginning of the work and who is the last link in the shorter isndds 
to be found in the latter part of the work. Jawhar! then added to the core other 
reports he knew which were ascribed to Ibn al-Kalbl, among them the inter- 
polated passage about the destruction of al-‘Uzza. At an even later date two 
appendixes containing information on two more idols were added. Even so, it 
is clear that the work does not contain all the relevant material ascribed to Ibn 
al-Kalbl: Yaqut, who quotes extensively from the Asncim , has material from 
Ibn al-Kalbl relating to the idol al-Jalsad which is not from the Asncim} 0 

This leaves the date of the core text somewhat indeterminate and it may be 


8 See above (chap. 2, p. 55, n. 26). 

9 Not the contemporaneous Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 'Abd al-‘AzIz al-Jawhari who transmitted from 
Ibn Shabba and others and who is credited with a Kitdb al-Saqifa (GAS, I, 322; Agha Buzurg 
TihranI, al-DharVa ild tasdnif al-shia, Najaf 1936-78 s.v. ‘Saqlfa’). 

10 H. S. Nyberg, ‘Bemerkungen zum 'Buch der Gotzenbilder’ von Ibn al-Kalbl'. in APArMA 
Martino P. Nilsson . . . dedication, Lund 1939, 346-66, esp. 350—4. A work on Arab idolatry is 
listed among the writings of Ibn al-Kalbl in the Fihrist of Abu J l-Faraj Muhammad b. Ishaq 
al-Nadlm (d. c. 380/990-91: The Fihrist of al-Nadim, trans. Bayard Dodge, New York and 
London 1970, 208). For the material on al-Jalsad, see Wellhausen, Reste , 53 ff. 
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that there are more lines of cleavage than Nyberg’s account allows for, but it 
is enough to show that Ibn al-Kalbl should probably not be regarded as the 
author, in any modern sense of that word, of the work as we have it, even 
though the material in it goes back to him and his circle. It is not impossible 
that the text was composed some time after Ibn al-Kalbl by the amalgamation 
of individual reports and items of tradition which had been transmitted on his 
authority. 

Beyond that, it is difficult to ascertain the sources of the individual items 
of information. The isnads (chains of authority) in the work show Ibn al- 
Kalbi transmitting much of the material from his father, Muhammad b. Sa’ib 
al-Kalbl (d. 146/763) but the ultimate sources are only intermittently 
specified. The famous companion of the Prophet c Abd Allah b. al-'Abbas is 
named as the authority for several of the items pertaining to the exegesis of 
the Koran, to the Prophet and the ‘biblical’ stories, but that is likely to be a 
conventional ascription indicating that such material was part of the great 
mass of similar reports ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas in the field of koranic exege- 
sis and hadith. 11 

Nyberg suggested that the work contains local Arabian traditions and 
reports from bedouin informants, and it is true that there are a few items that 
are ascribed to such sources. A description of the idol Wadd at Dumat al- 
Jandal in the border region between the Arabian peninsula and Syria is given 
on the authority of a member of the family that is said to have been its guar- 
dians. A report about the idol al-Fals is said to have reached Ibn al-Kalbl from 
members of the Ta’I tribe to which it belonged. The second group of reports 
about al-Uqaysir are prefaced by an isncid going back to a man of the tribe of 
Jarm, and subsequently an explanation of some verses relating to al-Uqaysir 
mentions a dispute regarding a water source, said to have been settled by the 
Prophet in favour of Jarm. 

Local tradition may be reflected too in some topographical details, such as 
that the idol Dhu 5 1-Khalasa was now the threshold of the mosque at Tabala, 
or in the peculiarly detailed information about the site of the (destroyed) sanc- 
tuary of al-‘Uzza. Naturally, we cannot judge the accuracy or validity of such 
statements - local tradition does not guarantee authenticity. 12 

The sources of the Asnam, the individuals who formulated the reports Ibn 
al-Kalbl collected and transmitted, therefore, remain unclear. What is clear is 
that, in spite the fact (to be illustrated) that it is locatable within the general 
tradition of monotheistic criticism of idolatry, the Asnam is a specifically 
Muslim work. It is not only that there is a negative or hostile approach towards 

11 For a fuller discussion of the sources, and a more positive evaluation of the material attributed 
to Ibn al-'Abbas, see Asnam- Atallah, xlvii-xlix; cf. A. Rippin, ‘Ibn ‘Abbas’s al-Lugliat fi’l- 
Qur’an , BSOAS, 44 (1981), 15-25 for a more critical conclusion regarding the attribution of 
literary works to Ibn ‘Abbas. 

12 See Asnam K-R nn. 1 14 and 133 for travellers' reports of local traditions in nineteenth-century 
Ta’if which explained various stones there as idols that are listed by Ibn Kalbl and other tra- 
ditional sources but without any connexion to that town. 
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the idolatry it depicts, but in its organisation and approach it constantly refers 
to specifically Muslim concerns. 

The initial account of the origins of idol worship among the Arabs, who fell 
away from the monotheism brought by Abraham, explains it as a corruption, 
due to human weakness and forgetfulness, of an attachment to the Ka'ba and 
its rituals. The list of idols begins with those that have a koranic connexion or 
an association with Mecca. We are told how idols came to be erected around 
the Ka'ba and then of Isaf and Na’ila 13 , two Meccan idols the story of whose 
origin concerns both the Ka'ba and the violation of the sexual abstention 
imposed on those making the pilgrimage to it in Islam. There then follow the 
three female idols mentioned by name in the Koran and said to have been wor- 
shipped by the Meccans, and the five noachian idols, also named in the Koran. 
Even the apparently intrusive discussion of Ri’am, which divides these two 
groups, has a Meccan connexion since its destruction was credited to a south 
Arabian ruler whose story (not in the Asnatri) involved Mecca and the Ka'ba. 
Next follow reports about three further idols in Mecca (none of which is men- 
tioned in the Koran) - Elubal, Isaf and Na’ila (again). 

From this point the principles, if any, of organisation become more difficult 
to discern. A brief discussion of whether all pre-Islamic Arab names begin- 
ning with ‘Abd (‘servant of’) are theophorics as they are in Islam precedes a 
short account of the Prophet’s destruction of the idols around the Ka'ba after 
his conquest of Mecca. Logically, the latter might make more sense immedi- 
ately following the account of the Meccan idols while the problem regarding 
names with ‘Abd would link better with the brief reference to the idol Manaf 
(‘Abd Manaf being an important figure in traditions about pre-Islamic 
Mecca) from which, in the text, it is separated by the account of the destruc- 
tion of the idols around the Ka'ba. 

There then follows a miscellany of topics with no obvious order of arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, even here references to the Ka'ba and to Mecca recur. An 
account of domestic idols refers only to their use by Meccans, the standing 
stones (ansab) are shown to reflect the veneration the pre-Islamic Arabs made 
to the Ka'ba, and a brief sentence stressing the depths of Arab idolatry 
equates worshipping an idol with adopting a sanctuary other than the Ka'ba. 
Furthermore, a passage regarding the jinn is linked with the interpretation of 
Koran 7:193. 

Even the following treatment of a series of idols and sanctuaries that have 
no immediate connexion with the Ka'ba or the Koran occasions a number of 
linkages. ‘Umyanis (see chap. 1 above) is associated with the interpretation of 
Koran 6:136, a key text for the notion of shirk. Of three ka'bas in places in 
Arabia other than Mecca, two (according to the text) have nothing to do with 
religion and the third was never built; there would be no reason to mention 
them other than the connexion between their names and the Ka'ba at Mecca. 


13 On this pair, see above, p. 68-9. 
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A church in the Yemen called al-Qalls (possibly a deformation of ecclesia) 
would inevitably call to mind the story of Abraha (who is said to have built it) 
and his attack against Mecca, a story linked in exegesis with Koran Sura 105. 

Then, at the point Nyberg regarded as the end of the core text, we begin 
again with accounts of how idolatry began (in the world this time, rather than 
just in Arabia) and some of the topics and idols of the core text are taken up 
again. The focus is mainly on the noachian idols, before the work ends with 
the Dajjal (the Muslim version of the eschatological figure called the 
Antichrist in Christian tradition) and the idol al-Fals. Throughout the entire 
text most of the ‘information’ is in some way explicitly connected with Muslim 
concerns, whether the Meccan sanctuary, interpretation of the Koran and 
hadfth, or the idea of the religion of Abraham. 

Why did such a work come to exist? Nyberg suggested that the koranic 
material was so ‘concrete’ that it led the Muslims to demand to know more 
about the religion that is attacked in it. He also referred to the romantic inter- 
est in Arab things ( Beduinromantik ) which typified, in his view, the culture of 
the Umayyad period (AD 661-750). 14 Although he noted that the poetry the 
early Islamic scholars collected from the bedouins contains remarkably few 
references to jahili religion, he appears to have regarded the Asnam as a sort 
of commentary on the poetry it contains, i.e., that the poetry is the starting- 
point for the prose material on the idols, sanctuaries and other topics, and not 
that the poetry is adduced merely to illustrate and enliven the prose. 

It has already been pointed out that most of the idols and sanctuaries men- 
tioned in the text do not appear in the Koran, and that koranic citations are 
relatively few. The Asnam is not, therefore, a commentary on the Koran in any 
conventional sense. Furthermore, as was argued in chapter 2, it is certainly not 
correct to say that the Koran provides ‘concrete’ information about the relig- 
ion of the pre-Islamic Arabs. Perhaps Nyberg merely meant that the religious 
ideas of the opponents are such a constant object of attack in the Koran, while 
at the same time they are only vaguely and allusively referred to, that it would 
be natural for readers and hearers to want to know more about them. 

As for the poetry, it may be that some details provided in the reports of the 
Asnam have been inspired by a verse of poetry, but it is not really possible to 
see the work in general as a commentary on the poetry. If Ibn al-Kalbl or 
anyone else had set out to compile a work that would elucidate all the verses 
he knew containing allusions to the old Arab paganism, the work would surely 
have been arranged differently. As argued above, the focus of the work is really 
on such things as how idolatry came to exist, the central importance of Mecca 

14 The interest in things Arab (grammar, dialects, poetry, tribal information, etc.) was a real 
feature of early Islamic times, part of the creation of the Islamic-Arabic culture, and it 
remained a strong element in that culture in its later stages. An interest in Arab paganism was 
undoubtedly part of it. The ‘research' that such interest inspired, however, is unlikely to have 
been purely academic, but motivated by and used in the service of religious belief. We have the 
example of the creation of the ‘Scottish Homer’, Ossian, in the eighteenth century to remind 
us how a romantic impulse can use genuine materials (in this case Irish ballads) in the fabrica- 
tion of a false image of the past. 
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and the Ka'ba, and on such things as the interpretation of the Koran, the 
hadiths, and the biography of the Prophet - the concerns of Islam not of con- 
noisseurs of poetry. Some idols are mentioned for which there are no verses, 
and in other sources there are verses referring to idols we do not find in the 
Asnam. In general one has the impression that the poetry is brought in for 
illustration and to enliven the prose text. One cannot rule out that some of the 
poetry at least has been inspired by the details reported in the prose, rather 
than vice versa. 

Nyberg’s first suggestion - that the work is an attempt to respond to a desire 
to know more about the religion of the opponents attacked in the Koran - 
seems closer to the mark. However, that does not mean that the Asnam is the 
result of dispassionate research and a pure desire to know more. In my opinion 
although, like the tradition in general, it may contain some fragments of real 
information, it presents them in the context of stories and an overall organ- 
isation that reflect the Muslim image of the idolatrous mushrikun. It is a repos- 
itory of reports resulting from the conviction that the shirk and kufr attacked 
in the Koran are to be identified as the pagan religion of the pre-Islamic inhab- 
itants of inner Arabia. One effect of this is to substantiate the Arabian origins 
of Islam and the validity of understanding the Koran against the background 
of the jahiliyya in Arabia. 

Modern scholarship has generally been willing to accept the value of the 
reports about pre-Islamic jahill religion in Muslim traditional works such as 
the Asnam of Ibn al-Kalbl as a reflection of historical conditions in pre- 
Islamic Arabia. Complaints usually centre on the fragmentary and haphazard 
nature of the material, not on its authenticity, even though it is sometimes 
acknowledged that the presentation of the information has been adversely 
affected by Muslim rejection of the idolatry of the jahiliyya and much that 
went with it. Discussions of the religion(s) of the jahiliyya continue to draw 
heavily on the traditional material, and many of them begin by stressing the 
value of the best-known compilation of traditional material on Arab religion, 
the work of Ibn al-Kalbl. 15 


15 Ryckmans, RAP, 7, acknowledges that by the time the Muslim scholars began their ‘recherche 
historique" most of the details about Arab paganism had already been irredeemably lost and 
what remained was often falsified and deformed by legends of recent origin. Nevertheless, he 
then assembles a series of what are presented as facts about the religion of the jahiliyya, based 
on the material transmitted in the tradition, noting that 'Le plus precieux de ces receuils est le 
Livre des idoles d'Ibn al-Kalbl'. Rosa Klinke-Rosenberger, in Asnam K-R, 27, says, ‘Das 
Gotzenbuch des Ibn al-Kalbl ist religionsgeschichtlich von hohem Werte’. Henninger, ‘Pre- 
Islamic bedouin Religion’, 4, criticises D. Nielsen's work as ‘much too speculative’ but says that 
‘more reliable studies’ followed the discovery and publication of the Asnam. More recently, 
Susanne Krone, Die altarabische Gottheit al-Ldt, Frankfurt am Main 1992, says of the Asnam, 
‘somit ist es religionsgeschichtlich von hohem Wert und eine wichtige Quelle fiir jede Studie 
fiber eine altarabische Gottheit’. The limitations she sees in it are simply that its information is 
circumscribed geographically and chronologically. For Nyberg’s more ambivalent position, see 
below, and for a more pessimistic assessment of the value of the Muslim literary material, 
emphasising the way in which it has been coloured by ‘false dogmatic theories and apocryphal 
biblical legends", see D. Nielsen, ‘Zur altarabischen Religion’, in Nielsen et al. (eds. ), Handhuch 
der altarahischen Altertumskunde, esp. 178-80. 
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One aspect of the traditional material on Arab idolatry which has received 
rather perfunctory attention is its relationship with other monotheistic litera- 
ture pertaining to ‘idolatry’. Although scholars such as Nielsen and G. 
Ryckmans have recognised the role of legends and biblical stories in Ibn al- 
Kalbl’s Asnam, there has been little attempt to compare the Muslim tradi- 
tional material about the idolatry of the Arabs of the jahiliyya with other 
monotheist literature about idols and their worshippers. The only partial 
exception appears to be the article of Friedrich Stummer, ‘Bemerkungen zum 
Gotzenbuch des Ibn al-Kalbi’, 16 which shows an awareness of themes and 
ideas common to the Muslim reports and to other literature, seeking to 
explain such common material by the theory of the seepage of Hellenistic 
culture and ideas into Arabia and the Hijaz. 

Literary material about (i.e., denigrating and attacking) idols and their cults 
was produced not only by the monotheistic religious tradition (Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam) but also by various individuals and schools, especially 
the Stoics, belonging to the Graeco-Roman religious and philosophical tradi- 
tion. ‘Monotheism’ in the world of Late Antiquity was not confined to the 
three representatives of monotheistic religion and it has been recognised that 
the ideas, motifs and language of the Graeco-Roman critics of popular relig- 
ion deeply influenced Jewish and Christian writings about idolatry. 17 Apart 
from the Bible and various types of apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
material written by Jews and Christians, it is probably early Christian polem- 
ics and apologies against contemporary paganism that provide the most sub- 
stantial body of such writings. 

Of course, various ideas and themes are represented in such works but 
modern studies would not lead one to suppose that they are particularly val- 
uable as sources of real information about the religious ideas and practices 
against which they argue. While they may mention some deities or sanctuar- 
ies by name, their hostility means that the information they provide is selec- 
tive and presented in ways that make it difficult to distinguish between fact and 
presentation. The facts alluded to are secondary to the religious or moral 
point the monotheist critic of ‘idolatry’ wishes to make, and the primacy of 
the religious or moral point leads to a selective and distorted approach to the 
reality under attack. 

In general, it has been argued that Jewish literature, with the exception of 
that produced in Hellenistic Alexandria, was less interested in attacking 
paganism than was early Christian. Yehezkel Kaufmann underlined the 


16 ZDMG, 98 (1944), 377-94. Michael Lecker, ‘Idol Worship in Pre-Islamic Medina (Yathrib)', 
Le Museon, 106 (1993), 33 1—46, draws attention to the stereotypical nature of many of the 
stories with which he is concerned, but does not cast his net wider than the Muslim tradition. 

17 Edwyn Bevan, Holy Images. An Inquiry into Idolatry and Image-Worship in Ancient Paganism 
and in Christianity, London 1940 (Gifford Lectures for 1933), provides some idea of the 
influence of the Hellenistic critiques of polytheism and idolatry. 
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stereotyped attitude in the Hebrew Bible to the religions of the neighbouring 
peoples, the way in which it portrays them as a one-dimensional fetishism, and 
concluded that the religion of the people of Israel had long been secure 
against the temptations of idolatry and polytheism. The same conclusion, 
together with a lack of interest in proselytisation, seems to follow from Saul 
Lieberman’s illustration of the paucity of interest in Graeco-Roman religion 
in rabbinic writings. The well-attested influence of Hellenistic culture on 
Jewish thought and art in Late Antiquity, the willingness of Jews to express 
their monotheism in the language and symbols of the wider culture in which 
they lived, presumably confirms this religious self-confidence. 18 

Early Christianity was concerned to proselytise but its literature too seems a 
relatively poor guide to the reality of the other religions with which it was in 
contact. In the Acts of the Apostles (17:22 ff.) we are told that Paul visited 
Athens and addressed the council of the Areopagus (at the foot of the 
Acropolis there), but all we learn is that the Athenians were reputed to be very 
religious/superstitious (deisidaimones) and that Paul chose to criticise them for 
their worship of the ‘unknown god’ whose inscribed altar he had seen. We 
might at least have expected some reference to Athena, the patroness of the city. 
Acts (19:23^10) does tell us of the importance of the cult of Diana in Ephesus 
and even that Paul converted many there by arguing that ‘gods made by hand 
are no gods at all’, but the Letter to the Ephesians, i.e., the Christians among 
them (the ascription of which to Paul is debated), seems more typical when it 
attacks sexual immorality, impurity and greed as ‘worshipping a false god’. 19 

H. J. W. Drijvers has argued that Syriac texts such as the Homily on the Fall 
of the Idols of Jacob of Seruj or the Doctrina Addai preserve genuine informa- 
tion about pagan deities worshipped in Edessa in the early Christian centuries, 
but J. Teixidor is more sceptical and it may be noted that although Syriac texts 
present Nebo and Bel as the two main deities of the Edessans, Julian the 
Apostate’s speech on King Helios (AD 362) refers only to the two deities 
Azizos and Monimos. 20 

There is, then, reason to question the value of Jewish and Christian writings 
as a source of knowledge regarding the religions of the societies in which these 
two monotheistic religions were developing. Generally, one would not expect 


18 Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel, English trans. London 1961, 7 ff. (Kaufmann’s analysis 
of the biblical material pertaining to idolatry remains valid whether or not his general thesis 
about the pre-exilic monotheism of the Israelites is persuasive); Lieberman, 'Rabbinic polem- 
ics against Idolatry", ‘Heathen Idolatrous Rites in Rabbinic Literature", both repr. in his 
Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 115-27, 128-38. 

19 Eph.. 5:5. Michael Cook drew my attention to the story involving Diana in Acts. R. M. Grant, 
Gods and the One God, London 1986, 26, 64, seems to attribute the silence about Athena to 
Paul’s discretion, which must be a possibility. 

20 H. J. W. Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs at Edessa, Leiden 1980; Teixidor, Pagan God; Jacob of Seruj, 
‘Discours de Jacques de Saroug sur la chute des idoles’, ed. and trans P. Martin, ZDMG, 29 
(1895), 107-47; Doctrina Addai, ed. and trans. G. Phillips, London 1876. There is a new trans- 
lation by Alain Desreumaux, Histoire du roi Ahgar et de Jesus, Brepols 1993 (information owed 
to Andrew Palmer). 
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monotheist writers to be interested in the details of pagan religion for its own 
sake, but only as the background for stories important for the history of 
monotheism. One would also expect references to pagan religion to be con- 
ventional and reflexions of monotheist preconceptions. The account of Paul 
winning converts from Diana by convincing them of the futility of idolatry is 
unusual in that references to Graeco-Roman religion in the New Testament 
and indications that the Christians were concerned to debate with the pagans 
are few. Its mockery of ‘gods made by human hand’ is, however, conventional 
and it is doubtful whether it would be very persuasive in winning converts 
from the cult of Diana. If it were not for its apparent concern to document its 
claimed pagan background, something in which Jewish and Christian litera- 
ture seems uninterested to the same extent, we might not expect Muslim infor- 
mation about Arab idolatry to be any more substantial. 

Before assessing the value of the Muslim literature about idols as a source 
for historical reconstruction, it is necessary to relate it to the tradition to which 
it belongs. I suggest that a work such as the Kitab al-Asnam of Ibn al-Kalbi 
should not be understood primarily as a collection of Arabian traditions 
about Arab religion but as a collection of characteristic monotheistic tradi- 
tions and ideas adapted to reflect Muslim concepts and concerns. If Muslim 
tradition contains real historical information about the religion of the Arabs 
of the jahiliyya (and that needs to be demonstrated), that information is 
embedded in a literary approach that has its roots in the pre-Islamic Middle 
East outside Arabia. 

In general, for its monotheist opponents idolatry is a result of human stu- 
pidity, gullibility or wickedness, often all combined. It originates as a corrup- 
tion of a previously pure monotheism. It is often associated with general 
corruption, especially sexual immorality and murder, and sometimes Satan 
and his servants have a hand in leading men into it. Idolaters are worshippers 
of things made of wood, stone or other cheap or expensive materials, made by 
human hands - sculpted, carved or moulded. The idols have no reality, they 
are unable to eat, speak or defend themselves, they can do neither good nor 
harm, although often their priests and guardians use tricks to make it seem as 
if they can. The idols are vain and false. This last view, however, is in tension 
with the idea that they are in fact inhabited by demons or spirits and that those 
who attack them or seek to destroy them are in great danger. Muslim reports 
about the idols of the Arabs of the jahiliyya display all of these common fea- 
tures. 21 

In spite of its apparent diversity, reports in Islamic traditional literature 
about the idols and sanctuaries of the Arabs in the jahiliyya concentrate on a 
limited number of general topics. The most prominent are the origins of idol- 
atry and of individual idols, in the world generally and in Arabia; the destruc- 


21 See, e.g., the summary, based on Jewish and Christian sources, given in Grant, Gods and the 
One God , 45-6. 
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tion of Arabian idols and sanctuaries with the rise of Islam; and details about 
the tribes and families with which the Arabian idols were associated. Many of 
the details about the religious ideas and practices of the jahiliyya, and the 
names of the gods and sanctuaries, are given to us in the context of reports 
that focus on these themes. These topics themselves are a good indication of 
the fact that the Muslim literature belongs to a tradition of discourse about 
idolatry older and wider than Islam itself. This is obvious and will be clear 
from some of the comparative material below. 

The persistence of a general image of the state of idolatry which associates 
it with corruption and immorality may be illustrated by two texts separated by 
a period of perhaps 800 years. The Hellenistic Jewish work The Wisdom of 
Solomon, probably stemming from Alexandria in the first century BC, in its 
denigration of paganism and its apologia for the religion of Israel, sum- 
marizes the condition of the world consequent on its adoption of idolatry: 

It was not enough, however, for them to have such misconceptions about God; for, 
living in the fierce warfare of ignorance ( agnoia ), they call these terrible evils peace. 
With their child-murdering rites, their occult mysteries, or their furious orgies with out- 
landish customs, they no longer retain any purity in their lives or their marriages, one 
treacherously murdering another or wronging him by adultery. Everywhere a welter of 
blood and murder, theft and fraud, corruption, treachery, riot, perjury, disturbance of 
decent people, forgetfulness of favours, pollution of souls, sins against nature, disor- 
der in marriage, adultery and debauchery. For the worship of idols with no name 
(i anonymon ) is the beginning, cause and end of every evil. 

With this may be compared summaries of the base condition of the Arabs, 
sunk in their idolatry, before God in His mercy sent the Prophet to them. This 
version is taken from a Muslim polemic against Christianity probably dating 
from the ninth century AD. According to it, the Arabs of the jahiliyya were 

a nation (umma) which had not previously been given a scripture or a prophet; sunk in 
an ignorance (jdhiliyyin fi jahala) in which it was unaware that there is a Lord and reck- 
oning after death; on the wrong path and given to creating falsehoods; its people were 
enemies one to another and in mutual hatred; disobedient to God and lacking in fear 
of Him; worshipping idols and eating carrion and blood; allowing what should be pro- 
hibited, rejecting the right path and complacent in error; its people killing one another 
and shedding their own blood; disregarding the prohibited degrees in matters of sexual 
relations; heedless of ties of kinship; causing harm to its own children and ... in the 
worst of evil. Thus it remained until God sent them this Prophet . 22 

The latter passage seems to allude to several of the features that have often 
been accepted as fundamental features of life in the jahiliyya and upon 
which traditional texts such as the Muhabbar of Ibn Habib elaborate: feuds, 

22 Wisd. 14:22-7 (the translation is that of the Jerusalem Bible; this book is not part of Protestant 
or Jewish Bibles); see also H. A. Wolfson, Philo, 2 vols., Cambridge, Mass. 1948, I, 16-17; 
Sourdel (ed.) , ‘Un pamphlet musulman', 32 (text) = 25 (trans.); the text seems difficult and 
perhaps corrupt in places but the general sense is clear enough. Similar (but lacking the 
harming of children) is Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 336 - Ja'far b. Abl Talib before the Najashl. 
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lawlessness, sexual immorality and lax marriage practices that led to the vio- 
lation of women, the burial of unwanted female children, lack of food taboos 
and rules of purity, and gross idolatry. It was the achievement of Islam, we are 
told, to rescue the Arabs from this depravity. Modern discussions of Muslim 
laws on marriage and divorce usually assume that they were intended to ameli- 
orate the evils of the jahiliyya, especially as they affected the position of 
women. 23 The broad similarity between the two texts suggests, however, that 
we may be dealing with literary and conceptual stereotypes as much as any his- 
torical reality. 

The maltreatment of children is particularly interesting since it is a frequent 
theme in monotheist attacks on ‘idolaters’, starting with the child sacrifices to 
Molech (Leviticus 18:21 ) and continuing to refer to the more widespread prac- 
tices of the exposure and abandonment of unwanted children. 24 Muslim tra- 
dition and modern scholarship generally relate koranic allusions to the 
opponents’ infanticide (e.g., 6:137, 140, 151) to the alleged pre-Islamic Arab 
practice of burial at birth of unwanted female babies, a custom known gener- 
ically as wa ’d al-banat. The widespread occurrence of the motif in literary con- 
texts associated with idolatry, however, at least raises the question whether the 
Koran does refer to a particular practice specific to the Arabs of the jahiliyya. 
Lammens suspected that much of the Muslim traditional material about 
female infanticide in Arabia was the product of free elaboration of the koranic 
verses. 25 

It is in the themes and details contained in the reports about the origins of 
idolatry, in the world generally and in Arabia, and about the origins of partic- 
ular idols, that the relationship between Muslim tradition and the wider 
monotheist discourse is most obvious. 


23 See, e.g., El s.v. ‘NikalT and Talak’ (by Schacht). 

24 E.g., Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, 3:4: ‘They will not take up an abandoned child but 
they support parrots and curlews'; Tertullian, Apologeticus, VIII, 2-3: ‘In Africa infants used 
to be sacrificed to Saturn. . . . Yes, and to this day that holy crime persists in secret. . . . Surely 
your way is more cruel, to choke out the breath in water, or to expose to cold, starvation and 
the dogs.’ Abandonment and exposure of children is attested widely enough for us to know that 
it is not only a polemical motif: a papyrus letter of ADI in which a man tells his wife to ‘put 
out’ their expected baby if it turned out to be a girl is widely quoted. The charge of infanticide 
was also made against the early Christians by their pagan opponents. For a full treatment of 
the theme from Late Antiquity to the Renaissance, see John Boswell. The Kindness of Strangers, 
New York 1988, with a consideration of the Muslim data at 184—9, and the papyrus letter at 
101 . 

25 FI. Lammens, Etudes sur le regne du calife omaiyade Mo’dwia Ier, Paris 1908, 77 and n. 3; 
Lammens, ‘Qoran et tradition’, 13. Only one koranic passage (16:57-9) specifically mentions 
‘burying’ (yadussuhu ft ' l-turab ; note the masculine suffix pronoun) and only one (81:88-9) uses 
the root w-’-d (in the form al-maw’uda). The prominence of the motif in traditional character- 
isations of the jahiliyya is evident, e.g., in the account of Zayd b. ‘Amr's break with the relig- 
ion of Quraysh (Ibn Hisham, Sira, 1, 224 f.): it is specified that one of the features of the jahili 
religion that he rejected was qatl al-maw’uda. Tabari, in Tafsir (Cairo), XII, 155, no. 13953, cites 
‘Abd al-‘AzIz: if you want to know about the jahl of the Arabs, then recite what comes after 
verse 1 00 of Surat al-AiTam, God’s words, ‘They are lost who have foolishly killed their chil- 
dren without knowledge’ (i.e., 6:140). 
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So obvious that it might go unnoticed is the shared monotheist assumption 
that monotheism is historically prior to polytheism, that the latter is a corrup- 
tion which arises for a number of reasons. Muslim accounts of the origins of 
idolatry and the worship of stones, both in the world generally and in Arabia 
specifically, follow this general monotheist pattern - which may compared 
with the Urmonotheismus theory referred to in chapter 1 above, and it presum- 
ably derives primarily from the monotheist belief that God revealed Himself 
at the time of the creation and that, therefore, polytheism and idolatry must 
have originated later. In the case of Islam, it also relates to the fundamental 
concept of the religion of Abraham - the claim that Islam was the inheritor 
of the pure monotheism of Abraham. In its reworking of the common theme 
of Abraham as the ancestor and exemplar of monotheism (see above, p. 23f.), 
Islam linked the theme with an account of its own origins in Arabia in a milieu 
dominated by Arab pagans. It elaborated accounts of how Abraham’s 
monotheism had been brought to Arabia where it was subsequently corrupted 
by the Arab descendants of Abraham. 

The introduction of idolatry - according to both Muslim and other 
monotheist accounts - is explained in various ways. Probably the most prom- 
inent is the view that idolatry began as the result of a human weakness which 
in itself is not reprehensible - the desire to commemorate and remember: an 
image is made, usually to remember the dead, especially a pious ancestor or a 
beloved relative, but it might also be of a living ruler. The Muslim account of 
the corruption of the religion of Abraham by his descendants displays this 
theme slightly differently, focusing on the wish of the Arabs to remember the 
sanctuary Abraham had founded and the rituals he had introduced, and their 
gradual slide into worshipping stones that at first had been merely symbolic 
and commemorative. 

Perhaps the best-known statement of this theme outside Muslim tradition 
is again to be found in the Wisdom of Solomon: 

They [idols] did not exist at the beginning and they will not exist for ever; human vanity 
brought them into the world. ... A father afflicted by untimely mourning, has an image 
made of his child so soon carried off, and now pays divine honours to what yesterday 
was only a corpse, handing on mysteries and ceremonies to his people; time passes, the 
custom hardens and becomes law. Rulers were the ones who ordered that statues should 
be worshipped: people who could not know them in person, because they lived too far 
away, would have a portrait made of that distant countenance, to have an image they 
could see of the king whom they honoured; meaning, by such zeal, to flatter the absent 
as if he were present . . . and the crowds, attracted by the beauty of the work, mistook 
for a god someone whom recently they had honoured as a man . 26 

Stummer called the idea that an image made of a dead beloved inevitably leads 
to idolatry a topos of Jewish, Christian and Hellenistic polemic and, drawing 
on the commentary on the Wisdom of Solomon by P. Heinisch, referred to a 


26 Wisd.l4:12ff. 
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number of early Christian texts that make use of the theme. 27 One example is 
Minucius Felix: 

So with our ancestors’ attitude to the gods: blind and credulous they yielded simple 
minded credence. Devoutly reverencing their kings, while, after death, desiring to see 
their likenesses portrayed, eager to perpetuate their memories in statues, they formed 
objects of worship from things designed for consolation . . . each individual group 
revered its founder, or some famous chief, or virtuous queen strong beyond her sex, or 
the inventor of some social boon or art, as a citizen worthy of remembrance. It was at 
once a tribute to the dead and an example to posterity . 28 

This explanation of idolatry is related to the theory of euhemerism. It is a 
salient feature of Muslim traditions about individual idols as well as of the 
accounts of the introduction of idolatry into the world by the descendants of 
Adam and of the corruption of the religion of Abraham in Arabia. For 
example, some of the reports about the origins of the idol Allat at Ta’if tell us 
that it was originally a stone upon which a Jew used to crush or grind meal 
which he then made into a broth for the pilgrims: after his death the stone, or 
in some versions he in the form of the stone, came to be venerated and called 
al-latt, ‘the grinder’. 29 

In a slightly different way, the story of the origins of the idols Isaf and 
Na’ila echoes the same theme. Turned to stone following their sexual miscon- 
duct inside the Ka'ba. the man and woman who had borne these names were 
set up in different parts of Mecca as a warning to others to avoid their sin, but 
the original intention was perverted and they became idols and objects of 
worship in themselves ( lam yazal amruhuma yadrusu wa-yataqadamu hatta 
sard sanamayn ). In some versions it is reported that originally these two idols 
wore the same clothes they had as human beings and that these clothes were 
continuously replaced with new ones as they became worn out. 30 

The idea of the dangers arising from the clothing of the idol, intensifying 
the dangers inherent in the creation of a human form in stone, occurs also in 
the Muslim story of a statue that Solomon allowed to one of his wives to com- 
memorate her dead father. In response to her request to have such a memo- 
rial, Solomon had commanded one of the shaytdns to make an image for her, 
although, of course, it was lifeless (la ruha JThi). But then the woman began to 
put onto the statue the clothes her late father had worn, and when Solomon 
went off to work in the morning she and her children would prostrate them- 
selves before the statue just as she had done when her father was alive (he had 
been a king). This went on for forty days before Solomon was told, ‘For forty 
days to please a woman something other than God has been worshipped in 

27 Stummer, ‘Bemerkungen', 383-7. 

28 Octavius, ed. and trans. G. H. Rendall, Loeb, London 1931, XX, 5-6. 

29 Tab.. Tafsir, (Bulaq), on Koran 53:19; for a good selection of variants see Krone, Altarabische 

Gottheit, 45, n. 3. 

30 Asnam K-R, 6 = 34 (trans.); Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 82-3; AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I. 88. 119-22. 
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your house.’ Thereupon he went and smashed the idol and punished the 
woman and her children. 31 

This last tradition perhaps also echoes the biblical theme of the corruption 
of Solomon’s monotheism and his attraction to idolatry as a result of the 
influence of his foreign wives, although in the Muslim version, as one would 
expect, the prophet Sulayman is immune to the temptations of idolatry. 32 In 
Muslim tradition the idea that idolatry occurs as the result of foreign influence 
nevertheless appears, evident especially in the story of the visit of ‘Amr b. 
Luhayy to Syria. ‘Amr, who is closely associated in the tradition with the intro- 
duction of idols into Arabia, is reported to have visited Syria for reasons of 
health and to have been impressed when he saw that the people there prayed 
to idols to obtain rain or victory over their enemies. He, therefore, asked for 
some from them and brought them back with him to Mecca. The story is 
sometimes connected with the introduction of Hubal, the idol reported to 
have been inside the Ka‘ba in the jahiliyya, sometimes of Allat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat. 33 Rosa Klinke-Rosenberger noted a general similarity between the 
account of ‘Aim's visit to Syria and that of Naaman and Elisha in 2 Kings 5, 
although there is no reason to suspect a direct link. 34 At any rate, the idea that 
corruption comes from foreign sources is an obvious one. 

It may be significant too that in the tradition Solomon had a shaytcin make 
the idol that his wife and children came to adore, even though in this story 
there is no suggestion that the shaytan had responsibility for what ensued. The 
idea that demonic or satanic influence is involved in the introduction of idol- 
atry is another element in the monotheistic explanations of it. In one Jewish 
account Enosh, son of Seth and grandson of Noah, made a figure out of dust 
and clay in order to show his people how God had created Adam, and, when 
he tried to show them how God had breathed life into him, Satan took advan- 
tage and animated the figure himself. 35 In another story, the corruption of the 
world occurred when the fallen angels came down to earth and married 
human women (an allusion to Genesis 6:1-8; the biblical bene elohlm being 

31 Tabari, Tci’rikh, I, 587-89. See further J. Lassner, Demonizing the Queen of Sheba , Chicago and 
London 1993, 101 ff. 

32 1 Kgs. 11:1-10. 

33 In the Asnam K-R, 5-6, 6-8 and 33-7 (text) = 33-4, 34-6 and 57-61 (trans.) the material about 
‘Amr's introduction of the idols seems disorganised and illogical, confusing what ought to be 
distinct stories. Logically, as will become clear later. ‘Amr’s introduction of the five 'gods of the 
people of Noah' to the Arabs should follow the story of his discovery of them on the seashore. 
The story of his journey to Syria should concern different idols. But at the beginning of the 
Asnam we find the story of the excursion to Syria as a prelude to ‘Amr's distribution of the 
gods of the people of Noah among the Arabs, and only much later in the work, when these five 
gods are treated again (in a part Nyberg identified as an addition to the core text) do we have 
the story of the find on the seashore. In the Sira and Azraql's Akhbar Makka the traditions are 
even more fragmented and dispersed. AzraqI links ‘Amr with the introduction of Allat, Manat 
and al-‘Uzza, although he also has ‘Amr's visit to Syria as the occasion when he brought Hubal 
and set him up inside the Ka‘ba. 34 Asnam K-R, 79, n. 52. 

35 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, I, 122. 
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interpreted as the fallen angels). 36 It is notable that in some versions of the 
story of ‘Amr’s discovery of the live idols on the seashore, ‘Amr, referred to 
as a kahin (‘soothsayer’, but related to Hebrew kohen , ‘priest’), is led to them 
by a jinni ( kana lahu ra 7 min al-jinn). 37 As already reported, when the Prophet 
destroyed the idols of Mecca at the time of his conquest of the town, Iblis 
cried out in woe for only the third time in his existence and called on his fol- 
lowers to abandon hope that Muhammad’s community would ever return to 
idolatry ( shirk ). 38 

But it is not only in general ideas of how idolatry and idols are originated 
that the relationship of Muslim tradition to the more general monotheistic lit- 
erature about idolatry is evident; specific details are also illuminating. In the 
case of the accounts of how idolatry entered the world generally (as distinct 
from how it entered Arabia) this may not be surprising but it is nevertheless 
worth illustrating how the Muslim accounts reflect details to be found in non- 
Muslim accounts. 

The rivalry of the descendants of Seth (Shlth) and those of Cain (Qabil), 
and the culpability of the Cainites, is a theme in Ibn al-Kalbfs traditions of 
how idolatry originated among the generations after Adam and how the five 
gods of the people of Noah in particular came to exist. 39 The theme figures 
too in several of the Jewish stories summarised by Louis Ginzberg. Some of 
the accounts given by Ginzberg associate the beginnings of idolatry with 
Enosh, son of Seth, but he notes that there are differences of opinion about 
the culpability of Enosh himself and about that of the sons of Seth in general. 
According to one version at least, they became corrupt only under the 
influence of the Cainites. This ambivalence towards the descendants of Seth 
seems to be reflected in the Muslim reports. 40 

In Ibn al-Kalbfs account, the live idols representing the gods of the people 
of Noah are said to have been made in the time of Jared. 41 Not all versions of 
the passage from 1 Enoch that ascribes the introduction of idolatry to the 
fallen angels who descended and married human women say when that event 
occurred, but the citation of 1 Enoch 6:6 in Greek by George Syncellus (c. AD 
800), which probably reflects the Aramaic text, puts it in the time of Jared, evi- 
dently playing on the Hebrew verb in the name of Jared ( yarad , ‘to descend’). 
This seems to be the origin of the naming of Jared in the account of Ibn al- 
Kalbl. 42 

The report that ‘Amr b. Luhayy found the five idols on the seashore whither 
they had been swept by Noah’s flood echoes the report of Berosus that the 

36 Enoch 6-8. 37 Asnam K-R , 33 (text) - 59 (trans.); Jahiz, Hayawan, VI, 203. 

38 See above, p. 69. 39 Asnam K-R, 31-2, 32-3 (text) = 56-7, 57—8 (trans.). 

40 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, index, s.v. 'idols, idolatry"; see esp. the note at v, 150-1. 

41 Asnam K-R, 32-3 (text) = 57-8 (trans.). In the MS the name of Jared appears variantly ( Yard!, 
Yarad) but the genealogy of Jared back to Seth is set out as in Genesis 5. The text also 
specifically identifies Idris with Enoch (Ahnukh) the son of Jared. 

42 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, V, 150-1. The Syncellus text is quoted in Sparks (ed.), 
Apocryphal Old Testament. 189, n. 15. 
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builders of the Tower of Babel derived their knowledge and skill from books 
that contained the wisdom of the antediluvian generations, books which were 
found in the valley of Shinar after the great flood had subsided. In Jewish tra- 
dition, it should be remembered, the Tower of Babel is associated with idola- 
try, some of those who built it being motivated by the desire to install their 
idols in heaven and worship them there. 43 

The traditional connexion between idolatry and sexual misconduct is found 
in the story of the origins of Isaf and Nadia, where their punishment is one 
of transmogrification. This punishment occurs in Jewish material in connex- 
ion with both sins: those who had participated in building the Tower of Babel 
in the desire to install their idols in heaven were turned into apes and ‘phan- 
toms’; it was as a result of the idolatry that followed from Enosh’s attempt to 
make a human figure out of dust and clay that mankind ceased to resemble 
God and instead came to look like apes and centaurs; the women who seduced 
the fallen angels, who introduced idolatry to mankind, were transformed into 
‘sirens’. 44 The Koran, of course, twice refers to Jews who were changed into 
apes for profaning the Sabbath. 45 

Ibn al-Kalbl’s report that Arab travellers would, when they halted for the 
night, collect four stones, three of which they used as a tripod to cook on, 
while the fourth functioned as a ‘lord’ to be worshipped in imitation of the 
Ka'ba calls to mind passages in Isaiah and the Wisdom of Solomon which rid- 
icule the man who, having a piece of wood, uses some of it for his cooking fire 
and makes an idol of the rest. 46 

The accusation that the statues and images worshipped by the opponents 
are no more than lifeless things formed from natural materials usually of little 
value and made by human hands is frequently made in polemic. Tertullian 


43 Asnam, K-R, 33-7 (text) = 57-61 (trans.). Berosus, The Babylonaica of Berossus, trans. S. Mayer 
Bernstein. Malibu 1978, 20-1. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews , V, 201 — 4. 

44 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, I, 123, 180, V, 152. 

45 Koran 2:65, 7:166. The Arabic verb masakha which is used in the accounts of Isaf and Na’ila 
means simply 'to change into", 'to transform", and not all versions of the story qualify it with 
hajar (‘stone’) even though the story seems to require that they were petrified. Lane’s first 
example of the verb (Lexicon s.v.) refers to transforming someone into an ape. The only koranic 
occurrence of the verb (36:37) seems ambiguous. S. D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs, New York 
1955, 51-2, suggested that the koranic references to the Jews who were turned into apes pos- 
sibly reflected Yemeni midrashim since monkeys were common in Yemen but not in Syria. 
Jahiz, Hayawdn, VI, 78-9, gives examples of some animals that were believed to have resulted 
from the maskh of human beings, but surprisingly says that he thinks that the ah! al-kitdb do 
not agree that God had ever changed a human into a pig or an ape, although they do agree that 
He had changed Lot’s wife into a stone. The Arabs, he says, see such transformation into animal 
form as a punishment for corrupt tax collectors. For a detailed treatment of this theme, see 
Michael Cook, ‘Ibn Qutayba and the Monkeys’, JSAI (forthcoming). 

46 Asnam K-R, 20-1 (text) = 47 (trans.); cf. WaqidI, Maghdzl, 870-1; Isa. 44:9-20; Wisd. 13:10 ff. 
The last marvels that someone, even though he knows that what he has made is merely an 
image, should nevertheless harangue it for health, life, a successful journey, and profit. This 
perhaps relates to Ibn al-Kalbl's report (Asnam K-R, 20-1 (text) = 47 (trans.)) about the 
Meccans’ recourse to their household gods before setting out on a journey. For another 
example of the use of a wooden idol as firewood, see Lecker, ‘Idol Worship", 333 and n. 11. 
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created an elaborate and extended comparison between the tortures suffered 
by the Christian martyrs and those inflicted on the pagan gods by their devo- 
tees: ‘What idol is there but is first moulded in clay, hung on cross and stake? 
... On your gods, over every limb of them, fall axes and planes and rasps.’ 47 
Judah Halevi, as we saw, made use of the traditional theme when, alluding to 
several passages in Deuteronomy foretelling the worship of ‘other gods, of 
wood and of stone’, he interpreted the wood as the cross worshipped by the 
Christians, and the stone as that worshipped by the Muslims. 48 

In Muslim traditions about the origins of idolatry we see a conflation of 
idolatry and litholatry in the reports about the corruption of Abraham’s 
monotheism by his Arab descendants who carried stones from Mecca to other 
places in Arabia and about the practice of indigent Arabs of setting up stones 
as ansab or taking a stone as a rabb. The emphasis on Mecca and its sanctu- 
ary, the portrayal of Arab stone worship as originating as an imitation of and 
attempt to commemorate the rituals at Mecca, gives the theme a specifically 
Muslim reference but its identification of idolatry and the worship of stones 
is traditional. Sometimes, as with Paul’s reported attempt to win the 
Ephesians over from the worship of Diana, the emphasis may be on the man- 
made nature of the idols. For example, there is the report of the offer by the 
descendant of Cain to sculpt (, nahata ) an idol. 49 On other occasions the stones 
appear to be naturally occurring objets trouves as in the account of the prac- 
tice of choosing the best stone as a rabb and using the others to support the 
cooking pot. 

Since they are merely things of wood, stone, clay, etc., whether man made 
or natural, it follows that the idols have no power or animation. The idol made 
for Solomon’s wife, it is underlined, contained no spirit, and the Cainite who 
offered to make images of the five deceased who later became the gods of the 
people of Noah also insisted that he had no power to infuse them with spirits. 
‘Umar addressed the Black Stone of the Ka'ba saying that he knew it was 
merely a stone which could do neither good nor ill and, if it were not that he 
had seen the Prophet revere it, he would not have done so himself. 50 

Idols cannot, therefore speak or eat. Habakkuk cried, ‘Woe unto him who 
says to the wood, ‘Awake!’, or to the dumb stone, ‘Arise, it shall teach!’, and in 
the apocryphal ‘Letter of Jeremiah’ the gods of the Babylonians are taunted 

47 Apologeticus, ed. and trans. T. R. Glover, Loeb, London 1931. §XII. 48 See above, pp. 85-6. 

49 Asnam K-R , 3 1-2, 32-3 (text) = 56-7, 57-8 (trans.); Abu Bakr is reported to have reminded the 
Ansar in the Saqlfa that before God sent His Prophet his umma had worshipped beings other 
than God which they thought could intercede for them and bring them benefits - " but they were 
only made of sculpted stone and carved wood (min hajar manhut wa-khashab manjur)’: Tabari, 
Tarikh, I, 1840. 

50 E.g., Bukhari, Sahlh, Hajj, 50, 57. Cf. the words of the four hanifs rejecting the idol worship of 
Quraysh: on a day when Quraysh had gathered to perform rites by one of their idols, they said, 
‘Do we not circumambulate a stone which can neither hear nor see, and can do neither harm 
nor good’ (Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 223). 
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as counterfeit and with no power to speak. 51 In the Koran, Abraham, disput- 
ing with his idolatrous contemporaries, asks, ‘Can they hear you when you cry 
to them, or help you, or do you harm?’, and in another passage he taunts the 
idols themselves, ‘Do you not eat? What is the matter with you that you do not 
speak?’ 52 In the Kitab al-Asnam Khuza'i b. c Abd Nuhm addresses the idol 
Nuhm with verses that refer to it as dumb and without understanding. 53 

On the other hand, the idol’s lack of animation and its adherents’ funda- 
mental lack of respect for it could lead to the idol itself being eaten: the tribe 
of Hanlfa worshipped a god or idol - different reports use different words - 
made of bays (dates mixed with clarified butter); but when they were hit by a 
famine they ate it. As the poet said: 

At a time of want and need, Hanlfa ate their lord and master; 

Of their lord they had no heed, nor of punishments thereafter . 54 

It seems likely that the traditional description of idols as vain, futile or false 
(in Arabic batil ) stems from this idea of their impotence. 

The impotence and inanimate nature of the idols is illustrated especially in 
some of the stories about their destruction. The guardian of the idol Suwa‘ 
told ‘Amr b. al-‘As who had been sent to destroy it that he would be unable to 
do so because it would protect itself. ‘Amr responded by telling the guardian 
that he was attached to a vain thing (anta fTl-batil) and that the idol could 
neither hear nor see. He destroyed it easily and his men sacked its treasury but 
found nothing in it. 55 

When the people of Ta’if expressed their fear about destroying their idol al- 
Rabba ( Allat), ‘Umar insisted that it was only a stone which could not know 
who worshipped it and who did not. When they came out expecting to see the 
idol defend itself against the blows of Mughlra b. Shu'ba, the latter jokingly 
fell down pretending that he had been laid low, but then leapt up and told them 
that it was merely a contemptible thing of clay and stone. 56 

The guardian of the idol of the tribe of Sulaym at Ruhat accepted Islam 
and destroyed the idol when he saw foxes urinating around it and eating the 
offerings that had been made to it. That led him to protest: 


51 Hab. 2:19 (see also 2:18); Baruch 6:7. Other examples: 1 Cor. 12:2; Ps. 115:5/113:13 = 
Ps. 135: 16/1 34: 16. 52 Koran 26:69 ff., 37:82 ff. 

53 Asnam K-R , 25 (text) = 51 (trans.). Klinke-Rosenberger accepted the suggestion of Fleischer 
that the text's ayyukum should be read abkam (dumb) - see her n. 295. Atallah also follows this 
suggestion in his edition and translation. 

54 Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim b. Qutayba. Kitab al-Ma’arif. ] ed. Tharwat ‘Ukasha, 

Cairo 1969, 621; cited from AndalusI, Tabaqat al-umam by Schefer in his ‘Notice sur le Kitab 
Beian il Edian, 148. 55 WaqidI, Maghazi, 870. 

56 Musa b. ‘Uqba, Maghazi, coll. M. Baqshlsh Abu Malik, Agadir 1994, 308 ff.; cf. Ibn Hisham, 
Sira, II, 541-2, WaqidI, Maghazi, 972. Cf. the accounts of the demolition of the Ka‘ba by 
Quraysh in the childhood of the Prophet in AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 158-9, 161-2, and of 
the fear of the Meccans when Ibn al-Zubayr wished to demolish it following the siege of 
Husayn b. Numayr, ibid.. I, 205. 
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Can that a lord and master be, upon whose head two foxes pee! 

To be by foxes pissed upon is base humiliation. 

(That he also heard a voice coming from it proclaiming the prophethood of 
Muhammad rather goes against the spirit of the story.) 57 

If the idols did on occasion seem to speak or eat, it was as a result of the 
trickery of their priests and guardians. A member of the family of guardians 
of the idol Wadd at Dumat al-Jandal told Hisham Ibn al-Kalbfs father how 
his own father used to send him with milk to the idol, telling him, ‘Give it for 
your god to drink,’ but, he admitted, ‘I would drink it myself.’ 58 The apocry- 
phal ‘Letter of Jeremiah’ mocks the idols of the Babylonians, telling us that 
‘offerings made to them might as well be made to the dead - whatever is 
sacrificed to them, the priests resell and pocket the profit’. 59 Possibly the best- 
known story of this type occurs in the tale of Bel and the Dragon, in which 
the trickery of the priests of Bel, who had a secret door through which they 
used to come and take away the offerings left for the idol, was exposed by 
Daniel by the simple expedient of scattering ashes around and thus showing 
up the priests’ footprints. 60 

The idea that the idols were impotent and inanimate, however, was in some 
tension with the idea that they were associated with demons or spirits who 
gave the idol (or its sanctuary) power and life and even made them a source of 
danger. In the First Letter to the Corinthians Paul in one place insists that the 
idols are nothing since there is only one God but then goes on to remark that 
sacrifices to idols are in fact sacrifices to devils. 61 While it is true that some 
claimed that the idols could only speak because priests hid in the statues, 62 
other accounts seem to accept that idols could communicate with their wor- 
shippers. The tribe of Himyar used to hear voices coming from their temple 
(bayt) called Ri’am at San'iT (kanu yukallamuna minha ), and Jahiz, citing a 


57 Muhammad b. Sa‘d, al-Tcibaqat al-Kubra, ed. E. Sachau et al., 9 vols., Leiden 1905-28, 1/2, 49; 
Nur al-DIn ‘AIT b. Ahmad al-Samhudl, Wafa, al-wafa, ed. Muhammad Muhyi ’1-DIn ‘Abd al- 
Hamld, 4 vols. Cairo 1955, IV, 1225. For discussion and other sources, see Lecker, Banu 
Sulaym, 52ff., and Lecker, ‘Idol Worship’, for other examples of stories illustrating the help- 
lessness of the idols and the willingness of their devotees to abandon them once the idol has 
been humiliated. 

58 Asnam K-R, 34 (text) = 59 (trans.). Cf. Stummer, ‘Bemerkungen", 387, who cites Tyrannius 
Rufinus and Theodoret as witnesses for this line of thought. 

59 Baruch 6:27. Is this the reason why ‘Amr b. al-‘As found the treasury of Suwa' empty? 

60 Dan. 14:1-21 in the Vulgate. For another example of an idol that spoke because an old woman 
stood behind it and answered questions on its behalf, see Lecker, ‘Idol Worship", 337. 

61 Cf. 1 Cor. 8:4 and 10:20-1. 

62 Jahiz, Hayawdn , VI, 201, says that several reports claim that in the jahiliyva they used to hear 
murmurings ( hamhama ) coming from inside the idols, but, he says, God would not have sub- 
jected the Arabs to such a test (fitna): he does not doubt that it was the guardians playing tricks 
for their own benefit. You only have to have some idea of the tricks the Indians get up to in 
their temples, he says, to know that God has blessed mankind with the mutakallimm who have 
arisen among them. The passage was referred to by Rosa Klinke-Rosenberger (Asnam, K-R, 
87, n. 88) from ZakI Pasha's note (12, n.l) to his edition of the Asnam, and also by Stummer, 
'Bemerkungen' (388-9). 
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poem of A'sha Ibn Zurara al-Asad! in support, remarks that the Arabs 
believed in such voices so strongly that they were surprised that anyone should 
reject them. 63 

At other places the idol spoke through divining arrows cast before it. Hubal, 
the idol inside the Ka'ba, is the best-known example, but they are also men- 
tioned in connection with Dhu ’1-Khalasa. At the Ka c ba the arrows were cast 
by a man known as the sahib al-qidah. 64 Outside Muslim tradition Ezekiel and 
Habakkuk link divination by means of arrows with idolatrous worship, espe- 
cially involving household gods. 65 

The power of the idols to speak was connected with the idea that the idols 
were the dwellingplace of demons or spirits. 

These unclean spirits, or demons, as revealed to Magi and philosophers, find a lurking 
place under statues and consecrated images, and by their breath exercise influence as 
of a present god; at one while they inspire prophets, at another haunt temples, at 
another animate the fibres of entrails, govern the flight of birds, determine lots, and 
are the authors of oracles mostly wrapped in falsehood . 66 

This last idea comes out particularly in some of the accounts of the destruc- 
tion of the Arab idols after the conquest of Mecca. When Khalid b. al-Walld 
was sent to cut down the sacred trees at the sanctuary of al-‘Uzza in the valley 
of Nakhla he was confronted by a black woman ( habashiyya ) with dishevelled 
hair, her hands on her shoulders and gnashing her teeth. Khalid split her skull 
and she turned to ashes. In the texts she is referred to as a shaytana and 
Stummer protested at Wellhausen’s demotion of her to the status of a ‘witch’ 
(. Hexe ) - she is obviously the demon who inhabited the idol. 67 

The same theme occurs in a story about the destruction of Na’ila in Mecca: 
the Prophet identified the black, grey-haired, naked woman who was clawing 
at her face, wildly pulling her hair and proclaiming her woe, as Na’ila herself 
despairing of ever being worshipped in the land again. 68 

Stummer cited some parallels from early Christian texts for the idea of 
demons appearing at the destruction of temples and for demons as black or 
Ethiopians: when the temple of Zeus at Apamea was destroyed, according to 
Theodoret, a black demon appeared and sought to hinder the tire that was 
consuming the sanctuary; in the apocryphal Acts of Peter a female demon is 
described as ‘a very ugly woman, Ethiopian in appearance, not Egyptian but 
totally black’. Stummer was willing to concede the authenticity of al- c Uzza’s 

63 Hayawan, VI, 202. 

64 Ri’am: Asnam K-R, 5 (text) = 35 (trans.); Hubal: ibid., 17-18 = 44 ; Dhu ’1-Khalasa: ibid., 29 
= 55. The story of the vow of ‘Abd al-Muttalib is the best-known reference to the divining 
arrows before Hubal: Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 153 (=Azraqi, Akhbar Makka, I, 118) mentions the 
sahib al-qidah. 65 Ezek. 21:26; Hab. 2:18-19. 

66 Minucius Felix, Octavius, §XXVII:1. Cf. Bevan, Holy Images, 93. 

67 Asnam K-R, 15-16 (text) = 41-3 (trans.); cf. Ibn Hisham, Sira, II, 436-7, WaqidI, Maghdzi, 873 
If., AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 127 ff.; Jahiz, Hayawan, VI, 201, says that when Khalid demol- 
ished al-'Uzza she fired sparks at him and set his thigh on fire, and the Prophet visited him in 
his sickness ( ’adahu al-nabi). 68 See above, p. 69. 
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sacred trees but referred to the idea of the habashiyya demon as ‘aus dem hel- 
lenistisch-christlichen Kulturland eingedrungen, also sekundar’. 69 

In such stories and its approach to the phenomenon of idolatry, in general 
terms and in many of its details, therefore, Muslim literature about the idols 
of the Arabs appears as a continuation of a tradition well attested in the 
Middle East before Islam. In itself that does not mean that the Muslim liter- 
ature on this subject is without any historical foundation: the reality of child 
exposure and abandonment is just one example of how literary motifs and 
topoi may reflect an historical reality. Nor does it mean that the Muslim 
material is merely a borrowing from, or rehash of, earlier non-Muslim 
material: it is part of the same tradition of thought and its chief innovation is 
obviously to use traditional materials and concepts in its account of a 
specifically Arab idolatry. 

Works such as Ibn al-Kalbfs Asnam are Islamic in that they adapt tradi- 
tional monotheistic stories about, and concepts of, idolatry to Muslim con- 
cerns. They should not be understood, as it seems they often are, as collections 
of authentically Arabian ideas and traditions. Any concrete information they 
contain about idols and sanctuaries in Arabia is presented in stories and 
reports which are typical of monotheist critiques of ‘idolatry’ more generally 
and presented in a stylised way. How, then, might we assess the value of the 
names and other information about the idols of the Arabs contained in such 
stories? 


69 Stummer, 'Bemerkungen', 380. Ethiopians appear in connexion with the destruction of an 
Egyptian temple in the Sybilline Books, and in Muslim apocalyptic at the end of time the Ka‘ba 
will be demolished by dhu ’ l-suwayqatayn min al-habasha ’ (e.g., ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 
136-8). When Ibn al-Zubayr wished to demolish the Ka‘ba during the second civil war he made 
some of the habashi slaves begin the work to see if this prophesied figure was among them. 



CHAPTER 5 


Names, tribes and places 


If the stories and themes of Islamic literature regarding the idols of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs can frequently be understood as variants of those found in 
monotheist writings more generally, it is nevetheless possible that some, even 
much, of the detail - the names of the gods, of the tribes associated with them, 
of the ‘priestly’ families, of geographical localities, etc. - reflects historical 
realities to some extent. The nature of that reality and of its reflexion in the 
literature would still need to be clarified, but it might be argued that at least 
the literature provides a point from which historical reconstruction could 
begin . 1 

This chapter considers how far the traditional Muslim material on the idols 
of the Arabs is usable as a source for the facts of pre-Islamic Arab religion. 
We will be concerned especially with information at the most basic level, such 
things as names and geographical locations. The discussion does not aim to 
be exhaustive and is concerned with general problems and characteristics of 
the material rather than with collecting all the available evidence about partic- 
ular gods or idols named in the tradition. There already exist several works to 
which readers seeking quite comprehensive collections of the evidence per- 
taining to particular gods, idols or sanctuaries may refer . 2 Attention is focused 
here on features of the evidence, not on reaching any conclusions about the 
particular ‘gods’ or other alleged objects of worship. The three ‘daughters of 
God’ involved in the story of the ‘satanic verses’, although occasionally 
referred to here, will receive a more detailed discussion later. 

To begin with, it is unreasonable to think that all of the details given in the tra- 
dition have simply been made up or imagined. In spite of some reservations, 
to be expressed shortly, about the value of personal names, or of inscriptions, 
as corroborations of the names of deities or idols discussed in works such as 
the Asnam, there seems enough to assure us that some at least of the names 
that occur in Muslim tradition reflect a historical reality. There is little reason 

1 See Lecker, ‘Idol Worship', 343: ‘Unsurprisingly, idols figure in the stereotypical stories of con- 
version to Islam. . . . These stories are of little value as a direct historical source but they are a 
true reflection of conditions in Yathrib.' 2 Fahd, Pantheon; ‘All, Mufassal. 


Ill 
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to doubt the existence among the Arabs before Islam of the theophoric per- 
sonal names reported in traditional Muslim texts, such as ‘Abd Ruda (servant 
of Ruda), ‘Abd Manaf (servant of Manaf), or Taym Allat (servant of Allat), 
where the second element in the name is that of a deity said in the tradition to 
have been worshipped among those Arabs. Nor can we really doubt that the 
names of some gods of Muslim tradition, such as Dhu 5 1-Shara or Nasr, are 
Arabic versions of those attested in inscriptions or in pre-Islamic literature, in 
forms such as Dusares (Latin and Greek), Dushara (Nabataean), nishra and 
neshro (Aramaic and Syriac). 

Furthermore, although the tradition about pre-Islamic idolatry could, 
taken as a whole, be interpreted as an attempt to elaborate the Koran in accor- 
dance with an image of Islam emerging in an Arabian setting, it is obvious that 
the names of most of the deities and idols which we are told the pre-Islamic 
Arabs worshipped are not the product of exegesis in a strict sense. As we have 
said, the vast majority of the names are not to be found in the Koran where, 
apart from the ambiguous reference to the Lord of Sirius, only the three 
‘daughters of Allah’ and the five noachian idols are mentioned by name. 

The chief reservations about the extent to which archaeological and inscrip- 
tional evidence, or literary evidence external to the Muslim tradition, can be 
said to corroborate the data of the tradition are the following. 

First there is the suspicion that modern scholars concerned with the inscrip- 
tions and graffiti from southern and northern Arabia have sometimes been 
over-eager to refer to the Muslim tradition when seeking to establish the 
reading of difficult names and words in the inscriptions. 3 Having apparently 
solved the problem by using one of the names mentioned in the Asnam or else- 
where to elucidate an ambiguous name in, say, a Nabataean inscription, schol- 
ars then tend to use the inscription as a part of the evidence pertaining to the 
deity or idol of Muslim tradition and it is used in discussions in a way that 
substantiates the historical reality of that deity or idol. 

An example is the idol called Hubal in the Muslim tradition. Hubal plays a 
relatively prominent role in tradition but is nowhere mentioned in the Koran. 4 
In a Nabataean inscription dated to the first century BC from Qasr al-Bint 
near al-Hijr, w-h-b-l-w occurs in a curse between the names of d-sh-r 
(Dushara, Arabic Dhu ’1-Shara) and m-n-w-t-w (perhaps the Manat of 

3 For a general statement about the difficulties of establishing readings in Thamudic inscriptions, 
see F.W. Winnett, A Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic Inscriptions, Toronto 1937, 8, 18-20. 

4 Hubal is said to have been the only idol inside the Ka'ba: Asnam K-R, 17-18 = 43^4 (trans.); 
AzraqI, Akhhar Makka, I, 65, 100, 117, 118, 122, 161, 166, 192, 193; Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 77, 
152, 154, 226; EI2 s.v. ‘Hubal’; Fahd. Pantheon, 95-103; ‘All, Mufassal, VI, 250-3. The story of 
Abu Sufyan’s appeal to Hubal on the day of Uhud occurs also in hadith (Bukhari, Sahih, Jihad, 
no. 164; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad. I, 463). Wellhausen, Reste, 75 suggested that Hubal had become 
identified with Allah, and that is why Muhammad did not attack him in the Koran. Fahd, 
Pantheon, 96 explains the lack of koranic reference as due to the fact that there was nothing to 
distinguish Hubal from the other Arab divinities such as Dhu ’1-Khalasa and Dhu ’1-Shara, 
whereas other divinities named in the Koran (Allat. al-‘Uzza and Manat) were distinguished by 
being regarded as the daughters of Allah. 
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Muslim tradition). The middle series of consonants was interpreted as ‘and 
Hubal’ and the reading has frequently been repeated and referred to, most 
recently by Fahd, Krone and Healey. The reservations about that reading 
expressed by the original editor of the inscription, Euting, are generally for- 
gotten or ignored in modern discussions. 5 

The connexion with the Hubal of Muslim tradition must be somewhat 
unsure. To go further and assume or imply that the Nabataean inscriptions 
corroborate the totality of the Muslim traditional material on Hubal, or to 
count all of the ‘evidence’ regarding Hubal as of equal value to be used in 
compiling a composite account, is unwarranted. It is striking that in Muslim 
tradition Hubal never seems to be linked with either Dhu 5 1-Shara or Manat, 
and the gap in time between the Nabataean evidence and that of Muslim tra- 
dition is large. If the link between the Nabataean deity (?) and the Hubal of 
Muslim tradition was found to be persuasive, caution in treating the detailed 
information provided by tradition would still be necessary. 

Another example concerns the koranically attested noachian idol Yaghuth. 6 
Attempts to find this god in sources external to Muslim tradition are not com- 
pletely persuasive. The name is said to occur in Thamudic and Safaitic inscrip- 
tions, but as a personal - not a divine - name and the attestations in any case 
are few. The one claimed attestation in Thamudic is at best unclear. The case 
may be stronger for the two claimed occurrences of Yaghuth in Safaitic, but it 
is notable that neither of them was referred to by Eno Littman in his discus- 
sion of Thamudic and Safaitic deities. 7 


5 EI2 s.v. ‘Hubal' by T. Fahd; Krone; Altarabische Gottheit, 527; John F. Healey, The Nabataean 
tomb inscriptions of Mada’in Salih, Oxford 1993, 154 (H16). Euting's reservation is given in the 
note to line 8 of the text in CIS , II. 198 (= J. A. Cooke, Textbook of North Semitic Inscriptions, 
Oxford 1903, no. 80 = J. Cantineau, Le Nabateen, 2 vols., Paris 1932, II, 27). The line has been 
understood to mean ‘Whoever sells this grave, may the curse of Dushara, [of Hubal], and of 
Manat be upon hint' Euting pointed out that w-h-b-l-w lacked the initial / that occurs before 
both of the accompanying names, and he suggested it should be understood as an epithet of 
Dushara. The inscription is not referred to by Allouche in his discussion of Hubal in the article 
‘Arabian Religions' in Eliade’s Encyclopaedia of Religion, nor does Ryckmans, RAP, 14 have any 
references to evidence for Hubal outside Muslim tradition. Another possible attestation of 
Hubal in Nabataean, again between the names of Dushara and Manat in a curse attached to a 
grave, has recently been referred to by S. Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 527, who probably cites 
it from RES, II, 1099. (She gives a cross reference to CIS, II, 190, but the inscription there does 
not correspond to the text at RES, II, 1099.) The editor of this volume of RES (J.- B. Chabot) 
identified h-b-l-w as the divine name Habel, found in Babylonia in personal names such as Kha- 
ab-bil-u and Ilu-kha-bil. Chabot did not refer to the Hubal of the jahiliyya. It may also be noted 
that Milik and Cantineau read CIS, II. 158, line 5 as containing the personal name b-n h-b-l 
(‘son of h-b-I) but Healey regards the reading as unclear. 

6 Asnam K-R, 6-7 (text) = 34-5 (trans.), 35 (text) - 60 (trans.); Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 79; Abu 
TJbayd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Qurtubl, al-Jami’ li-ahkam al-Qur’an (Tafsir), 20 vols., 
Cairo 1935-50, XVIII, 309; Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 317; Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 459; ‘All, 
Mufassal , VI, 260-2 (note the interpretative rewording of the Asnam passage about the hill 
called Madhhij). 

7 Fahd, Pantheon, 192-3, refers to A. van den Branden, Les Inscriptions thamoudeennes, Louvain- 
Heverle 1950, 202 for Yaghuth in Thamudic. There we find w-d-d-t f-(y)-(g)-t_ translated as 
'saluts a Yagut", but the justification for restoring the latter word thus and for reading 
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A slightly different example of this apparent overconfidence in establishing 
mutual corroboration between the Muslim traditional material and other evi- 
dence concerns another of the Koran’s ‘gods of the people of Noah’, Suwah 8 
S-H’- ‘ is said by Ryckmans (Les religions arabes preislamiques ) to occur in 
Thamudic inscriptions as a male personal name, and in his Noms Propres it is 
listed as a divine name too, but that probably merely reflects its occurrence as 
such in Muslim tradition. The number of attestations for it as a personal name 
is small, and there is a suggestion that readings may not be certain. 9 

An interesting point here is that it has also been claimed that the Muslim 
genealogical tradition has Suwa‘ as a personal name. Scholars refer to an ‘Abd 
Wadd (or Wudd) b. Suwa‘ among the tribe of Hudhayl, which would certainly 
be interesting, given the traditional association of the idol with Hudhayl, if it 
could be authenticated. However, all references are to only one source, the 
Register, which H. F. Wustenfeld provided in the second volume of his 
Genealogische Tabellen of 1852-3. In that volume (p. 5) there is a reference to 
an (in Wiistenfeld’s transliteration) ’Abd Wodd ben Sowa, the source for 
which is indicated as the Tahdlub al-asma wa’l-lugha of al-NawawL In the 
published text of that work the name appears with a final hamza, not an ‘ayn. 10 

These instances of possible exaggeration of the extent to which Muslim tra- 
dition and external sources may be said to corroborate one another do not, of 
course, mean that examples of such corroboration can never be found. The 
examples of Dhu ’1-Shara and Nasr have already been mentioned and there 
are certainly others where the reading of inscriptions is not in doubt and the 
connexion between the name of an idol or god as reported in Muslim tradi- 
tion is sufficiently close to that of the inscriptions and other sources. 11 The 
attempt to relate the different sorts of evidence is important and necessary but 

Footnote 7 (cont.) 

it Yaghuth is not at all obvious. The copies provided by van den Branden of the original pub- 
lications of this inscription by J. Euting and by C. Huber do not show any trace of a gh (g) but 
read w-d-d-t-f-t-y. Van den Branden says that the reading v-g-t has been made 'avec' Ryckntans, 
NP, and there, sure enough, in the list of noms propres de personnes (I, 173), under gh-w-th, 
we find Yaghuth as attested twice in Safaitic (once in a Greek transcription. TaouOos) and once 
in Thamudic (the text cited by van den Branden). There is no explanation there of how or why 
the Thamudic inscription has been read as containing the name Yaghuth. We might have 
missed something, for Littman also says that Yaghuth belonged to the ‘Thamudic pantheon' 
but he does not cite any evidence (E. Littman, Thamud und Safa, (Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes 25), 1940; he discusses the Thamudic gods at 29-3 1 and those of the Safaites 
at 105-8). For the suggestion, not generally accepted, that Yaghuth occurs in Hebrew as Ye'ush, 
the name of one of the sons of Esau in Gen. 36:18, see the note 69 at p. 82 of Asnam K-R, and 
Fahd, Pantheon , 192-3. 

8 Wellhausen, Reste, 18-19; Lecker, Ban it Sulaym, index s.v. 

9 RAP, 16, 21; NP, I, 23, 147-8; in the latter reference Ryckmans indicates that Huber thought 
that at least one occurrence should be read s-b- ‘ rather than s-w- ‘ 

10 p or re f erences t 0 Suwa‘ as a personal name in Arabic see, e.g., Wellhausen, Reste, 19, Fahd, 
Pantheon, 156, n. 3, and Lecker, Band Sulaym, 53, n. 14. Cf. Abu ’1-Zakariyya Yahya b. Sharaf 
al-NawawI, Tahdtub al-asma 1 wal-lugha, 3 vols.. Beirut n.d. (Idarat al-Tiba‘a al-Munlriyya), I. 
288 (in the notice devoted to ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud). 

11 E.g., Wadd and the names of the three ‘daughters of Allah’ (on which see the subsequent 
chapter). 
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the possibility of overestimating the extent to which the external sources cor- 
roborate the details given in Muslim tradition is also obvious. 

Even when one is convinced that the name of a deity or idol reported in 
Muslim tradition does match that of one known from outside the tradition, 
the nature of the corroboration thus provided may be unclear. In the case of 
the god Nasr of the Koran and Muslim tradition, for example, we seem to have 
epigraphic attestation of the name as that of a divinity in south Arabia 12 as 
well as at Hatra (al-Hadr, in the region of Mosul) in Mesopotamia. 13 
Additionally, a name related to the Nasr of Muslim tradition, and associated 
with Arabian idolatry, occurs in pre-Islamic literary sources from 
Mesopotamia. The Babylonian Talmud tractate ‘Avodah Zarah refers to 
‘Nishra which is in Arabia’ as one of five temples devoted to idol worship, the 
Syriac Doctrina Addai (late fourth-early fifth century AD in its present form) 
mentions the ‘eagle ( neshro ) which is worshipped by the Arabs’, while the 
Syriac Jacob of Seruj (451-521) tells us that the Persians had been led by the 
devil to make an eagle (n-s-r-) which was worshipped. 14 

It may be tempting to see this relative wealth of outside reference as proof 
of the authenticity of the reports in Muslim tradition about the worship of an 
idol called Nasr by the Arabs of the jdhiliyya, but how exactly does the Muslim 
evidence relate to that of other sources? Is the material in Muslim tradition 
evidence of real knowledge of the idol and its worship, or is it a reflexion 
merely of an established tradition associating Arabs and an eagle deity? In 
other words, is the Muslim tradition valuable as an independent source of evi- 
dence about the cult of Nasr, to be set alongside or added to the epigraphic 
and non-Muslim literary evidence, or is it no more than an elaboration of an 
already possibly etiolated literary or oral memory? Some may find that ques- 
tion hair-splitting, but we are not here questioning that at some times (when?) 
and in some places (where?) there was a cult dedicated to a god bearing a name 
that could be translated as ‘eagle’ or ‘vulture’; rather our concern is with the 
value of Muslim tradition as evidence for the religious cults of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs (specifically those of the jdhiliyya). 

The association between the eagle god and Arabs or Arabia in Aramaic and 
Syriac texts does not confirm the worship of Nasr in the jdhiliyya. The pas- 
sages in the Talmud and the Doctrina Addai must relate, if they reflect a reality, 
to local Arabs in Mesopotamia, and Jacob of Seruj calls the adherents of the 

12 Fahd, Pantheon. 133 cites A. Jamme, 'Le Pantheon sud-arabe preislamique d’apres les sources 
epigraphiques’, Le Museon, 60 (1947), 130 as noting five relevant inscriptions (CIS, 189, 552; 
RES, 4048, 4084; Ry. 196). In others n-s-r occurs as a noun or preposition - 'territory" or ‘in 
the direction of’ (Ryckmans, RAP, 46 and n. 499 correcting Wellhausen, Reste, 23 where it is 
said that the inscriptions refer to an eastern and western Nasr). 

13 J. Hoftijzer, Religio Aramaica: godsdienstige verschijnselen in aramese teksten, Leiden: Ex 
Oriente Lux, 1968, 54—5. 

14 Babylonian Talmud, ‘Avodah Zarah, fo. lib (Eng. tr. 59-60); Doctrina Addai, 23 (trans.) = text, 
24; (Desreumaux trans., 84, section 50; and see Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, 34); Jacob of Seruj, 
‘Discours", 133 (trans.) = text, 111 (and see Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs, 36); Wellhausen, Reste, 
23; Ryckmans, RAP, 16, 39, 46 and notes 497-500; Ryckmans, NP, I, 22, 23. 
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deity ‘Persians’. It could even be that the association between the eagle and the 
Arabs in pre-Islamic literary tradition about idolatry has influenced the devel- 
opment of Muslim tradition on the idolatry of the Arabs of the jahiliyya. The 
context of the reference to Nishra in the Talmud passage, as one of five exist- 
ing temples of idolatry, could be reflected in the koranic passage that lists Nasr 
as one of the five gods of the people of Noah. 

The fact that Muslim tradition associates Nasr with south Arabia may be 
more persuasive of the fact that the tradition rests on some historical basis in 
view of the attestation of the name in inscriptions from south Arabia, but 
even on this point it is difficult to be sure that the Muslim tradition is based 
on secure and detailed knowledge. For one thing, Nasr is only one of several 
idols that are associated with the Yemen by the tradition, and it might be 
thought that that area would be an obvious one in which early Islamic schol- 
ars seeking traces of Arab idolatry would find it, even though its relevance for 
the jahiliyya in a strict sense (i.e., central and western Arabia) is questionable. 
The Asnam, in its two separate passages discussing Nasr, says that it was 
erected at a place in the Yemen called Balkha', a name that occurs in other 
sources as the site of another noachian idol, Ya'uq. 15 Others name different 
Yemeni locations - Ghumdan, San'a 5 - as the site of Nasr. 16 In the Asnam Ibn 
al-Kalbi says that the worship of Nasr had in fact died out before Islam as a 
consequence of the spread of Judaism in south Arabia and that he knew of 
no poetic attestation of the name. Tabari and Yaqut, however, could provide 
a relevant verse, which Wellhausen characterised as ‘ein archaisirendes 
Machwerk ohne geschichtlichen Wert’. 17 The report, attributed to Waqidi, 
that the idol of Nasr was in the form of a bird is no more than a deduction 
from the meaning of the name. 18 

Similar considerations might apply to the traditional material about Dhu ’1- 
Shara/Dusares. Here too the traditional material is characterised by variants 
and other features (see below) which appear to call into question the extent to 
which the tradition is based on secure knowledge; and here too one finds the 
idea of Dusares as a specifically Arabian deity attested in pre-Islamic litera- 
ture from outside the tradition. Again, ‘Arabia’ probably does not refer to the 
peninsula proper but to one of the regions adjoining Palestine. 19 

The nature of the corroboration that occurs when a name occurring in 
Muslim tradition is attested also outside the tradition can be, therefore, rather 
ambiguous. 

15 Asnam K-R, 7 (text) = 35 (trans.), 36 (text) = 61 (trans.); for Balkha' as the site of Ya'uq, see 
Tab.. Tafsir (Bulaq), XIX, 62 , QurtubI, Tafsir, XVIII, 309. 

16 Ibn Habib, Muhabbar , 317 (Ghumdan); Ibn Hazm, Jamhara , 459 (San'a’). 

17 Tabari, Tarikh , I, 761; Yaqut b. ‘Abd Allah al-HamawI Mu jam al-Buldan, ed. as Jacut’s 

geographisches Worterbuch , ed. F. Wiistenfeld, 6 vols., Leipzig 1866-73 IV, 781; Wellhausen, 
Reste, 23. 18 QurtubI. Tafsir, XVIII, 309. 

19 E.g., Tertullian, Apologeticus, §XXIV, 7: ‘Unicuique etiam provinciae et civitati suus deus est, 
ut Syriae Astartes, ut Arabiae Dusares’, etc. 
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In this connexion attention should also be drawn to the assumption that 
similar names from different places and times indicate the continuous exis- 
tence of the same cult. If, for example, various names that look similar to the 
Allat of Muslim tradition appear (as they do) in ancient Babylonia, in 
Herodotus, and in inscriptions from Arabia and elsewhere over several centu- 
ries before Islam, that has sometimes been taken to show that the same deity 
under the same name was worshipped in all these times and places before 
entering the Muslim traditional literature or the Koran, even though the evi- 
dence may point to widely differing conceptions of the nature of the deity - a 
fertility god, a god of war, an astral god, etc. While that assumption could 
hold in the case of a specific name such as Dusares/Dushara/Dhu M-Shara, 
attested in a relatively confined area such as the northern Arabia/southern 
Syria border zone, it seems more questionable where we are faced with names 
that only have a general similarity in languages such as Babylonian, Greek and 
Arabic, over a long time-span and a broad geographical area, or which - like 
Allat (the Goddess) - are in themselves unspecific. 

It is possible that this assumption of continuity, resting on postulations 
about influences or borrowings, also contributes to an overestimation of the 
confirmation that the inscriptions and the Muslim traditional material offer 
each other. 

The tendency to assume mutual corroboration between the inscriptions and 
the traditional material is also reflected in the widespread use of the tradi- 
tional Arabic form of a divine name as the standard form for reference in 
modern discussions. For example, names that occur in inscriptions in forms 
such as r-d-w, r-d-y, r-d- , r-d-h, r-d, etc. may be discussed in a chapter or 
section the title of which indicates that it is all connected with the deity Ruda 
of Muslim tradition. The author may be convinced that these forms all relate 
to the same cult, but the effect could be to prejudge the issue and to give the 
impression that the Muslim tradition is the reliable reference point to which 
the data of the inscriptions must be related. 20 

As for reservations about the value of the theophoric names as evidence 
regarding pre-Islamic Arab religion(s), they are obvious and more general. 
Names tend to be conservative and traditional and may not necessarily indi- 
cate the strength or even the existence of the cult or religion they seem to 
reflect. There is too the possibility that the early Muslim scholars who were 
aware of apparently theophoric names among the Arabs deduced the worship 
of a god or idol from them and supplied details about the cult to meet the 
demand for concrete information about the idolatry that, it was agreed, the 
Koran and the Prophet had attacked. Even if a cult of the god mentioned in 
the name did exist in pre-Islamic Arabia, we often cannot know whether the 

20 E.g., Krone, Allarabische Gottheit, 441 ff. Of course, the use of the Muslim traditional form of 

the name as the reference form is also a result of the fact that the names in the inscriptions are 

unvocalised and therefore cumbersome to reproduce and difficult to remember. 
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Muslim traditional evidence about that cult reflects real knowledge as 
opposed to speculation. 21 

For example, the Muslim genealogical tradition knows of several individu- 
als bearing the name c Abd Ruda, as well as persons called Ruda and Ruda 5 , 
and it is following the mention of the existence of the apparently theophoric 
name that the Asnam introduces the material on this ‘idol’. 22 The tradition 
knows little about Ruda: we are told that it belonged to the clan of Rabfa b. 
Sa‘d b. Ka c b b. Zayd Manat of Tamim; verses are given attributed to a certain 
Mustawghir of this clan, and referring to his destruction of Ruda 5 (spelled 
thus in the verse, which requires such a form for reasons of metre); we are 
further told that ‘some of the narrators’ have reported that Ruda was a sanc- 
tuary or stele (. bayt ). 23 Ruda seems to play no part in the stories about the 
Prophet or the jahiliyya and little can be gleaned from the verses about its 
nature: it is not obvious whether it refers to a deity, a sanctuary, an idol or even 
a human being. 

Names similar to that given in Muslim tradition occur, however, in inscrip- 
tions and elsewhere. Forms such as Ru-ul-da-a-a-u, r-d-w, r-d-v, r-d- 5 , r-d-h, 
r-d, and r-t-y have been seen to to relate to the Ruda of tradition and to offer 
support for the historicity of the information about the idol of the jahiliyya. 24 


21 It has been suggested that the traditional scholars may sometimes have changed theophoric 
names containing the name of a pagan deity or idol into the more innocuous ‘Abd Allah, espe- 
cially in the case of ancestors of prominent early Muslims. That may also account for the occa- 
sional occurrence of ‘Abd as a name by itself, i.e., the embarrassing element has simply been 
omitted, although Michael Cook reminds me that ‘Abd was used as a name in Islamic times 
too. On the other hand there is the case of the Prophet's grandfather whose name is universally 
reported as ‘Abd al-Muttalib even though the tradition knows of no god called al-Muttalib (a 
puzzling grammatical form too) but provides an aetiological story associating him with a man 
called al-Muttalib whose slave he pretended to be. 

22 Asnam K-R , 19 (text) = 45 (trans.). For the personal names see, e.g., W. Caskel and G. Strenziok, 
Gamharat an-nasab. Das genealogische Werk des Hisamb. Muhammad al-Kalbl, 2 vols., Leiden 
1966, II, index s.v.v. ‘Abdruda and Ruda/Ruda’. 

23 Asnam K-R , 19 (text) = 45 (trans.); Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 87 (reads Ruda’); ‘All, Mufassal, VI, 
268-9. The second hemistich, in which the condition in which the attacker left Ruda is 
described, is difficult to understand - see Stummer, 'Bemerkungen', 379, and cf. the transla- 
tions. 

24 The earliest attestation of the name has been found in an Assyrian report of the seventh 
century bc referring to an expedition of Sennacherib against Adummatu in the course of which 
the Arab king Haza’il received back some gods which had previously been taken from him. 
Among them was ‘Ruldayu" (Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 76, 443). Another early reference to 
this god, it has been suggested, is the mention by Herodotus of Orotalt as one of the two gods 
of the Arabs, the other being Alilat. Modern scholars have frequently identified Alilat with 
Allat, but have been puzzled by Oratalt. The identification with Ruda seems to have been sug- 
gested first by Starcky (‘Petra et la Nabatene", Supplement au Dictionnaire de !a Bible, Paris 
1964, VII, col. 991) and has been accepted by Teixidor ( Pagan God, 69) and by Krone 
( Altarabische Gottheit, 7 1 ). The identification involves supposition about the way in which the 
name was pronounced in the time of Herodotus and how that would have been rendered in 
Greek script. The name does not seem to occur in Nabataean material, but may at Palmyra if 
it is identical with the r-s-iv/Arsu who is named there. (Wellhausen, Reste, 59, n.l, wanted to 
identify the Nabataean r-s-w-’ with Ruda but Noldeke argued against this and subsequent 
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In discussions of this god whose continuity from the seventh century BC to 
early Islam is sometimes postulated, the data of Muslim tradition has been 
given equal weight with that of other sources so that the material of the Asnam, 
and the Sira has been used, for example, in the debate about the deity’s gender 
or in the argument that it was identified with Venus. 25 Furthermore, it has been 
suggested that the cult of the deity extended as far south as Mecca, although 
Muslim tradition makes no such claim itself. 26 Again one feels that the 
material of Muslim tradition and of the inscriptions is being interpreted 
beyond its legitimate limits. 

The information in Muslim tradition about such things as the geographical 
situation of a particular idol or the tribe(s) with which it was connected is most 
obviously characterised by proliferation of detail which is often lightly variant 
and sometimes openly contradictory. This is such a widespread feature of 
Muslim tradition in general (not just that relating to the idolatry of the Arabs 
before Islam) that it might be thought unneccessary, and certainly would be 
tiresome, to illustrate it in great detail. However, a few examples will be given 
with a view to how it might influence our attitude to the historical value of the 
material on the idols of the Arabs. 

The diversity of the traditional information about the idol called Suwa‘, for 
instance, one of the ‘gods of the people of Noah’ mentioned in the Koran, was 


scholarship seems to have agreed. See Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 445-8 for a discussion of 
the possible relationship of Palmyran Arsu with Ruda and a survey of the literature. Fahd, 
Pantheon , 144-5 accepts the identity of the two.) It is in Thamudic and Safaitic that it occurs 
most frequently in various forms: r-d-w, r-d-y, r-d (e.g., Littman, Thamud und Safa, s.v r-s-w in 
the Namen- und Worterverzeichnis). 

25 For the suggested identification of Ruda with Venus, see Fahd, Pantheon , 146. For a survey of 
the discussion of the gender of r-d-w (and variant forms), see J. Henninger, Arabica Sacra. 
Aufsdtze zur Religionsgeschichte Arabiens und seiner Randgebiete, Fribourg and Gottingen 
1981, 75. n. 93. (Some scholars make the deity feminine on the basis of such things as the gram- 
matical indications of some inscriptions (an argument that naturally depends on how the 
inscription has been read and understood), theories about the noun form behind the Arabic 
Ruda (Lundin wanted to see it as the feminine form of the elative —fit ‘la, giving a parallel with 
names such as that of al-‘Uzza). the fact that the name sometimes appears accompanied by a 
representation of a naked woman, and the use of the feminine pronoun suffix in the verse 
quoted in the Asnam. Some argue for a masculine identity also from the grammar of particu- 
lar inscriptions, from their acceptance of the god’s identity with the (masculine) Orotalt of 
Herodotus, and from the fact that r-d-w often accompanies a female deity and is understood 
to be the male partner of the goddess. Muslim tradition also discusses the form of the name 
Ruda, which is grammatically a problem if, as the tradition assumes, it is related to the verb 
radiya.) 

26 S. Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 448-9; Krone points out that the inscriptions reflect the prom- 
inence of r-d-w in the region of north Arabia and particularly in the area around Tayma’, which 
she calls an important centre of the cult, but is willing to extend its territory as far as Mecca 
apparently merely because the name of Ruda occurs in Muslim tradition. Of the fourteen indi- 
viduals named ‘Abd Ruda listed in the index of Caskel and Strenziok, Gamhara, ten belong to 
the various subgroups of Tayyi’ whose territory was in the north extending into the Syrian 
desert. As Krone says, this would fit in with the concentration of references around Tayma’. 
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apparent already in Wellhausen’s discussion and is even more so in the wealth 
of references gathered in Michael Lecker’s Banu Sulaym. 21 

The Asnam treats that idol in two separate passages, in both of which it is 
associated with a place called Ruhat. The difficulty lies in reconciling the addi- 
tional information about Ruhat supplied in each passage. The first tells us that 
the place was near Yanbu‘ (on the Red Sea, near Medina), the latter that it was 
in the batn (depression) of Nakhla. Nakhla, which other reports link with the 
idol al-'Uzza (see the next chapter), occurs in the name of two valleys (the 
northern Nakhla and the southern Nakhla) in the vicinity of Mecca, although 
scholars seem to differ regarding their precise location. 28 

Whether or not we can be precise about Nakhla, it is difficult to establish an 
association between it and Ruhat, other than from Ibn al-Kalbfs (second) 
report situating Suwa‘ at Ruhat bi-batni Nakhla. Muslim tradition tends to 
associate Suwa‘ with the tribe of Hudhayl which lived in the vicinity of Mecca, 
and the name Ruhat is mentioned twice in poems ascribed to men of the tribe 
of Hudhayl, once as Batn Ruhat, once Wadi Ruhat. Neither of those poems 
refer to Suwa‘ and nor do any others in the extensive collection of poetry 
ascribed to Hudhall poets. Sukkarl, the collector and commentator of the 
Hudhall diwan, says that Batn Ruhat was three nights ( layal) away from 
Mecca, the geographer Bakff, who cites the poems, reproduced that report as 
three miles (amycil). Modern commentators, following the second of Ibn 
Kalbl’s reports, generally prefer to situate Suwa‘ at the Ruhat of Batn Nakhla 
but that seems an arbitrary choice, probably influenced by the wish to place 
Suwa‘ somewhere near Mecca. To complicate the matter further, the 
Muhabbar locates Suwa‘ at a place called Na'man. Qurtubf s reference to it as 
being ‘by the sea shore’, presumably reflects the reference to Yanbif in the first 
of the reports in the Asnam} 9 

As for the tribes associated with Suwa‘, the first passage in the Asnam refers 


27 Wellhausen, Reste , 18-19; Lecker, Banu Sulaym , index s.v. 

28 Lecker, Banu Sulaym, on the map at p. xiii, shows the two Nakhlas to the north-east of Mecca 
at a distance of about 25 to 50 km. George Rentz, s.v. ‘Hudhayl’ in EI2, describes the southern 
Nakhla as the main tributary of Batn Marr or Marr zahran (modern Wadi Fatima) between 
Mecca and Jedda, implying that it is to the west of Mecca. The identification of geographical 
features named in the traditional texts and the situating of them on modern maps seems prob- 
lematic and dependent on other identifications which themselves may not be secure. 

29 Asnam K-R, 6 (text) = 34 (trans.), 35 (text) = 60 (trans.); Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 78; Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 316; QurtubI, Tafsir, XVIII, 309. For the Hudhall poems, see 'Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz Abu ‘Ubayd al-Bakrl, Mujam ma ’ sta'jam , ed. Mustafa al-Saqqa, 4 vols., Cairo 
1947-51, II, 678-9 s.v. Ruhat. The two occurrences of the name Ruhat in the poems do not 
help us to identify or situate it. From Lecker’s discussion the difficulty of situating Ruhat is 
apparent. On the map, the name only occurs in the name Harrat Ruhat which seems to refer 
to the huge lava bed stretching southwards from Medina to the north eastern vicinities of 
Mecca. On p. 18, however, we are told that Ruhat was ‘close’ to Wadi Ghuran, which the map 
situates north and north west of Mecca, only tenuously connected with the area of lava. The 
sources cited by Lecker, Banu Sulaym, at p. 52, however, connect Ruhat with Wadi 
Fatima/Marr al-zahran which seems to be well south of Wadi Ghuran. 
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simply to the tribe of Hudhayl as a whole as its adherents, and then mentions 
that the family of Lihyan (of Hudhayl) were the guardians of the idol. The 
later passage in the work suggests that all of the Mudar, of which Hudhayl 
were a part, worshipped the idol, and it names one individual - al-Harith b. 
Tamlm - as responsible for taking Suwa‘ from ‘Amr b. Luhayy. 30 The connex- 
ion with Hudhayl is common, but the Muhabbar mentions in addition to them 
Kinana, Muzayna and ‘Amr b. Qays b. ‘Aylan, and says that its guardians 
were Banu Sahala of Hudhayl. Possibly Sahala is an orthographic variant on 
Lihyan. 

In the first passage in the Asnam Ibn al-Kalbi tells us that he does not know 
any verse of an Hudhali poet which mentions Suwa‘ although he does know 
one by ‘a man of the Yaman’, in the second the lack of a Hudhali poetic attes- 
tation is not mentioned and a poem referring to Suwa‘ by ‘a man of the Arabs’ 
is given. 31 

Neither the Asnam nor Ibn Hisham’s Sira have any report about the 
destruction of Suwa‘, but WaqidI (followed by AzraqI and Ibn Sa‘d) knows 
that it was destroyed by ‘Amr b. al-‘As on the orders of the Prophet following 
his conquest of Mecca. The story has no geographical information, although 
it does refer to Suwa‘ as the idol of Hudhayl. Again Wellhausen’s comment 
seems apt: ‘diese Geschichten von der Zerstorung der Gotzen im Auftrage 
Muhammads werden immer vollstandiger, je weiter die Uberlieferung sich 
von ihrem Ursprunge entfernt, und die Relationen widersprechen sich 
dabei’. 32 

In Ibn Sa'd’s Tabaqat there is a report which includes among the idols 
destroyed on the orders of the Prophet after the conquest of Mecca a certain 
Buwana. 33 Neither the Asnam nor Yaqut seems to know Buwana as an idol, 
although the latter knows it as a place name. In other reports in the Tabaqat 
Buwana appears to be a place where there was an idol, rather than an idol 

30 Wellhausen, Reste, 18, citing the Asnam from Yaqut (s.v. ‘Suwa 1 ’), was puzzled by the phrase 
ba’Tdata min Mudar which followed the reference to Nakhla in the second passage and which 
he translated as ‘weit von Mudar'. The printed texts of the Asnam have here ta'buduhu man 
yalthimin Mudar (‘. . . Nakhla, where those of the Mudar who were close to him worshipped 
him’ - thus Klinke-Rosenberger, Asnam K-R 60, and Lecker, Banu Sulaym 53, but Atallah has 
‘where he was worshipped by the Hudhayl and their allies among the Mudar’). 

31 In the first hemistich of the second verse, the printed text of the Asnam reads: tazallu janabahu 
sara ladayhi (‘[the sacrifices] continue alongside of him to be cast down before him?’). 
Wellhausen, however, preferred the reading in Muhammad al-Murtada al-Zabldl’s Taj al- 
‘Arus, ed. ‘All Shlrl, 20 vols., Beirut 1994 V, 390 which names Ruhat: tazallu janabahu bi- 
Ruhdtin sar’a (‘[the sacrifices] continue to be cast down alongside him at Ruhat’). 

32 WaqidI, MaghazT, 870; AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 131; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, II/l, 105; 
Wellhausen, Reste, 19. For an argument against the view that more information came into exis- 
tence in the time between Ibn Ishaq and WaqidI, see M. Lecker, ‘The Death of the Prophet 
Muhammad’s Father: Did WaqidI Invent Some of the Evidence?’, ZDMG, 145 (1995), 9-27 . 

33 Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, II/l, 99: ‘The Prophet sent raiding parties to the idols which were around 
the Ka‘ba and smashed them. Among them were al-‘Uzza, Manat, Suwak Buwana and Dhu 
’1-Kaffayn.’ See also DhahabI, Ta’rikh al-Isldm, I, 80, citing Ibn Sa‘d. On this ‘idol’, see Fahd, 
Pantheon, 56—7. 
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itself. 34 In hadiths, however, it is specifically stated that there were no idols at 
Buwana: a man, sometimes named as Kardam the father of Maymuna, had 
taken a vow before Islam that he would sacrifice a certain number of livestock 
at Buwana and he came to the Prophet to ask if he should fulfil his vow (the 
validity of vows taken before Islam is a much-discussed topic); the Prophet 
asked him if any idol had been worshipped there (in the jahiliyya ) and, when 
assured that there had not been, he ordered the man to fulfil his vow. 35 Clearly 
the name Buwana is associated in the tradition with the idea of idols and idol- 
atry, but one could hardly take the traditional material as evidence of real 
knowledge. 

Sometimes the detail that proliferates is not necessarily inconsistent, on 
other occasions it is. It is difficult to reconcile the information attached to the 
toponym Ruhat, and when the Asnam tells us that the guardians of the idol 
Wadd were the descendants of ‘Amir al-Ajdar of the tribe of Kalb but the 
Muhabbar informs us that they were the descendants of Farafisa b. al-Ahwas 
of Kalb it seems hard to decide between the two. Wellhausen denied the verac- 
ity of the Muhabbar account on the grounds that Farafisa, the father of the 
caliph ‘Uthman’s wife Nadia, was generally reported to have been a Christian 
and was not a descendant of either of the sons of ‘Awf b. ‘Udhra, the man 
named by the Asnam as having taken Wadd from ‘Amr b. Luhayy and having 
set it up at Dumat al-Jandal. But that just makes it more difficult to explain 
the origin of the report saying that Farafisa’s descendants were the guardians 
of the idol. 36 

Proliferation, lack of consistency and variant detail are to be found too in 
the traditional material concerning Dhu ’l-Shara/Dusares. Since the attesta- 
tion of this name outside Muslim tradition is especially strong, and since it is 
by no means inconceivable that the Nabataean cult had survived and spread 
south into central Arabia, it seems worthwhile to illustrate these features of 
the material here to underline again the lack of certainty and solidity in the 
Muslim tradition about even this god. 37 

There are two main references for the god in Muslim tradition. In the Sira 
some detail about its sanctuary is given in the account of the acceptance of 
Islam by Tufayl b. ‘Amr of the tribe of Daws (part of Azd Sarat). In the 
Asnam it is merely said that it was an idol ( sanam ) of Banu al-Harith b. 


34 Ibn Sa‘d, TabaqdX , 1/1, 105: ‘we were sittting by an idol at Buwana . . ibid.. Ill/ 1 , 276 is 
perhaps ambiguous: wa-ana ‘inda sanami Buwana. 

35 Sulayman b. al-Ash'ath Abu Dawud, Kitdb al-Sunan, 4 vols., Cairo 1935, Ayman 22; Yaqut, 
Bui dan, I, 754. 

36 Asnam K-R , 34—5 (text) = 59-60 (trans.); Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 316; so too Ibn Hazm, 
Jamhara, 458; Wellhausen, Reste, 17. For Farafisa as a Christian see, e.g., Ahmad b. Yahya al- 
Baladhurl, Ansdb al-ashraf V, ed. S. D. Goitein, Jerusalem 1936, 12. 

37 The Nabataean cult seems to be attested epigraphically from Bosra in the north to as far south 
as al-Hijr/Mada’ in Salih, and there was a major centre at Petra, see EI2 s.v. ‘Dhu 4-Shara, by 
G. Ryckmans. 
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Yashkur b. Mubashshir of Azd. The Banu Yashkur b. Mubashshir of Azd do 
not appear closely related to Banu Daws b. ‘Udthan of Azd , 38 

The reference in the Sira is relatively brief, part of the longer story of the 
conversion of Tufayl. Having returned to his people after accepting Islam, 
Tufayl told his wife that they could no longer remain together since Islam had 
separated them. Thereupon she protested that she was willing to follow the 
same religion as her husband and Tufayl responded by telling her to go the 
hina (sic) of Dhu M-Shara and to purify herself from it/him (tattahhari minhu). 
There then follows a comment by the redactor of the Sira, Ibn Hisham, 
explaining that hina means hima (an area reserved for the grazing of animals 
dedicated to the gods), that Dhu ’1-Shara was an idol of the Daws and that in 
the hima was a small stream ( washal) of water coming down from the moun- 
tain. The text in the edition is then slightly confusing and ambiguous but it 
seems that the woman expressed some fear that the god would harm either 
herself or their child. 39 Tufayl, however, assured her that he would take 
responsibility that nothing untoward should happen, she went off and washed 
herself, and then, after her husband had explained Islam to her, she too 
accepted Islam. 

There are some obviously puzzling questions here. What was the woman 
supposed to purify herself from? Presumably the answer is idolatry and pagan- 
ism. Would an obvious way of doing that to be to go to the god’s temenos (if 
that is what hina in fact means) and take a ritual bath in the (presumably sacred 
to the god) stream there? Also notable is the fact that in the immediately pre- 
ceding passage in the Sira a similar conversation and procedure had occurred 
involving Tufayl and his father. There too Tufayl had insisted that the father 
wash and purify his robes but in that story there was no reference to the idol 
or the hina. Wansbrough has drawn attention to washing and purification of 
clothes as a stylised ingredient in conversion accounts. 40 

One possibility for the reference to Dhu ’1-Shara in this story is a mental 
association between the name of the tribe Daws and the first part of that of 
the idol. G. Ryckmans refers to the suggestion that there was some confusion 


38 Ibn Hisham, Sira, I, 382 ff.; Asnam K-R, 24 (text) = 50 (trans.); 'All, Mufassal, VI, 275 for sub- 
sequent repetitions of these two. For Banu Yashkur b. Mubashshir of Azd, see Caskel and 
Strenziok, Gamhara , I, table 217, and for Banu Daws b. 'Udthan of Azd tables 210, 215. Tufayl 
b. ‘Amr appears in hadith asking the Prophet to invoke God against his tribe of Daws, but the 
Prophet instead asked God to guide them and bring them to Islam (see Wensinck et al.. 
Concordance, VIII, s.v. Tufayl b. ‘Amr" for references). Dhu ’1-Shara is not mentioned in those 
hadiths. 

39 Cf. the story reported by Lecker, ‘Idol Worship", 338 where an old man excuses himself for con- 
tinuing to worship ‘wood which you made with your own hand" by saying that he was worried 
about his young children. 

40 Sectarian Milieu, 101; and cf. Koran 74:4. It may be that the detail about the stream may have 
been suggested by the order that T ufayl’s wife wash herself. In the secondary literature this pos- 
sibly incidental detail, provided by Ibn Hisham not Ibn Ishaq, becomes integrated into discus- 
sion of the nature of Dhu ’1-Shara as a vegetation god (e.g., Fahd, Pantheon, 73). 
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between the tribal name Daws and the name Duserani, ‘the worshippers of 
Dusares’, as a designation of the Nabataeans. The name of the god may have 
suggested to the elaborators of Muslim tradition an association with the tribe 
of Daws. 41 

Another problem is that there seems some overlap between Dhu 4-Shara 
and another idol, known in the tradition as Dhu ’1-Khalasa. 42 This latter is not 
attested outside the tradition. 43 In hadith, but not so much in the traditional 
literature about the idolatry of the jahiliyya, Dhu ’1-Khalasa is strongly asso- 
ciated with the Daws, the tribal group of Tufayl b. ‘Amr who figures in the 
Sira story that refers to Dhu ’1-Shara. One of the signs of the end of time, the 
Prophet is reported to have said, will be the commotion of the ‘backsides’ of 
the women of Daws around or upon Dhu ’1-Khalasa. 44 

In addition there is apparently some overlap of ideas between shary and 
khalasa'. both are said to refer to types of creeping plants, among other mean- 
ings, and both Dhu ’1-Shara and Dhu ’1-Khalasa are associated with the idea 
of ka c ba. The Christian heresiologist Epiphanius (d. AD 403) said that the 
Nabataeans regarded Dusares as the son of ‘a virgin (kaabon)' and it has been 
suggested that that arose from the fact that Dusares was worshipped as a stone 
referred to as a ka‘ba (cube, stele, bethel) but that Epiphanius had (for apolo- 
getic purposes) confused the word ka‘ba with a form such as ka‘iba or ku‘ba 


41 See s.v. ‘Dhu ’1-Shara' in EI2 . citing R. Dussaud and F. Macler, Mission dans les regions deser- 
tiques de la Syrie moyenne, Paris 1903, 67, n.3. 

42 AzraqI ( Akhbdr Makka, I, 124, from Ibn Ishaq, but not in Ibn Hisham’s recension of the Sira) 
refers to an idol at Mecca which he calls simply al-Khalasa. Most other accounts talk of a Dhu 
’1-Khalasa (some read Dhu ’1-Khulusa, others Dhu ’1-Khulsa), and do not associate it with 
Mecca. Some say that it was an idol, some that it was a sanctuary ( bayt ) which contained an 
idol, implying that the idol was called al-Khalasa and that Dhu ’1-Khalasa refers to the build- 
ing that ‘possesses’ or contains it. An opposite interpretation is that the idol was called Dhu ’1- 
Khalasa because it was the ‘master’ or ‘owner’ of the sanctuary (presumably called al-Khalasa) 
within which it was situated. Yet another view is that al-Khalasa is a collective designation of 
those who worshipped and made circumambulation of the idol, which was called Dhu ’1- 
Khalasa (apparently) since it was the 'master" of its servants ( Asndm K-R, 22; Ahmad b. ‘All, 
b. Hajar, al-‘AsqalanI Fath al-bari bi-sharh Sahih al-Bukharf , 14 vols., Cairo 1988, VIII, 62, 
XIII, 64; Yusuf b. ‘Abd as-Rahman al-MizzI, TahdhXb al-kamdl, ed. Bashshar, 35 vols., Beirut 
1984-92, IV, 537). 

43 But see Francis Brown, S. R. Driver and Charles A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament, Oxford 1906; repr. 1979, s.v. ‘h-l-s’ for the expression h-l-s b-‘-l in 
Phoenician, understood as ‘Baal has rescued’; Fahd, Pantheon , 63, n.3 cites Littmann, Thamud 
und Safa, 50, 85 and van den Branden, Inscriptions thamoudeennes, 205, 419, 530, index s.v. 
‘hist’, for examples of the root in personal names; for Khalasa as the name of a plant, Yaqtit, 
Bulddn II, 46 1 . 

44 For the apocalyptic hadith , see Nu'aym b. Harnmad al-MarwazI, Kitab al-Fitan, ed. Suhayl 
Zakkar, Mecca 1991, 365; ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf XI, 379; Bukhari, Sahih, Fitan, no. 23; 
Muslim, Sahih Fitan, no. 51; Ibn Hanbal. Musnad, II, 271. The common wording is la taqumu 
Tsa ‘a hatta tadtariba alaydtu nisei ’ i Daws ‘alalhawla Dhi ’ 1-Khalasa . Asndm K-R, 23 (trans. 49), 
however, has: Id tadhhabu al-dunya hatta tastakka alaydtu nisd 7 Daws ‘ ala . . . Note the com- 
pletely unspecific version in Abu Bakr ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abl Shayba, al-Musannaf 
ed. ‘Abd al-Khaliq al-Afghanl 15 vols., Karachi 1986-7, XV, 53: la taqumu ’l-sd‘a hatta 
tadtariba alaydtu al-nisai hawla ’l-asndm. This is not transmitted from Abu Hurayra like the 
other versions. 
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which refer to young females and female breasts. According to the tenth- 
century Byzantine encyclopaedia Suidas, the bethel of Dusares was a black 
rectangular stone (similar to the Ka'ba at Mecca). Mordtmann referred to 
'diesc nabataische Ka'balr and linked it with reports by Maximus of Tyre and 
Clement of Alexandria that the Arabs worshipped a stone. 45 Dhu ’l-Khalasa, 
on the other hand, is sometimes referred to as the southern Ka‘ba ( al-ka c ba 
al-yamaniyya ) in contrast with the Ka‘ba of Mecca (al-kcdba al-shamiyya ). 46 

It has even been suggested that yet another idol of the traditional literature, 
whose name also begins with the particle Dhu (‘lord’ or ‘possessor’), may be 
the result of proliferation and confusion in this material: Dhu 5 1-Kaffayn (or 
Kafayn). References to this ‘idol’ in tradition are sparse and uninformative, 47 
and the name is not attested externally, but reports linking it with the Daws 
and with Tufayl b. ‘Amr al-DawsI (whom we have met above in connexion 
with Dhu 5 1-Shara and who is named as the destroyer of Dhu ’1-Kaffayn)) led 
first L. Krehl in 1863 and subsequently T. Fahd to suggest that it may be 
another name for Dhu ’1-Shara. 48 

Faced with such proliferation and variation of detail, some of it could be 
explained as the result of orthographic variants. When the Asnam names the 
site of the idol Dhu ’l-Khalasa as Tabala at seven stages distance from Mecca 
en route to the Yemen and the Muhabbar gives it as al-‘Abla’ four stages from 
Mecca towards the Yemen, it could be that orthographic confusion between 
the Arabic words for seven/four and Tabala/' Abla’ has something to do with 
it, even though both toponyms are said to refer to real places. 49 


45 J. H. Mordtmann, ‘Dusares bei Epiphanius’, ZD MG, 29 (1876), 99-106; EI2 s.v. ‘Dhu 1-Shara' 
by G. Ryckmans; D. Sourdel, Les Cultes du Hauran, Paris 1952, 59. In the text of Epiphanius 
some read xaapov, but x<*a|Jov seems to have been generally preferred. 

46 Yaqut, Bulddn, II, 461. 

47 At Sira, I, 81 Ibn Ishaq apparently refers to it but does not mention it by name: he merely says 
that Daws had an idol which belonged to ‘Amr b. Humama al-DawsI. Subsequently, at I, 385 
he reports how Tufayl b. ‘Amr al-DawsI , the man whose conversion story involves reference 
to Dhu ’1-Shara, after the conquest of Mecca, asked the Prophet for permission to go to destroy 
Dhu ’1-Kaffayn (vocalised thus in the edition), ‘the idol of ‘Amr b. Humama’. Then verses 
recited by T ufayl on the occasion of his destruction of the idol are given; in them the name is 
vocalised (for reasons of metre) Dhu ’l-Kafayn. The short section on Dhu ’1-Kaffayn in Asnam 
K-R, 24 (text) = 50 (trans.) also gives the verses of Tufayl, and specifies that it belonged to the 
clan of Munhib of Daws ( wa-kana li-Daws thumma li-bani Munhibi 'bni Daws); see also AzraqI, 
Akhbar Makka, I, 131, Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqdt, II/l. 113-14. Ibn Hazm, Jamhara, 460 attributes the 
destruction of Dhu ’1-Kaffayn to ‘Amr b. Humama himself, but that is probably a slip of a 
copyist's pen. ‘Amr b. Humama is listed as a descendant of Munhib b. Daws in Caskel and 
Strenziok, Gamhara, I, table 215. The additional detail given by Husayn b. Muhammad al- 
Diyarbakri, Ta’rikh al-Khamis, 2 vols., ‘Uthman ‘Abd al-Razzaq Press 1302 AH, II, 121, that 
it was an idol made of wood, probably arises (as well as from the traditional topos of the idol 
as a wooden thing) from the report that T ufayl burned it (see Jawad ‘All's reasoning along these 
lines in Mufassal, VI, 275). 

48 L. Krehl, Uber die Religion der vorislamischen Amber, Leipzig 1 863, 50 cited in Fahd, Pantheon, 
69-70. See also on Dhu ’1-Kaffayn, n. 275 of Asnam K-R. 

49 Asnam K-R, 22 (text) = 48 (trans.); Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 317; for al-‘Abla’ see Yaqut, Bulddn, 
III, 607; for Tabala, which is more certainly attested, see Yaqut, Bulddn, I, 816-17 and Ell s.v. 
‘Tabala’, by J. Tkatsch. 
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That sort of a solution is, however, possible only rarely and even if one 
could somehow account for the proliferation and inconsistency of detail in 
ways that would make it possible to isolate primary forms of the tradition, that 
would still not necessarily guarantee the accuracy of any facts it claims to 
convey. If the material visibly diversifies and proliferates in the written texts 
available to us, it may be suspected that it did so too in its transmission before 
the textual tradition became established. When one tradition tells us that 
‘today’ Dhu ’l-Khalasa is the threshold (‘atabat al-bab) of the mosque at 
Tabala, another that its site is that of the congregational mosque of a district 
called al-‘Ablat in the territory of KhatlTam, and another that it is a bayt 
qassar (house of a washerman), it is possible that we do not have evidence of 
the fate of Dhu ’l-Khalasa in Islamic times so much as evidence that the local 
or the written tradition sometimes felt the need to enliven the details in this 
way. 50 

Naturally, there are many ways in which apparently inconsistent informa- 
tion can be presented in a way that seems to remove the inconsistencies. When 
one report about the idol al-'Uzza tells us that its guardians ( sadana ) were the 
clan of Sirma b. Murra of the Ghatafan, another that when Khalid b. al-Walld 
went to destroy it its guardians were the clan of Shayban of the Sulaym, and 
another perhaps suggests that the Meccan Abu Uhayha was its guardian, it is 
possible to envisage, as does Michael Lecker, that the reports relate to different 
times, the guardianship having changed hands. 51 Confronted by one tradition 
that says that al- c Uzza was destroyed by Zuhayr b. Janab al-Kalbl and another 
that says it was destroyed by Khalid b. al-Walid, Wellhausen sought to recon- 
cile them by positing two distinct sanctuaries of this deity, while Lecker again 
prefers to see one sanctuary but two events at different times. 52 A similar 
problem regarding the destruction of the idol Suwa‘ is solved by Lecker in 
much the same way. 53 

Strategies such as these were used too by the traditional scholars. Yaqut, 
knowing a proverb, ‘of less importance than was Tabala to al-Hajjaj’, and 
knowing also that the place name occurred in connexion with the site of Dhu 
’l-Khalasa in Muslim’s Sahih, suggested that there must be two different places 
with that name: that alluded to in the proverb was the well-known place in the 
Tihama on the Yemen road, while that mentioned by Muslim was simply ‘in 
the land of the Yemen’. Yaqut’s sources, however, speak only of one Tabala. 
Nawawi, faced with the same problem, reasoned that since there was no reason 


50 Asnam K-R, 23 (text) =49 (trans.); al-Mubarrad (in Yaqut, Buldan, II, 462); Ibn Habib, 
Muhabbar, 317; Wellhausen, Reste, 46 has ‘tanner' (Gerber) for the Arabic qassar. Note that 
nineteenth-century travellers to Ta’if were shown stones which were identified as idols of the 
jahiliyya. 

51 See Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 38, n.198 and 42 for argumentation and references. Lecker is con- 
cerned only with the Sirma/Shayban variant. For the suggestion that the story about the dying 
Abu Uhayha envisages him as the sadin of al-‘Uzza, see above, p. 27, n. 14. 

52 Cf. Wellhausen, Reste, 37-8 and Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 37-8. 

53 Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 52. 
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to connect the famous Umayyad governor Hajjaj with the Yemeni Tabala, the 
Tabala associated with Hajjaj was at Tad f. 54 

Given the difficulty of tracing lines of development in the tradition it is 
theoretically possible that such harmonising readings of it are valid. If one 
presumes that the tradition fundamentally reflects a historical reality, then 
they are necessary. It is also possible, however, to emphasise the tradition as a 
continuously developing whole which supplies answers to questions that it 
itself has thrown up, provides names for people and places who were once 
anonymous, makes links between and produces variants around similar 
themes and details, and thus generates many variants in the course of its trans- 
mission. Traditional and modern scholars will then sometimes give preference 
to one version over another but at other times try to reduce inconsistencies 
and contradictions by strategies such as those already referred to. 

When Ibn Sa‘d knew a report about a Zalim of the tribe of Sulaym who was 
associated with a place called Ruhat where there was an anonymous idol it was 
natural, given the association of the idol Suwa‘ with a place called Ruhat, that 
later tradition would identify Zalim’s idol as Suwa‘. The ensuing problem - 
that the story about Zalim tells us that he destroyed his idol (having become 
disillusioned when he saw foxes urinating on it) and thus conflicts with the tra- 
dition that Suwa‘ was destroyed by ‘Amr b. al-‘As following the Prophet’s con- 
quest of Mecca - could be solved by having the idol reinstituted following its 
‘first’ destruction. 55 

It may be that the wealth of variant detail is essential to the nature of 
Muslim tradition in which the individual details, although the subject of con- 
siderable research and debate, are ultimately of less importance than the broad 
picture. Individual scholars may ponder the facts about about, say, Nasr or 
Dhu ’1-Khalasa, but the ultimate effect of the tradition as a whole is to con- 
vince us that pre-lslamic Arabia was full of idols and idolaters. 56 Anyone who 
has worked with traditional reports such as those about Dhu d-Shara or Suwa‘ 
will be aware of the difficulty, or impossibility, of keeping the details of the 


54 Yaqut, Buldan , I, 816-17; Abu ’1-Zakariyya’ Yahya b. Sharaf al-NawawI, Shark Sahih Muslim , 
10 vols., ed. Khalil al-Mays, Beirut 1987, part 18, 245. J. Tkatsch, s.v. ‘Tabala’ in EI2 , relates 
the proverb and the report about Dhu J l-Khalasa to the same Tabala. Although Yaqut himself 
knew that Muslim's hadith situated Dhu ’l-Khalasa at Tabala, none of the material that he 
reports about Tabala refers to the idol. For the proverb ( ahwamt ‘ ala al-Hajjaj min Tabala) the 
story is that Tabala was the first governorship offered Hajjaj by ‘Abd al-Malik, but he refused 
to take it up when he found it was such a paltry place. 

55 Cf. the story of Zalim’s destruction of the anonymous idol in Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 1/2, 49 with 
that naming Suwa" in SamhudI, Wafa , IV, 1225; and see pp. 107-8 above. 

56 After his discussion of the reports given by Maqrlzl (d. 845/1441-2) about the idols worshipped 
in pre-lslamic Medina, one of Michael Lecker’s conclusions is: ‘One thing is certain: the Arabs 
of Medina on the eve of the Hijra were immersed in idol worship’ (‘Idol Worship’, 343). He 
then perceptively points out that this is surprising since many modern scholars (following 
Muslim tradition, see, e.g., Ibn Hisham, Sira , 1, 428, which says that the Medinese pagans were 
prepared to accept Islam because they had learned from the Jews that a prophet was to arise) 
have argued that Medina was prepared for acceptance of the Prophet’s message by the fact that 
large numbers of Jews lived there and had made monotheism familiar. 
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stories in one’s head: they are constantly blurring and dissolving into each 
other. One suspects that the situation was not too different for the traditional 
scholars in spite of their more retentive memories and that that may have 
something to do with the inconsistencies and contradictions within the tradi- 
tion. In the end what endures is the general picture. 

It would be wrong to conclude from the above, however, that the traditional 
material is no more than a mass of variant, sometimes conflicting, material 
without organisation or message. One clear principle governing the presenta- 
tion and organisation of the Asnam, and frequently but not always to be seen 
in the traditional material more generally, is the wish to link the various gods 
and idols in some way with Mecca and thus convey the message that they are 
the background of the Koran and of Islam. This is done most obviously by 
presenting the details and the stories about the gods, idols and sanctuaries 
within the context of the account of the corruption of monotheism among the 
descendants of Ishmael in Arabia. By listing the idols within the framework 
story of the dispersion of the descendants of Ishmael from Mecca and empha- 
sising that their idolatry began as an attempt to commemorate and symbolise 
the Meccan sanctuary and its rituals, even idols that the tradition situates at 
some distance from Mecca are made relevant to the jahiliyya in its narrow 
sense. 

Another, more specific, way in which this is achieved is to have the Meccan 
‘Amr b. Luhayy responsible for bringing the idols to Mecca and there distrib- 
ute them among the tribes. In this way Wadd, situated by the tradition in 
Dumat al-Jandal, or Ya'uq, located in variant localities in the Yemen, become 
not merely ‘gods of the people of Noah’ but also a part of a tradition that 
focuses on Mecca. 

In some cases it was not enough to make the link in this way only: it was 
also necessary to have idols that the tradition overwhelmingly links with places 
other than Mecca more intimately linked with that town. We will see an 
example of that in the discussion of the idols known as the ‘daughters of 
Allah’ in the next chapter, but even more obvious is the way in which Dhu 5 1- 
Khalasa, which as we have seen is most widely sited at Tabala some distance 
from Mecca towards the Yemen, is brought to Mecca in the account of the 
‘local historian’ of Mecca, Azraqi. In fact he calls the idol simply al-Khalasa, 
without the particle dhu, but it seems clear that we are concerned with the same 
thing. He tells us that al-Khalasa was erected by ‘Amr b. Luhayy in the lower 
part of Mecca ( bi-asfali Makkata) and leads us to think that milk was poured 
over it and garlands and ostrich eggs hung from it (the Asnam says that Dhu 
‘1-Khalasa at Tabala was a white rock ( marwa ) with something like a crown 
upon it). 

Unsurprisingly, we then find Azraqi’s account used (together with the hadith 
about the behaviour of the women of Daws at Dhu fl-Khalasa) by modern 
scholars who wish to argue that we have here a fertility god, while others use 
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the Asnain s description together with stories about the use of divining arrows 
before this idol to support their interpretation of it as a warrior god. 57 In this 
connexion it is salutary to recall the words of Javier Teixidor: ‘Our meager 
information about the North Arabian cults does not permit more than hypo- 
thetical conclusions, and the pretentious lists of Arabian gods compiled by 
some scholars from the inscriptions so far uncovered are far from presenting 
a well-defined pantheon.’ 58 

The way in which the traditional material on the idols of Arabia before 
Islam is made to relate to Mecca and thus to Islam emphasises even more the 
questionable nature of the argument that the inscriptions and other evidence 
from outside the tradition somehow confirm the facts of the tradition. The 
non-traditional material comes from north and south Arabia, from Syria and 
from Mesopotamia, and not from Mecca, Medina and the surrounding 
regions which are traditionally seen as the birthplace of Islam.To use the evi- 
dence of, say, the Nabataean inscriptions to illuminate conditions in Mecca at 
the beginning of the seventh century is to take a step in space and time of 
which we at least ought to be aware. As we have seen, much of the traditional 
material too relates to the regions of north and south Arabia and not to the 
inner Arabian areas of the Hijaz, Najd and Yamama. The tradition's use of 
reports about Fals the idol of the Tayyi 5 , or about Yaghuth the idol of the 
Madhhij in the Yemen, to substantiate accounts of Quraysh as worshippers of 
Hubal, al- c Uzza and others, and of the Ka‘ba at Mecca as the home of 360 
idols, is matched by the willingness of some scholars to use the evidence of 
north and south Arabian epigraphy to corroborate the traditional accounts. 


57 AzraqI. Akhbar Makka, I. 124 (cited from Ibn Ishaq, but not found in Ibn Hisham's recension 
of the Sira); Asnam K-R , 22 (text) = 48 (trans.): the sense is slightly ambiguous - does it mean 
that Dhu ’1-Khalasa was a sculpted rock upon which there was the shape of a crown, or that it 
was a (natural) rock upon which the likeness of a crown was sculpted? For use of this evidence 
in discussions about Dhu ’1-Khalasa as a fertility or warrior god, see, e.g., Fahd, Pantheon , 
65-8. 58 Teixidor, Pagan God, 75. 
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The daughters of God 


Central to the traditional image of the idolatry of the jahiliyya are the three 
deities or idols Allat, al- c Uzza and Manat, said to have been viewed by the 
Meccan opponents of the Prophet as daughters of Allah. 1 Apart from the live 
gods of the people of Noah, and the more marginal Sirius, these are really the 
only names appearing in the Koran (53:19-20) which the tradition is able to 
identify as objects of worship by the mushrikun. None of the many other 
names of jahili gods, idols or objects of worship that the tradition provides 
appears in the Koran. 

The traditional material has references to these three entities in many 
reports about pre- and early Islam, and the Kitab al-Asnam and other works 
give details about them, their locations, the tribes associated with their 
worship, and their destruction. In addition the names are attested outside 
Muslim tradition, in inscriptions and literature from north Arabia and places 
around the Mediterranean. It remains to be considered how far the relative 
prolixity of traditional material may result from speculative elaboration of the 
koranic reference, how far it reflects the prominence of the names in the ideas 
about pagan religion in the circles from which Islam emerged, and how far it 
indicates real knowledge about cults involving the three. 2 

We begin with what is probably the most notorious traditional story relat- 
ing to Allat, al-‘Uzza and Manat, that which modern scholarship has come to 
refer to as the incident of the ‘satanic verses’: 

1 E.g., in the story in which Abu Bakr’s relative Talha b. ‘Ubayd Allah is sent to win him back to 
paganism after he had accepted Islam, Talha calls the future caliph to the worship of Allat and 
al-'Uzza (as often in tradition, these two are referred to jointly and there is no reference to 
Manat). Abu Bakr asks what Allat and al-‘Uzza are, and receives the answer, ‘The daughters of 
God ( banat Allah).' ‘In that case,’ Abu Bakr demands, ‘Who is their mother?’ When neither 
Talha nor others present can answer, Talha himself recognises the truth and accepts Islam 
(Ahmad b. Yahya al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf, Teil 5, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, Beirut 1996, 185). 

2 That Allat and al-‘Uzza sometimes occur in the traditional material without Manat and that 
we also find reference to the ‘two ‘Uzzas’ ( al - ‘uzzatan) suggests that the traditional material is 
to some extent independent of the koranic verse; see Fahd, Pantheon, 118-19 for references. 
Other aspects of the traditional material which are not easily explained as mere koranic midrash 
will be taken up below. 
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The Prophet was eager for the welfare of his people, desiring to win them to him by 
any means he could. It has been reported that he longed for a way to win them, and 
part of what he did to that end is what Ibn Humayd told me, from Salama, from 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, from Yazld ibn Ziyad al-Madanl, from Muhammad ibn Ka'b 
al-QurazI: 

When the Prophet saw his people turning away from him, and was tormented by 
their distancing themselves from what he had brought to them from God, he longed in 
himself for something to come to him from God which would draw him closer to them. 
With his love for his people and his eagerness for them, it would gladden him if some 
of the hard things he had found in dealing with them could be alleviated. He pondered 
this in himself, longed for it, and desired it. 

Then God sent down the revelation, ‘By the star when it sets! Your companion has 
not erred or gone astray, and does not speak from mere fancy . . [Koran, 53: 1 and fol- 
lowing], When he reached God’s words, ‘Have you seen Allat and al- c Uzza, and Manat, 
the third, the other?’ [53:19-20], Satan cast upon his tongue, because of what he had 
pondered in himself and longed to bring to his people, ‘These are the high-flying cranes 
( al-gharariiq al-‘ula) and their intercession is to be hoped for’. 3 

When Quraysh [the people of Mecca] heard that, they rejoiced. What he had said 
about their gods pleased and delighted them, and they gave ear to him. The Believers 
trusted in their prophet with respect to what he brought them from their Lord; they did 
not suspect any slip, delusion or error. When he came to the prostration [which is com- 
manded in the last verse of chap. 53] and finished the chapter, he prostrated and the 
Muslims followed their prophet in it, having faith in what he brought them and obeying 
his command. Those mushrikun of Quraysh and others who were in the mosque also 
prostrated on account of what they had heard him say about their gods. In the whole 
mosque ( masjid) there was no believer or kafir who did not prostrate. Only al-Walld b. 
al-Mughlra [one of the leaders of the pagans of Quraysh], who was an aged shaykh 
and could not make prostration, scooped up in his hand some of the soil from the 
valley of Mecca [and pressed it it to his forehead]. Then everybody dispersed from the 
mosque. 4 

Quraysh went out and were delighted by what they had heard of the way in which 
he spoke of their gods. They were saying, ‘Muhammad has referred to our gods most 
favourably. In what he has recited he said that they are “high-flying cranes whose inter- 
cession is to be hoped for”.’ 

Those followers of the Prophet who had emigrated to the land of Abyssinia heard 
about the affair of the prostration, and it was reported to them that Quraysh had 
accepted Islam. Some men among them decided to return while others remained 
behind. 

Gabriel came to the Prophet and said, ‘O Muhammad, what have you done! You 
have recited to the people something which I have not brought you from God, and you 
have spoken what He did not say to you.’ 

3 Al-gharariiq al- ‘ ula , literally ‘the high cranes’ (‘cranes’ in the ornithological sense) is problematic 
and will be discussed in more detail later. ‘High-flying' is a frequent translation of al- ‘ ula in this 
context. 

4 Whatever the factual basis of this story, the image of believers and unbelievers worshipping 
together in the same masjid in the early stages of the development of the new form of monothe- 
ism is remarkable and suggestive. 
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At that the Prophet was mightily saddened and greatly feared God. But God, of His 
mercy, sent him a revelation, comforting him and diminishing the magnitude of what 
had happened. God told him that there had never been a previous prophet or apostle 
who had longed just as Muhammad had longed, and desired just as Muhammad had 
desired, but that Satan had cast into his longing just as he had cast onto the tongue of 
Muhammad. But God abrogates ( yanscikhu ) what Satan has cast, and puts His verses 
in proper order. That is, [God was saying to him] ‘You are just like other prophets and 
apostles’. 

And God revealed: ‘We never sent any apostle or prophet before you but that, when 
he longed, Satan cast into his longing. But God abrogates what Satan casts in, and then 
God puts His verses in proper order, for God is all-knowing and wise’ [Koran, 22:52], 
So God drove out the sadness from His prophet and gave him security against what 
he feared. He abrogated what Satan had cast upon his tongue in referring to their gods: 
‘They are the high-flying cranes whose intercession is accepted’, 5 [replacing those 
words with] the words of God when Allat, al- c Uzza and Manat the third, the other are 
mentioned: ‘Should you have males [as offspring] and He females! That, indeed, would 
be an unfair [dlza, which Ibn Ishaq glosses as ‘ awja , ‘odd’, ‘crooked’] division. They 
are only names which you and your fathers have given them’ ... as far as As many as 
are the angels in heaven, their intercession shall be of no avail unless after God has per- 
mitted it to whom He pleases and accepts’ [53:21-6] - meaning, how can the interces- 
sion of their gods be of any avail with Him? 

When there had come from God the words which abrogated what Satan had cast on 
to the tongue of His prophet, Quraysh said, ‘Muhammad has gone back on what he 
said about the status of our gods relative to God, changed it and brought something 
else’, for the two phrases [‘these are the high-flying cranes’, ‘whose intercession is to be 
hoped for’] which Satan had cast on to the tongue of the Prophet had found a place in 
the mouth of every polytheist. They, therefore, increased in their evil and in their 
oppression of everyone among them who had accepted Islam and followed the 
Prophet. 

That band of the Prophet’s followers who had left the land of Abyssinia on account 
of the report that the people of Mecca had accepted Islam when they prostrated 
together with the Prophet, drew near. But when they approached Mecca they heard 
that the talk about the acceptance of Islam by the people of Mecca was wrong. 
Therefore, they only entered Mecca in secret or after having obtained a promise of pro- 
tection. 

Among those of them who came to Mecca at that time and remained there until emi- 
grating to Medina and taking part in the battle of Badr alongside Muhammad there 
was, from the family of ‘Abd Shams b. ‘Abd Manaf b. Qusayy, ‘Uthman b. ‘Aflan 
together with his wife Ruqayya the daughter of the Prophet, Abu Hudhayfa b. ‘Utba 
with his wife Sahla bint Suhayl, and another group with them, numbering together 33 
men.’ 6 

5 Sic - turtada, previously it has been turtajd. 

6 Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1192 If. This account of the 'satanic verses’ incident which Tabari quotes 
from Ibn Ishaq does not occur in the version of the latter’s Sira made by Ibn Hisham. 
Muhammad b. Ka‘b al-QurazI, the claimed source of the report, was the son of a Companion 
of the Prophet. 
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This is probably the best-known report of the incident. In it we are told that 
the Prophet was misled into giving out as divine revelation certain phrases 
which had not in fact come from God. The false verses concerned Allat, al- 
c Uzza and Manat who are presented in the story as three gods (or rather god- 
desses) worshipped by the Meccan fellow townsmen of the Prophet. The 
Prophet is reported to have given the three - for a short time - some recogni- 
tion alongside God, as being able to intercede with Him, and thus to have won 
their devotees over to Islam. This situation lasted until the falsity of the verses 
was made clear to the Prophet by Gabriel and the true verses, the text of the 
Koran as we know it, revealed. In the true revelation the three beings are 
attacked as ‘mere names which you and your fathers have called them’, and 
the idea that God should have female offspring is ridiculed. 

The story is reported only to a limited extent in Muslim tradition and has 
been rejected by many Muslim scholars as an invention. 7 Nevertheless, it is 
part of the material of the tradition, widely known if not so often explicitly 
reported. 8 

First, it may be asked whether the reports about the ‘satanic verses’ reflect 
a real historical event or situation, a question which has received a variety of 
answers in modern scholarship. If they do, if there was indeed an event or 
episode resembling that reported in accounts such as that cited above, the 
importance of polytheism and idolatry in the society addressed by the Prophet 
would seem to be established and the traditional view of the koranic mush- 
rikun confirmed. If it could be shown that the story is not historical, that 
would not call into doubt the whole traditional image of the paganism of the 
jahiliyya (it might still be true that the three goddesses were worshipped by the 
pre-Islamic Arabs), but at least one apparently compelling piece of evidence 
for Meccan idolatry could be put on one side. 

It seems unlikely that the question can be resolved in a way that is com- 
pletely decisive. Those who accept that the traditional reports about the life of 
the Prophet have a factual basis and should be accepted as historical unless 
proven to be false are unlikely to be persuaded otherwise by suggestions about 
why the ‘satanic verses’ story might have come to exist. Here, as in so much of 
the discussion of the origins of Islam, much depends on theoretical presuppo- 
sitions and outlook. 

The main arguments in support of the historical basis of the reports have 
been two. First, that there is a sufficiently large number of versions of the 
story, preceded by different statements about the authorities and transmitters 

7 See editor’s note 64 in Musa b. 'Uqba. Maghazl, 68, where different views among the Muslim 
scholars are summarised following the presentation of Nasir al-DIn al-Albanl, Nash al-majanlq 
li-nasfi qissat al-ghardmq ('The Erection of Catapults for the Destruction of the Story of the 
Gharamq'). Damascus 1952. Note the title inserted, presumably by the editor, before Musa b. 
‘Uqba’s account of the incident: ‘ The Return of the Emigrants to Abyssinia and the Invention 
( ikhtira ) of the Story of the Gliaramq 

8 For the different versions see al-Albanl, Nash', Rubin, Eye of the Beholder, 156-66. 
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of the reports, to make one believe that there must be some basis in fact for 
them. Second, that since the story shows the Prophet giving in to temptation 
and compromising with idolatry, albeit temporarily, and that since the embar- 
rassment felt by many Muslims has led them to deny the truth of it, we may 
presume that there is no reason for the story to have been invented by Muslims 
and it must, therefore, reflect a real event. A slightly more sophisticated argu- 
ment holds that the story may not be literally true, but it at least reflects the 
fact that Muhammad’s monotheism took some time to develop and that there 
must have been a period when his attitude to the local polytheists and idolat- 
ers was less uncompromising than it became. According to that approach, the 
story of the 'Satanic verses’ merely condenses into a short time-span a devel- 
opment of perhaps several years. 9 

Both those arguments can be countered. The diversity of the reports, 
together with the inconsistencies and contradictions they contain, could be an 
argument against them rather than one in their favour, and, to those who see 
the tradition as constantly evolving and supplying answers to questions that 
it itself has raised, the argument that there would be no reason to develop and 
transmit material which seems derogatory of the Prophet or of Islam is too 
simple. For one thing, ideas about what is derogatory may change over time. 
We know that the doctrine of the Prophet’s infallibility and impeccability (the 
doctrine regarding his Hsma) emerged only slowly. 10 For another, material 
which we now find in the biography of the Prophet originated in various 
circumstances to meet various needs and one has to understand why material 
exists before one can make a judgement about its basis in fact. Just because 
the reasons are not always readily apparent does not mean that the historical 
reality of the reports is to be taken for granted. 

Recently two scholarly discussions of the reports about the ‘satanic verses’ 
have argued, in different ways, that they may be accounted for other than as 
reflexions of historical fact. 

John Burton sought to link the stories with theories about ‘abrogation’ 
( naskh ) in Muslim law - the theory that certain verses of the Koran or certain 
hadiths do not have any status as sources of law because their legal rulings or 
implications have been made obsolete by the revelation of other (later) verses 
or by reports about another (later) view or practice of the Prophet. As Burton 
showed, the theories can be very complex and cover a variety of different phe- 
nomena, and it is in fact difficult to subsume them all under the term naskh. 

However, Burton noted that the story of the ‘satanic verses’ is usually 
adduced by the exegetes in their commentaries on Koran 22:52, which uses the 
Arabic verb nasakha (‘God “abrogates ” -yansakhu - what Satan casts in’), and 
not, as might have been expected, in commentary on 53:19 ff., the place in 
which the ‘satanic verses’ are said to have been interpolated. He suggested, 


9 E.g., Watt, Muhammad at Mecca , 101-9; Welch, ‘Allah and Other Supernatural Beings’, 

throughout. 10 See EI2 s.v. “isma’ by W. Madelung. 
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therefore, that the story may have arisen in the course of exegesis of the former 
verse. The purpose of the story, he proposed, was to provide a justificatory 
example of one of the forms of naskh. The story concerns a verse which was 
at one time accepted as part of the revelation but was then removed from it. 

I think it is true to say that, in spite of Burton’s recognition that the purpose 
of a report needs to be understood before a judgement about its historicity can 
be made, his solution to the problem has not been widely accepted. That is 
partly due to the extreme complexity of some of his argument. Mainly, 
though, it is because a story in which Satan casts things on to the tongue of 
the Prophet, and God then intervenes to restore the true relevation, does not 
really serve to justify or exemplify a theory that God reveals something and 
later replaces it Himself with another true revelation. 11 

Uri Rubin’s approach is more concerned with the way in which biographi- 
cal material on the Prophet originated and was developed as it found its way 
into various sorts of Muslim texts. He notices that the reports of the ‘satanic 
verses’ alfair share a certain amount of material with other narratives that 
focus on the way in which the Prophet was isolated by his community but do 
not refer to temptation by Satan as such. He suggests a development whereby 
stories came to exist which applied to Muhammad themes and elements 
common in the lives of prophets or holy men - in this case the theme of rejec- 
tion and isolation of the prophet by his community - and that these themes 
were further developed under the influence of the Koran. 

Koran 17:73^4 talks of the opponents as trying to tempt the Prophet away 
from what God had revealed and to get him falsely to attribute something else 
to God, while 22:52, as we have seen, says that all prophets have been subject 
to satanic interference but that God removes or ‘abrogates’ what Satan has 
cast in. Rubin suggests that such verses, which themselves reflect the common 
themes of rejection and temptation in the lives of prophets or holy men, have 
helped to develop the stories about the Prophet’s isolation from his commu- 
nity and that the accounts of the ‘satanic verses’ have developed from a com- 
bination of such ideas. Because of the conflict between the stories and the 
strong reverence for the Prophet which grew in early Islam, the reports about 
the ‘satanic verses’ could be transmitted only in certain types of Muslim liter- 
ature and they did not penetrate as a whole into the major collections of 
hadiths. There they became truncated and inoffensive. 12 

Rubin makes no direct comment on the historicity of the event reported in 
the accounts of the ‘satanic verses’ but the introduction to his book makes it 
clear that he thinks that such material should be treated as literature and that 
any attempt to go beyond that to discuss the ‘facts’ is likely to be futile. 
Whether or not one agrees with all the details of his discussion of the accounts 
of the ‘satanic verses’, his argument that they, like many other stories about 


11 J. Burton, ‘Those are the High-Flying Cranes’, JSS , 15 (1970), 246-65. 

12 Rubin, Eye of the Beholder , 1 56 — 66. 
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the Prophet, can be understood as reflexions of common monotheist ideas 
about prophets and holy men are persuasive. The Muslim image of the 
Prophet was developed in conformity with models shared with other 
monotheists at the time of its formation. Rubin suggests how and why stories 
that later Muslim piety found uncomfortable could have arisen without being 
accounts of real events. 

It is also a possibility that the core of the story of the ‘satanic verses’ reflects 
arguments with opponents about the authenticity of the revelation. The story 
could be understood as a guarantee that the totality of the revelation is of 
divine origin, directed at opponents who asked how that could be known. It 
shows the futility of possible satanic attempts to subvert the word of God 
since God would always intervene to remove any corruptions and restore the 
true revelation. The implications of the story for the figure of the Prophet 
would only become evident as the doctrine of his infallibility evolved. 

Neither Burton nor Rubin were concerned with the three idols as such or with 
the question of whether the jahiliyya as traditionally conceived was the back- 
ground for the Koran and the origins of Islam. Their arguments concern the 
status of the ‘satanic verses’ story as historical fact, but not the generally 
accepted view that Allat, al- c Uzza and Manat were three goddesses wor- 
shipped in Mecca. Their approaches and conclusions may affect a part of the 
evidence supporting the traditional view of the Meccans as polytheists whose 
divinities included the three ‘daughters of God’ but the question remains of 
the historical reality behind the names. 

We may remind ourselves of what we may deduce from the Koran about the 
three entities named in Sura 53:19-20 and of what is dependent on extra- 
koranic sources. Negatively, the Koran does not tell us that the names refer to 
goddesses or idols, and it does not specifically associate them with Quraysh or 
Mecca. It is the tradition - mainly commentary on scripture and lives of the 
Prophet - that makes those identifications and associations. 

Positively, in Sura 53:19 and the following verses the opponents are charged 
with giving the names Allat, al-TJzza and Manat to beings they regarded as 
female offspring of God (53:21-2: ‘Are there males for you and females for 
Him? That would be an unfair division’), and it is suggested that they regarded 
them as angels who could intercede for them (53:26-7: ‘How many are the 
angels in the heavens whose intercession is useless unless after God has given 
permission for he whom He wishes and accepts. They who do not believe in 
the world to come name the angels with female names’). The opponents are 
accused of attaching the three names to beings whom they regard as angels 
and, as such, offspring of God with power to intercede with Him. 

It looks as if it is both the propriety of the names and the role attributed to 
the beings to whom they are given that the koranic passage is concerned to 
attack, not necessarily the existence of the entities themselves: ‘They are only 
names which you and your fathers have given to them. God has not sent down 
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any authority regarding them. They 13 follow mere supposition and their own 
desires. Yet the guidance has come to them from their Lord’ (53:23). ‘Those 
who do not believe in the world to come have named the angels with female 
names’ (53:27). 

Naturally, one should not necessarily conclude that the opponents really did 
or believed what they are accused of. It can be said, however, that the polemic 
of Koran 53:19-28 is consistent with other koranic passages which associate 
shirk with the belief in or veneration of angels, accuse the opponents of 
regarding the angels and jinn as the offspring of God, and charge them with 
making the angels female and granting them the power to intercede with God. 
Some of these passages were discussed in chapter 2 above. The distinctive 
element in 53:19-28 is the names that, it is here charged, the opponents give 
to the angels. 

Of course, it is possible, as has sometimes been suggested, that the koranic 
passage as we know it is the result of interpolation and combination of mate- 
rials that were at one time distinct. Read by itself it may be judged to have an 
element of inconsequentiality (the transition from the three names to the talk 
of angels and intercession at first seems odd), it switches from addressing the 
opponents directly to referring to them in the third person, and the story of 
the ‘satanic verses’ seems at least to envisage a text that has been disrupted at 
some point. It is preferable, however, to resort to such explanations only when 
a text cannot be made sense of as it stands, and it is not only possible to com- 
prehend Koran 53:19-28 without recourse to the possibility of interpolation 
but the passage is of a piece with others that polemicise against the mushrikun : 
more than that, it helps to make sense of a feature of those other passages that 
is otherwise puzzling. We will come back to this shortly. I do recognise, 
however, that I may be laying myself open to the charge of attempting to har- 
monise conflicting materials, a criticism I have made against some others 
above. 

At this point, however, the main thing is that the only koranic reference to 
the names Allat, al-'Uzza and Manat establishes a rather different image from 
the one we would have of them if we relied on the traditional information 
about these three ‘goddesses’ or ‘idols’. In the traditional material relating to 
them, the koranic polemic against the idea of intercession is visible only in the 
reports about the ‘satanic verses’, where, naturally, it could be a consequence 
of the fact that the story concerns the revelation of Koran 53:19 ff. which rid- 
icules the opponents’ hopes for intercession. On the other hand, the ‘high- 
flying cranes’ tag suggests that there might more to it than that - that the 
reference to intercession in connexion with the three beings may not be 
entirely explicable by the theory that it reflects the words of the koranic 
passage. But none of the other traditional reports about the three idols refer 


13 I.e., presumably, the opponents, now referred to in the third, rather than addressed in the 
second, person. 
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to the idea of intercession, and outside the Koran the three beings appear fun- 
damentally as idols. 

Before taking further this apparent tension between the koranic passage 
and the traditional material identifying the three as goddesses or idols, and 
before taking up some features of the ‘satanic verses’ story, we should return 
- in connexion with Allat, al-'Uzza and Manat - to some of the issues exam- 
ined in the previous chapter. How far is the traditional material consistent in 
what it tells us about the geographical locations, tribal associations, etc. of the 
three ‘idols’, and how far might material from outside the tradition be said to 
corroborate the traditional material? 

Like the material discussed in the previous chapter, the reports about Allat, 
al-'Uzza and Manat too are variant and sometimes inconsistent although, 
again, it is hardly possible to isolate completely distinct and independent tra- 
ditions. 

The traditional Muslim sources tend to associate Allat with Ta’if, although 
there are also reports associating her with Nakhla (a site connected in tradi- 
tion also with al-'Uzza and Suwa‘), ‘Ukaz and Mecca. 14 The Asnam gives its 
precise location in Ta’if: ‘where the left minaret of the mosque is today’. 15 

It is sometimes described as a cube-shaped rock (, sakhra murabba'a ) 
although there is reference to a building (bina) having been constructed over 
it and sometimes Allat is described as a sanctuary or stele (bayt) rather than 
as an idol or rock. 16 Waqidfs reference to the ‘head’ (ms) of Allat (here called 
al-Rabba, ‘the Lady’) might indicate that there was a view of her as an idol in 
human or animal form, although Wellhausen resisted that implication. 17 
Sometimes the rock is said to have been white. 18 

She is said to have been the object of veneration ( ta c zlm ) by Quraysh and 
‘all the Arabs’, and her guardians ( sadana ) came from the Banu Thaqif, the 
dominant tribe of Ta’if. The name of the clan within Thaqif that controlled 
the sidana is variantly given. 19 The destruction of Allat in Ta’if is said to have 


14 Tab.. Tafsir (Bulaq). XXVII, 35 1.2 on Koran 53:19-22: it was a bayt at Nakhla that Quraysh 
worshipped but some say that it was at Ta’if. See too Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 201 and 
n.76. Tabari cites Qatada as thinking it was in Ta’if, Ibn Zayd as thinking it was in Nakhla. 
The associations with 'Ukaz and Mecca arise in the accounts of the etymology of the name 
Allat (for the story of the ‘grinder’, al-Latt. see above, chap. 4, p. 102, n. 29). Wellhausen, Reste, 
31 notes what he identifies as a tendency by later generations to conflate Allat and al-'Uzza. 
Wellhausen’s insistence that early tradition knew of Allat only in connexion with Ta’if and al- 
'Uzza only in connexion with Nakhla seems contradicted, however, by Tabari’s citation of Ibn 
Zayd as placing Allat at Nakhla. (W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites , 2nd ed., 
1894, repr. New York 1972, 211-12 situated Allat at Tabala; that is probably a confusion with 
Dhu ’1-Khalasa - an example of how easy it is to generate variant material.) 

15 Asnam K-R, 10 (text) = 37 (trans.). 

16 Tabari, Tafsir , XXVII, 35 1.2 (bayt); Asnam K-R, 10 (text) = 37 (trans.) (a squared rock at Ta’if 
... its sadins had erected a building [bina] over it). 

17 WaqidI, Maghazi, 971; Wellhausen, Reste, 32. 18 Yaqut cited in Wellhausen, Reste, 30. 

19 Asnam K-R, 10 (text) = 32 (trans.); Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 312; Wellhausen, Reste, 31, citing 
also WaqidI and Sira; in spite of the variants they all seem to agree that the sadins belonged to 
the tribe of Thaqif. 
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occurred at the hands of the ThaqatT MughTra b. Shu'ba (usually, but not 
always, accompanied by Abu Sufyan). 20 

As for al-'Uzza, the main difficulty regarding the traditional reports is the 
relationship, if any, between the following blocks of material. 

1 Material in which al-'Uzza is associated with the tribe of Ghatafan. The 
man named as responsible for adopting the idol from ‘Amr b. Luhayy is a 
certain Zalim b. As'ad whom the tradition ascribes to the clan of Murra of 
Ghatafan. The guardians of the idol are named as the clan of Sinna b. 
Murra (of Ghatafan). Zalim is reported to have built a buss over al-'Uzza. 
The site of the idol is connected with the toponym Nakhla. 21 

2 A tradition that a buss associated with Ghatafan was destroyed by Zuhayr 
b. Janab al-Kalbl. The reports emphasise that this buss was related in some 
way to the Meccan sanctuary (e.g. that it contained stones from al-Safa and 
al-Marwa). It is suggested that it was built to rival the sanctuary at Mecca 
and that the people of Zalim b. As'ad used to worship it (rather than the 
Meccan sanctuary?). One version says that when Zuhayr destroyed it he also 
killed Zalim. These reports do not seem to refer to al-'Uzza and do not have 
the toponym Nakhla. 22 

3 The standard tradition about the destruction of al-'Uzza says that the 
Prophet sent Khalid b. al-Walid to Nakhla to destroy it. The guardian clan 
was that of Shayban of the tribe of Sulaym, and the last guardian was a 
man called Dubayya of Shayban. Khalid killed him. We do not need to 
repeat here the well known story about the cutting down of the trees and 
the appearance of the naked black old woman. 23 

As will be apparent, the information about the family of guardians in 1 is 
difficult to square with that in 3, and the report about the destruction of the 
buss in 2 seems to conflict with the story of Khalid’s attack on the idol in 3. 

20 Asnam K-R, 10 (text) =32 (trans.); Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 315; Ibn Hisham, Sira , II, 541; 
WaqidI, Maghazi, 971-2; Musa b. ‘Uqba, Maghazi, 312-13; Wellhausen, Reste, 30-1; Fahd, 
Pantheon , 120; ‘All, Mufassal, VI, 234; Krone, Altarabische Gottheit,, 198-200. 

21 Asnam K-R, 11-12 (text) = 38-9 (trans.); Ibn Habib, Muhabbar , 315. The Asnam does not 
specifically mention Ghatafan by name, but tells us about Zalim. The Muhabbar does not refer 
to Zalim but mentions Ghatafan by name and the name of the clan of guardians. The Asnam 
glosses buss as bayt , ‘house, sanctuary, stele’ (fa-band ’alayhd bussan yuridu baytari). While the 
Muhabbar says that al-'Uzza was a tree at Nakhla by which there was an idol ( wathan ), the 
Asnam talks of the busslbavt as a place in which a voice could be heard and gives a relatively 
detailed topographical account of the site of the idol which begins with the specification that 
it was in a wadi of Nakhlat al-Shamiyya called Hurad. 

22 M. J. Kister, ‘Mecca and the Tribes of Arabia’, in M. Sharon (ed.), Studies in Islamic History 
and Civilization in Honour of Prof. David Ayalon, Jerusalem and Leiden 1986, 43. The main 
sources cited by Kister are Abu ’1-Faraj ‘All b. Husayn al-Isfahanl, Kitdb al-Aghdm, 24 vols., 
Cairo 1927-74, XII, 126 (commenting on a verse). Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Fayruzabadl, al- 
Qamus al-muhit, 4 vols., Bulaq 1301-2 AH, s.v. ‘bss’, Baladhurl, Ansab (in MS), and Ibn al- 
Kalbl, Jamharat al-nasab, Riwayat al-Sukkari ‘an Ibn Habib (in MS (ed. NajI Hasan, Beirut 
1986, 476)). Both Kister and Lecker prefer to interpret Buss as a toponym, and there is some 
support for this in the traditional material (Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 39). 

23 Asnam K-R, 15-16 (text) = 41 (trans.); Ibn Habib, Muhabbar, 124, 315. 
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Other features of the tradition are also confusing. For example, in spite of the 
reports associating al-'Uzza with Ghatafan, others specify that it was wor- 
shipped by Quraysh and Kinana. 24 In spite of those reports that understand 
buss as a bayt or building of some sort, others have it as a place name whether 
connected with Nakhla or not. 25 

Faced with these difficulties, Wellhausen sought to resolve the inconsisten- 
cies by postulating a confusion between two different sanctuaries of al-'Uzza, 
one at Nakhla and one at a place called Buss nearby, a confusion caused in 
part by the traditional assumption that ‘Amr b.Luhayy had only one version 
of each idol to distribute to the Arabs. Lecker, on the other hand, was per- 
suaded that the topographical details are consistent enough to indicate one 
sanctuary only and sought to resolve the difficulties in the traditional material 
by postulating a change in circumstances over time, Sulaym taking over the 
guardianship from Ghatafan, and Quraysh coming into the picture following 
Zuhayr’s destruction of the so-called Ka'ba of Ghatafan. Ihsan 'Abbas, who 
published a text of Abu Talib al-Marrakushi containing an account specific 
to Ghatafan of the corruption of Abrahamic monotheism among the descen- 
dants of Ishmael, also postulated a development over time. Similar views were 
put forward by Fahd and followed by Krone. 

In theory both solutions are possible, as is the view that it is not possible to 
put the material into an orderly pattern since we do not know enough about 
its sources or the reasons why it has generated so many variants. The material 
summarised here, and characterised by Krone as ‘somewhat contradictory’, is 
only a small part of the total traditional material relating to, or made to relate 
to, al-'Uzza. 26 

The diversity of the information about Manat and the difficulty of deduc- 
ing sure information about this ‘goddess’ is well brought out in Jawad ‘All’s 
collection of material. 27 While there is general agreement on her site, said in 
the Asnam to be ‘on the seashore in the district of al-Mushallal at Qudayd 
between Medina and Mecca’, 28 a wide variety of tribal or clan names are given 
with reference to those associated with her cult and guardianship. There is a 
tendency to link her especially with the Ansar (Aws and Khazraj) but Azd 
(especially the Ghatarlf), the Khuza'a, Quraysh and ‘all of the Arabs’ are men- 
tioned in different sources. 

Some say that she was worshipped in the form of a rock (the name is some- 
times explained from the fact that the blood of sacrificial offerings was poured 

24 Ibn Hisham. Sira , I, 84; AzraqI. Akhbar Makka, I, 126 mentions Khuza'a as well as Quraysh 
and Kinana. 25 Wellhausen. Reste, 37-8; Lecker, Banu Sulaym , 39. 

26 Wellhausen, Reste, 34-40; Lecker, Banu Sulaym, 37-42; Ihsan ‘Abbas, 'Two Hitherto 
Unpublished Texts on Pre-Islamic Religion', in La Signification clu has moyen age dans I'histoire 
et la culture du monde musulman ( Actes du 8e congres de V union europeenne des arabisants et 
islamisants), Aix-en-Provence 1976, 7-16; Fahd, Pantheon, 165; S. Krone, Altarabische 
Gottheit, 516 draws attention to the fact that the hypothesis of two sanctuaries might help to 
explain the dual al-‘Uzzatan which occurs in poetry, but nevertheless favours a single sanctu- 
ary solution. 27 Mufassal, VI, 246-50. 

28 Note, however, the references to Wadan (Yaqut) and Fadak (Ya'qubI): ‘All, Mufassal, VI, 246, 
notes 4 and 5. 
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- tumna - over the rock), others as an idol ( sanam ) sculpted in a particular 
shape from a rock, others that Manat was a bayt (stele, sanctuary). 

Reports about the destruction of Manat sometimes name ‘All as the one 
responsible, sometimes Abu Sufyan, and sometimes Sa‘d b. Zayd al-Ashhall. 
These stories sometimes include reference to the appearance of a naked black 
old woman, just as in the stories about al-‘Uzza. 

It can be seen, therefore, that much of the traditional material pertaining to 
the three ‘daughters of God’ displays the stereotypical features and the vari- 
ants and inconsistencies that characterise the reports about j ah ill idolatry in 
general. It is difficult to establish from this material the basic facts about these 
‘idols’ of the jahiliyva, let alone to deduce anything about their character or 
to use them to illuminate religious conditions in Arabia before Islam. 

How far do the attestations of the names outside the tradition affect our 
attitude to the traditional material? There is no reason to doubt that names 
related to those the Koran says were given by the opponents to beings whom 
they regarded as ‘daughters of God’, and which Muslim tradition identifies as 
those of goddesses, idols or sanctuaries, were in common use with reference 
to deities or other supernatural entities in the Near East, including Arabia, 
before Islam. 

There are certainly difficulties in connecting the Allat of the Koran and 
Muslim tradition with the Alilat that Herodotus (fifth century BC) identifies 
with Ourania and pairs with Oratalt as the sole deities of the Arabs (of Sinai 
and the adjoining regions). 29 Nevertheless, forms similar to the Arabic are 
widely attested epigraphically and in theophoric names from before Islam. 
Zenobia’s son and co-ruler was, for example, called Ouaballathos (i.e., prob- 
ably Wahb Allat, ‘The Gift of Allat’), and that he was also known as 
AthenodSros implies that Athene might have been assimilated with Allat. 
Since the Semitic form merely means ‘the Goddess’, it is not surprising to find 
it frequently recurring in the Middle East and around the Mediterranean 
among Semitic-speaking non-monotheist peoples. 

Names that seem to be connected with the al-‘Uzza and Manat of Muslim 
tradition are less frequently attested but occur often enough to show that the 
koranic names are not mere inventions. Forms related to the former are 
attested, for example, in Lihyanite (h-n ‘-z-y ), in Nabataean ( c -z-y), and in 
south Arabian ( c -z-y-n), and the toponym Elusa (modern Halasa, south-west 
of Beersheba) has been suggested as a Latin form of the name. An apparently 
plural form of Manat (m-n-w-t-w) occurs in Nabataean inscriptions (see above 
on Dhu 1-Shara) and, famously, in Latin as Manavat in an inscription made 
by a Roman soldier of Palmyrene origin in Hungary. 30 

It is apparent, therefore, that the names given in the Koran and in Muslim 


29 Krone, Altcirabische Gottheit, 55 f., 70 ff. 

30 See Wellhausen, Reste, 28, 32-4, 40-5, ERE, s.v. ‘Arabs (Ancient)' by Noldeke; Fahd, Pantheon, 
111-20. 123-6, and 163-82; the articles in El s.vv. ‘Lat", ‘Manat’ and “Uzza’; and Krone, 
Altarabische Gottheit, for fuller references to occurrences of the three names outside Muslim 
tradition. 
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tradition relate to forms relatively well attested over a broad chronological 
span before Islam and, notably, especially in the north Arabian and Syrian 
desert region. It is also the case, however, that Muslim tradition is either not 
aware of this or chooses to ignore it. It explains and describes Allat, al-'Uzza 
and Manat entirely in the context of the jahiliyya, linking them with the story 
of ‘Amr b. Luhayy’s introduction of idolatry and attempting to account for 
the names by etymologies and legends such as that of al-latt, ‘the grinder’. 31 

Drawing on evidence external to the Muslim tradition, evidence relating to 
Syria, Mesopotamia and the Sinai, modern scholars have frequently asso- 
ciated the names, especially that of al-'Uzza, with cults devoted to astral 
bodies, particularly Venus. Her worship was ascribed to the Arabs of the 
northern border regions by several writers of Late Antiquity. The name of 
Manat has also been associated with the worship of Fate, which might be 
implied by the Arabic root m-n-y/w with which it seems to be associated, 
although the Nabataean and Latin attestations seem to olfer a plural form (in 
classical antiquity Fate was often conceived of as a trio of goddesses). It is 
notable, however, that there is little if anything in the Muslim traditional 
material that explicitly supports such identifications and links. Discussing al- 
'Uzza, Noldeke could find no evidence in the Muslim traditional literature of 
a realisation of her astral character - he argued that that was to be explained 
by the fact that worshippers of a deity tend to personify it and do not ask what 
was its original significance - and Fahd, once he moves away from the non- 
Muslim to the Muslim material, becomes very speculative and tenuous in 
attempting to support the argument that the cult of al-'Uzza and the others 
was derived from the cult of Venus. 32 I am not arguing that these 
identifications and associations are wrong - indeed the argument identifying 
al-'Uzza with Venus is strong - but underlining the remoteness of the Muslim 
traditional from the other evidence. 

One notable feature of the traditional material, again, is the way in which it 
is made to relate to Mecca. In much of the traditional material the three ‘idols’ 
are associated with places other than Mecca ( with Ta’if, Nakhla and Qudayd, 
for example) and with tribes and families other than Quraysh (with Thaqlf, 
Ghatafan, and others). In other reports, however, the tradition seems con- 
cerned to establish Meccan connexions. 

This is done in various ways. The most obvious is to present the three beings 
in the context of the Meccan 'Amr b. Luhayy’s distribution of idols among 
the Arabs. Another is to link up both al-'Uzza and Manat with the Meccan 
sanctuary and its ceremonies by telling us that the devotees of the idol con- 

31 See above, (chap. 4, n. 29). Michael Cook draws attention to the oddity that the story of the 
‘grinder’ would make Allat masculine. 

32 For the suggestion that Allat represented the sun (feminine in Arabic and most Semitic lan- 
guages), see Wellhausen, Reste, 33 - a suggestion that is supported by reference to Muslim tra- 
dition. Fahd, Pantheon, 118-19 proposes that all three were associated in Arabia with the 
worship of Venus. For the suggested link between Manat and the Canaanite MenI (Fate?) in 
Isaiah 65:1 1, see ERE, s.v. Arabs (Ancient)’ by Noldeke, 661. 
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cerned included a visit to the idol in their hajj rituals. Quraysh, we are told, did 
not consider their hajj complete until they had made a visit to the idol of al- 
‘Uzza where they desacralised themselves by shaving their heads (cf. the report 
alluding to Isaf and Na’ila, p. 68 above); on the other hand we are sometimes 
told that the adherents of Manat did not regard their participation in the 
Meccan hajj as complete until they had visited the idol (or bayt or rock) where 
they would shave their heads and ‘stand’, sometimes that they began their pil- 
grimage to Mecca there ( yuhilluna minha li’l-hajj ila 1-Ka‘ba ). 33 

The different versions of the etymological story linking the name of Allat 
with the person who ground cereal (al-latt, ‘the grinder’) to make a broth for 
the pilgrims in particular seem to show an almost subconscious urge to bring 
Allat into a connexion with Mecca. While many of the stories place the man 
who ground up the cereal in Ta’if (the most common view in the tradition is 
that the sanctuary of Allat was there) and make him a man of Thaqlf, the tribe 
of that town, 34 others seem to imagine that he was active in Mecca. One 
version talks of him providing broth for the ‘pilgrims’ ( al-hajj ) and says that 
he was deified after Khuza'a had driven out Jurhum, which is a part of the tra- 
ditions relating to Mecca. In one version it was ‘Amr b. Luhayy himself who 
was responsible for deifying the grinder. In another he is said to have made a 
kiswa (covering) for the sanctuary ( al-bayt ), again making a link with Mecca. 
Yet another version situates his activity at ‘Ukaz, the fair associated with 
Mecca in tradition. 35 

In the story of the ‘satanic verses’ the three goddesses appear as the major 
deities of Mecca. When the Prophet wishes to win the support of his fellow 
townsmen, his first thought - under Satan’s influence - is to give Allat, al- 
c Uzza and Manat a place in Islam, and that is sufficient to bring about the con- 
version of Quraysh. According to the Asnam, ‘Quraysh in Mecca and those of 
the Arabs who abode there with them did not revere anything of the idols more 
than al-‘Uzza, then Allat and then Manat’. 36 It could be that these reports 
connecting the three idols with Mecca reflect the ideas and preconceptions of 
the creators and collectors of Muslim tradition, influenced by the fact that 
they are named in the Koran and the general ‘Meccocentricity’ of tradition, 
rather than arising from whatever original material was available to them. 

It is, nevertheless, unlikely that all of the material in Muslim tradition relat- 
ing to the three beings is the result of mere speculation generated by the fact 


33 Asnam K-R, 8-9 (text) = 36-7 (trans.); ‘When 'Amr b. Luhayy had done that [i.e., distributed 
the idols], the Arabs yielded to the idols, worshipped them and adopted them. The oldest of 
them all was Manat.' It was the people of Yathrib, and others who followed them, who, having 
fulfilled the duties of the liajj , remained in a sacral state until they had visited Manat. Cf. the 
report of Ibn Ishaq in AzraqI, Akhbar Makka, I, 124—5; for a similar report referring to al- 
‘Uzza and Quraysh, see 126. 

34 Remarkably, one version says that the man came from Nakhla, a site sometimes associated with 
Allat but more often with al-‘Uzza. 

35 For a conspectus, see Krone Altarabische Gottheit, 44 ff. 

36 Asnam K-R, 16 (text) = 43 (trans.). 
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that the three names occur in the Koran. As well as the solidity of the names 
themselves, we have just noted that many of the reports about Allat, al-'Uzza 
and Manat do not obviously relate to Mecca and that the traditional scholars 
often seem concerned to make such a connexion. In addition we have features 
such as the fact that some oaths and verses mention Allat and al-‘Uzza in 
tandem without mentioning Manat, and that sometimes we meet the proble- 
matic ‘two ‘Uzzas’ (a I- uzzatan). On top of that there is the the al-gharaniq al- 
ula tag. None of this is easily explicable as arising merely out of exegesis of 
Koran 53: 19 If. and some of it seems to create difficulties for the tradition - it 
would have been simpler if the material consistently portrayed idols, unam- 
biguously connected them with Mecca and Quraysh, and always referred to 
them together as a trinity. 

There is a tension between the koranic passage relating to the three beings 
and the traditional material treating them as typical idols, but the traditional 
material cannot be written off completely as the product of speculative exege- 
sis or of mere invention. Although its general tenor is to assimilate Allat, al- 
'Uzza and Manat to the image of pre-Islamic Arab idolatry as a corruption 
of Abrahamic monotheism with Mecca as the focus of the whole develop- 
ment, the tradition seems to preserve fragments of material which might be 
valuable if they could be disentangled from the framework within which they 
are presented. However, the inconsistencies and confusions in the basic infor- 
mation the tradition conveys make one pessimistic about establishing what the 
facts were and warn against building far-reaching theories on them. It is also 
doubtful how far the facts, if they can be isolated, will help us to understand 
the background to the Koran and to Islam. 

We now revert to the significance of the koranic passage (53: 19-28) and the 
al-gharaniq al-ula tag in the story of the ‘satanic verses’. 

The lack of consistency between the traditional material which portrays the 
three beings as idols or goddesses and the koranic verses which associate the 
names, in the opponents’ usage, with angels has sometimes been noticed by 
scholars. The dominant influence of the tradition has generally meant that in 
such cases it has been the koranic image that has been taken to be distorted: 
the three beings were really gods or idols of the pagans, especially the 
Meccans, but for particular reasons it is alleged in the Koran that the oppo- 
nents regarded them as angels and as daughters of God. Thus Paul Eichler 
suggested that the pagans chose to represent their gods as angels and daugh- 
ters of Allah in the hope that Muhammad would allow them to continue to 
venerate them. The concept emerged under the pressure the Prophet was exert- 
ing on the Meccans but, of course, Muhammad would have nothing to do with 
it. 37 Alford Welch, on the other hand, understands the koranic passage 53:19 
ff. as an attack upon three goddesses worshipped by the Meccans who did 
indeed identify them as ‘daughters of Allah’. The identification of them as 


37 Eichler, Dschinn, Teufel und Engel, 101-2. 
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angels is a part of the koranic polemic and was not accepted by the Meccans 
themselves. It was a stage in the process whereby the Prophet gradually 
redefined and thus diminished the gods of his opponents, a process that cul- 
minated in the denial of their existence. The issue of intercession, according 
to Welch, ‘although an important statement on this subject is made here’ (i.e., 
53:26-8), is not of central importance. 38 

Such approaches give priority to the traditional data over the words of the 
Koran itself, 39 and Welch’s playing down of the issue of intercession seems 
unjustified. Can we make sense of the koranic passage without assuming with 
the tradition that the opponents were polytheists and idolaters, and in a way 
that does not involve supposition about a fragmented and interpolated text? 

The koranic passage beginning ‘Have you not seen [or ‘considered’] Allat, 
al-‘Uzza and Manat’ goes on to criticise the opponents for attributing female 
offspring to God while having males for themselves, to insist that the names 
are simply names which the opponents have traditionally given the three enti- 
ties, to deny that the intercession of the angels can be of any use, except for 
those to whom God grants it and finds it acceptable, and finally to accuse 
those who give female names to the angels of not believing in the world to 
come. 40 

Other passages in the Koran, as we have seen, attack the opponents for 
viewing the angels as female offspring of God and seem to accuse them of 
angel worship. ‘On the day when [God] gathers them all together, He will ask 
the angels, “Was it these who worshipped you?” They will reply, “Glory be to 
You! You are our patron, not these. Rather they worshipped the jinn and most 
of them had faith in them.’” (34:40-1 ) ‘[God] does not command you that you 
take the angels and the prophets as lords’ (3:80). Of the various passages 
accusing the opponents of regarding the angels as female, we may confine our- 
selves to 17:40: ‘Has your Lord granted sons to you and taken [for Himself] 
females from among the angels? You say a grave thing.’ Even allowing for 
polemical distortion, there is a consistency here which it seems arbitrary to 
reject in favour of the traditional image of the opponents’ one-dimensional 
idolatry. 


38 Welch, ‘Allah and Other Supernatural Beings’, 739. 

39 Although it should be noted that Welch does not necessarily accept the historicity of the 
‘satanic verses’ story; see Welch, Allah and Other Supernatural Beings’, n.12. 

40 For convenience a translation of the relevant passage from Sura 53 may be given here: And 
have you seen Allat and al-‘Uzza/19/ and Manat the third the other?/20/ Is it that there are 
males for you and females for Him?/21/ That would be an unfair division./22/ They are only 
names which you and your fathers have given them. God has not revealed any authority regard- 
ing them. They follow only supposition and personal impulses, but the Guidance has come to 
them from their Lord./23/ Does man have whatever he desires?/24/ To God belongs the world 
to come and this one./25/ How many are the angels in the heavens but their intercession is good 
for nothing unless after God has given permission to whomever He desires and finds accept- 
able.^/ Those who do not believe in the world to come call the angels with female names./27/ 
They have no certain knowledge about it but follow only supposition. Supposition is good for 
nothing regarding the truth./28/’ 
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The idea of angels as female and as daughters of God has puzzled modern 
scholars. The identification of angels as sons of God or as some kind of ema- 
nation of God is quite easy to document, the most obvious example being the 
traditional Jewish and Christian interpretation of the ‘sons of God’ in Genesis 
chapter 6 as fallen angels. Other references to ‘sons of God’ in the Hebrew 
Bible were also traditionally often interpreted as angels (Job 1:6 IT., Psalm 
29:1, etc.). 41 Angels as female and daughters, however, have been difficult to 
document. Paul Eichler argued that koranic attacks on the veneration of 
angels could make sense in a Jewish or Christian context, but could find no 
evidence of identification of the angels as female among Jewish or Christian 
groups. He concluded that the idea of the angels as daughters of God must be 
a product of Arab pagan syncretism: ‘Wherever there is talk of the daughters 
of Allah we find ourselves in contact with Arab paganism. . . . The pagans 
must, therefore, have invented this heresy (diese Ketzerei).’ 42 

Ilse Lichtenstadter sought to break the link between ‘the daughters of 
Allah’ and angels completely, arguing instead that we should associate the 
‘daughters’ with folk stories about water birds, and attributing the willingness 
of both Muslim and western scholars to accept their identification with angels 
as a reflexion of ‘Western medieval ideas of the character of angels’. 43 Her 
treatment of the koranic material is unconvincing, however, and again one sees 
the dominance of the traditional material - in this case the ‘satanic verses’ 
story - over the koranic text itself. 

Without Koran 53:19 ff. the attack on the opponents for regarding the 
angels as female offspring of God would indeed be puzzling. But at least that 
koranic passage goes some way towards helping us understand the charge: the 
mushrikun regard the angels as female because they give (some of) them female 
names - Allat, al-TJzza and Manat. One might speculate that the opponents 
themselves would not have admitted that they regarded the angels as female 
but that they had left themselves open to the accusation because they 
identified as angels entities that were traditionally given female names, 
whether or not they really went so far as to use the three names the Koran pro- 
vides. Other koranic passages that deplore the opponents’ idea that the angels 
are female offspring of God could be explained as reflexions of the charge 
made in Koran 53:19-20. 

That suggestion must be speculative, but at least it does not go beyond the 
koranic evidence.The identification as angels of entities bearing female names 
could make sense in relation to a group that saw stars, planets and other astral 
bodies as angels, ideas which seem to have flourished in some early Jewish and 
Christian sects. 44 The book of Enoch 6-8 gives the names of several angels, 


41 Of course, the connotations of ‘son(s) of God’, ‘children of God', etc. in the monotheistic tra- 
dition extended beyond simply the angels by early Islamic times: Wansbrough, Sectarian 
Milieu, 20, 43. 42 Eichler, Dschinn, Teufel und Engel, 98-9. 

43 I. Lichtenstadter, ‘A Note on the gharaniq and Related Qur’anic Problems’, IOS, 5 (1975), 
54—61. 44 See above, p. 53 note 20. 
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among them Kbkabiel (Star of God) and Satarel, which L. Ginzberg sug- 
gested contains the name of Ishtar/Astarte, the Semitic mother goddess with 
affinities to the western Aphrodite/Venus. 45 

As has been mentioned, the non-Muslim evidence, especially that relating 
to al-TJzza but to some extent also that relating to the other two, has led 
modern scholars frequently to associate the cults of the three ‘goddesses’ with 
the worship of astral bodies, particularly Venus. It is conceivable that this idea 
underlies the koranic accusation that the opponents gave the angels female 
names and regarded them as the daughters of God. If the three names given 
in Koran 53:19-20 had been used to refer to Venus or any other of the hea- 
venly bodies, and if the opponents did associate the heavenly bodies with 
angels, the koranic polemic against them would be understandable. 46 

The al-gharariiq al- c uld tag also relates to angels. That tag has a distinctive 
quality and is not obviously explicable as an elaboration of anything koranic. 
In the Asnam ‘these are al-gharaniq al- ula whose intercession is to be hoped 
for’ is not associated with the ‘satanic verses’ affair (which is not alluded to in 
that work) but rather is said to have been part of a ritual verbal formula which 
Quraysh recited in the jahiliyya when they circumambulated the Ka'ba. That 
ritual formula began, according to the report in the Asnam, with a slight 
variant upon Koran 53:19-20 and then finished with the ‘high-flying cranes’ 
tag. The tag, therefore, may have an existence independent of the ‘satanic 
verses’ story, and perhaps of Ibn Kalbi’s report too. 47 

Although the exact significance of the phrase must remain uncertain, al- 
‘ula, often understood as ‘high-flying’, could also punningly reflect designa- 
tions of the angels as the ‘exalted ones’ or ‘high beings’. In Koran 37:8 and 
38:69 there is a reference to the ‘high assembly’ ( al-mala al-a‘la), referring to 
the heavenly court of God and the angels. The former verse is part of a 
passage in which it is said that the stars are set in the lower heaven ( al-sama 
al-dunya) so that the rebellious satans may not overhear what passes in the 
high assembly. 48 

Although ghardniq is understood in a variety of ways in the Muslim 


45 For the passage from Enoch see R. H. Charles (ed.). The Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphia of the 
Old Testament, 2 vols., Oxford 1913, II, The Pseudepigraphia, 191-2; for Satarel’s possible link 
with Ishtar, see Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, V, 1 52, and for references to Ishtar in Aramaic 
incantation texts, apparently as an angel or demon, see J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts from Nippur, Philadelphia 1913, Glossary A: Personal names and epithets of deities, s.v. 
‘str’. 

46 Allat ( ‘the Goddess’) and al-'Uzza (‘the Mighty Lady’) are in themselves so unspecific that they 
could refer to any of the stars or planets or something else. The name of Manat is most obvi- 
ously associated with Fate but it has been suggested that, in the form Menutum, it was one of 
the names of Ishtar in ancient Mesopotamia (see the literature cited by Fahd at the beginning 
of his article s.v. ‘Manat’ in EI2). 

47 Asnam K-R, 12 (text) = 39 (trans.). Eichler, Dschinn , Teufel und Engel 100, and Rubin, Eye of 
the Beholder, 159, appear to accept that the QurashI ritual formula was the real Sitz im Leben 
for the ‘high-flying cranes’ tag and that it found its way from there into the ‘satanic verses’ story. 

48 See further Montgomery. Samaritans, 216 for designations of angels in Aramaic including 
‘celestial folk’ (f-m '- l-’-y ) and ‘powers of heaven’ (h-y-l sh-m-y-’: in Daniel 4:32). 
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lexicographical tradition, 49 the most obvious sense is that of ‘cranes’ or some 
other sort of long-necked water fowl such as storks, herons or even swans. 
There is a possible conceptual link with angels: apart from traditional angelic 
imagery, such birds may have a role in popular belief as messengers of God or 
the gods just as an angel is a messenger of God. In European folklore the stork 
is the deliverer of new babies. Some association of the ideas of angel and stork 
is perhaps shown in the book of the prophet Zechariah 5:9, where the angel 
shows him a vision of two women with wings ‘like those of a stork’ (ke-kanfe 
ha-hasldah ) who carry away the barrel of wickedness to the land of Shinar. 50 

These can only be tentative suggestions and 1 am less concerned to argue for 
a ‘real’ meaning of Koran 53:19 ff. or of the al-ghardniq al- c uld tag than to 
stress the lack of fit between the koranic passage referring to the three ‘daugh- 
ters of God’ in the context of an attack on the opponents’ ideas about angels 
on the one hand and the traditional identification of them as three chief idols 
of the Meccans on the other. It also seems that the designation of Allat, al- 
‘Uzza and Manat as al-ghardniq al- c ula in the story of the ‘satanic verses’ is 
sufficiently distinctive to indicate that here, at least, the traditional material 
shows some understanding of the context in which the names occur in the 
Koran. It may even be a remnant in the traditional material of polemic against 
the beliefs of the koranic mushrikun. Although the ‘satanic verses’ story (and 
Ibn al-Kalbfs explanation of the phrase too) implies that the Meccans saw al- 
ghardniq al- ula as a favourable way of referring to their goddesses, it is more 
likely to have been a term of mockery used against people accused of the 
worship of angels. In any case, the remainder of the ‘satanic verses’ story, like 
the rest of the traditional material, portrays the three ‘daughters of God’ as 
mere idols or goddesses in keeping with the image of pre-Islamic pagan idol- 
atry in general. 

We may attempt to summarise the general conclusions that emerge from the 
discussion of the material on the daughters of God in this chapter and that of 
the idolatry of the Arabs more generally in the previous one. First, the tradi- 
tional Muslim material cannot all be explained as the result of mere specula- 
tion or elaboration of the koranic material. It seems to contain details that 
cannot be explained in that way and some of which are inconvenient for the 
tradition. Those details, however, are fragmentary, lack a real context, and are 
reported with variants and inconsistencies that make it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to see their significance for any general discussion of Arabian or 
Middle Eastern religion before Islam. Attempts by traditional and modern 
scholars to harmonise the sometimes contradictory material are generally not 
persuasive. Whatever historical details the traditional material has preserved, 

49 Summarised in Fahd, Pantheon , 88-90. 

50 Another meaning of gharanlq according to the tradition is with reference to 'gentle youths' or 
'elegant and refined people'. Possibly that is derived from the gracefulness of the birds in ques- 
tion (Eichler, Dschinn, Teufel und Engel, 100, n.l; Lichtenstadter, 'A Note on the gharanlq’ , 54). 
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it tends to be formulaic in its interests (places, tribes, origins and destruction), 
and we now find the details embedded in a framework account of Arab idol- 
atry which is schematic and centred on Mecca. 

Second, the image of Arab idolatry and polytheism offered by the tradition 
bears little relation to the koranic material attacking the mushrikun for their 
attachment to intermediaries between themselves and God, their hope for the 
intercession of angels, and their half-hearted and imperfect monotheism. The 
traditional material in general portrays a world of primitive idols and a multi- 
plicity of gods. One exception, it has been suggested, is the al-gharariiq al-ula 
formula. 

Finally, the corroboration offered the traditional material by inscriptions 
and non-Muslim literature cannot be said to consist of much more than 
names. The distance in time and place between the external evidence and that 
provided by Muslim tradition tends to be ignored or not given much impor- 
tance by many modern scholars, and in general there seems to have been an 
overestimation of the extent to which the non-Muslim and Muslim evidence 
coheres and offers mutual support. 



Conclusion 


It has been argued here that the Muslim accounts of pre-Islamic Arabian idol- 
atrous religion are of questionable value as a source of information about the 
religion of the jahiliyya, informed mainly by the traditional understanding 
that the mushrikun of the Koran were idolatrous Arabs in and around Mecca 
and developing, in a way that reflected Muslim concerns, stories and ideas 
about idolatry that were common to monotheism in the Middle East. Once 
this image had become established, the tradition perpetuated it and interest in 
Arab idolatry became a standard ingredient in the tradition’s concern with the 
Arabian background of Islam. An obvious question is: why would that tradi- 
tional understanding of the mushrikun and of the milieu in which the Koran 
was revealed come about? That question can probably only be answered 
speculatively. 

It has already been suggested that one possibility is to explain it as a mis- 
reading of the koranic polemic. Perhaps the Muslim scholars, removed from 
the world in which the attacks against the mushrikun had originated, were 
misled into understanding the polemic in a literal sense. Since the Koran insin- 
uated that the mushrikun were polytheists and idolators, it may have been 
deduced that the opponents thus attacked were in fact real polytheists and 
idolaters. That understanding of the koranic material would then have led to 
explanations of individual verses and passages in ways reflecting that idea and 
to the elaboration of the descriptions of pre-Islamic Arab idolatry to docu- 
ment the fact - no doubt using whatever fragments of information about cults 
among the Arabs was available. 

That explanation involves the supposition that the early scholars did not 
really understand the koranic polemic, a supposition that is difficult, if not 
impossible, to square with the continuing prominence of idolatry as a motif 
in arguments between monotheists including Muslims. Nevertheless, it may 
not require much for polemic to take on a life of its own and to be transformed 
into fact. 

An alternative would be to envisage a development in which the early 
Muslims elaborated an understanding of the milieu in which the revelation 
was made, aware to some extent of their involvement in a creative process. 
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Modern awareness of the way in which traditions form 1 is certainly relevant 
here, although terms such as ‘invention’ and ‘fabrication’ overstress the par- 
ticipants’ awareness of their role. There must be a level at which because some- 
thing is believed to be self-evident and of supreme importance, it is natural to 
produce evidence in support of it. All societies create their own myths, and the 
idea of scholarly objectivity is unlikely to be the dominant one in the forma- 
tion of a religious community. In modern academic circles too, where scientific 
detachment and according priority to evidence over the preconceptions of the 
researcher are key values, research papers based on evidence subsequently 
found to have been falsified are not unknown. It is too simple in all cases to 
think of their authors as merely liars or cheats. 

If one is prepared to think of a more active process of myth formation in 
this way, one possible reason for the emphasis on the jahiliyya, as it was con- 
ceived in Muslim tradition, as the background to the Koran would be to asso- 
ciate the revelation with the career of Muhammad who was remembered as 
having been active in Arabia (even though it could be argued that much of the 
traditional life of Muhammad in fact depends on a prior understanding of the 
Koran). 

An origin for the Koran in pagan inner Arabia also could be seen to under- 
line its status as revelation. The singularity, if one accepts the tradition, of 
Islam’s origins on the very periphery of the monotheistic world in a debate 
with people who were literally polytheistic and idolatrous has already been 
pointed out. If the Koran and Islam, with their monotheistic faith and 
detailed knowledge of monotheist tradition, originated in a pagan Mecca 
devoid of a Jewish or Christian presence, then it is difficult to account for it 
other than by divine revelation. 

It is likely that if there was a conscious level of myth creation involved it 
must have been at the very beginning of the formation of the tradition and 
have lasted only for a short time. By the time of the appearance of the texts in 
the forms in which we have them the myth, if that is what it was, of the emer- 
gence of a new form of monotheism amidst idolatrous and polytheistic 
Meccans and other Arabs would have been so well established that it had taken 
on a life of its own. Myths and idols have much in common. 


1 Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger (eds.). The Invention of Tradition, Cambridge 1983. 
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